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INTRODUCTION. 


HE loſs of their evening enter- 
Tn tainments was very much regretted 
by lady Conſtantia and her whole 
family, more eſpecially after Mr. 
Beaumont ſet out for don, in 
7 order to regulate an affair of im- 
portance, which obliged him to be abſent for 
about two months. The young ladies endea- 
voured to divert themſelves with reading, but 
thoſe converſations had given them ſo nice and 
correct a taſte, that they could by no means go 
through the fatigue of peruſing long romances, 
in which chimerical deſcriptions are the princi- 
pal beauties, the characters ſtrained beyond all 
probability, and where there is hardly any + 
thing to be met with that can inform the un- 
derſtanding, or give the paſſions a right turn, 
They were diſguſted with thoſe extravagant ſal- 
lies in the Spaniſh and Italian authors, that ſo _ 
often carry away both the writer and the reader 
from the proper buſineſs of the work into te- 
dious and trivial digreflions, calculated purely to 
diſplay the wit and learning of the author out 
of ſeaſon and to no purpoſe, and they grew tired 
of thoſe fine writers among the French, who 
from an affectation of delicacy and ſublimity of 
ſentiment, ſpin the thread of their thoughts to 
ſuch a length that the force of it is quite de- 
Vol. II. B ſtroyed, 
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, or deliver it in ſo quaint and abrupt a 
way that the ſenſe is not eaſily diſcerned. As 
for lady Conftantia and Mrs. Anguiſh, they 
were plagued to death with criticiſms, ſo that 
when the weather hindered them from walking, 
their evenings hung heavy upon their hands, and 
they heartily wiſhed for ſome agreeable company 
that might give a new turn to their diverſions, 


and reſtore that ſpirit and vivacity, the remem- 


brance of which ſerved only to throw them 
more and more into the vapours. \ 
It was not long however, before an accident 
relieved them from this ſtate of indolence, not 
without creating them in general, and Mrs. 
Anguiſh in particular ſome diſquietude. This 
ed from a letter written by Beaumont 
to lady Conſtantia, about ſix weeks after his 
arrival in London, in which he informed her 
that Mr. Anguiſh was returned from Spain, and 
that his ſervant had been the day before at the 
houſe of a maiden lady, whoſe name was Olivia 


his near relation, and who had always profeſſed 
the greateſt friendſhip for his lady; that nobody 


knew the motive or meaning of his return any 


more than of his departure; that however he 


* would make it his buſineſs to get the beſt light 
into the affair he could, and would haſten his 


return into the country, that they might be as 5 


early and as fully apprized of the truth as poſſi- 
ble. Lady Conſtantia, who was at firſt only a 
little confounded, as people naturally are on the 
news of an unexpected event, grew more and 
more uneaſy, eſpecially when a poſt day or 


more had paſſed without bringing any freſh in- 


telligence from Beaumont. Charlotte and Ca- 
liſta were in @ manner frighted, they had con- 


ceived | 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 2 
ceived ſuch ideas of a Spaniſh buſband, that 
they looked upon. their couſin as deſtined to a 
ſtate of martyrdom, and were perpetually im- 
portuning Conſtantia to ſend that lady out of 
the way to ſave her life, at which ſhe ſometimes 
ſmiled, and at others loaked very grave, without 
returning any anſwer. _ k | 
As for Mrs. Anguiſb, tho' ſhe was extreme! 
affected at firſt, even to ſuch a degree as to ſhe 
tears, yet by degrees it wore off ; the next da 
ſhe appeared tolerably quiet, and the day fol- 
lowing, her ſpirits were 4: wg compoſed. This 
ſurprized them all ſa, that when met in 
the little parlour after fupper, lady Conſtantia 
could not refrain from telling her, that tho ſhe 
was well pleaſed to obſerve ſuch a ſerenity in 
her countenance, yet ſhe could not help think- 
ing it a little ſtrange, and would be glad if ſhe 
would communicate the cauſe of it, and enter 
at the ſame time into the character of Olivia. 
Mrs. Anguiſh faid that her chearfulneſs was the 


pure effects of her innocence, that ſhe was not 


conſcious ta herſelf of her having ever had a 
thought, from the time ſhe. became Mr. An- 
guiſh's wife, which ſhe deſired to conceal from 
him ; that the news of his departure, and the 
notion of his diſpleaſure came together, and were 
founded upon a very cold reſerved letter which 
her ladyſhip had ſeen. Butowned however ſhe was 
in ſome meaſure ſurprized at her own indiffe- 
rence, ſince after the firſt night, when this un- 
expected intelligence created ſome emotion, ſhe 
had conſidered it often without the leaſt diſtur- 
bance, and that at this time the thought of it 
Ray her rather pleaſure than pain. As to the 
that has been mentioned, continued ſhe, I 

2 can 
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can bring all I know of her hiſtory and charac - 
ter into a very narrow compals. 
Olivia is ſomewhat turned of fifty, yet is ſtill 
extremely handſome, very polite, and engaging 
in her manners, and with a very eaſy fortune is 
in all appearance at leaſt, the happieſt, and moſt 
contented perſon. in the world. She is the daugh- 
ter of a perſon of great diſtinction, who, as he 
had ſeveral children, was not able to do any thing 
for her very conſiderable; but Olivia's grand- 
mother leaving her three thouſand pounds, ſhe 
came to London when ſhe was about twenty, 
and lived with an aunt of her's, who was mar- 
ried to a very eminent merchant in the city. It 
was there that the gentleman, then at the head 
of the houſe which now belongs to Mr. An- 
guiſh, ſaw and fell in love with her, His affairs 
were not then ſo ſettled as to make it convenient 
for him to marry, at leaſt till he had been in 
Spain, with which he acquainted Olivia, pro- 
miſing her in a ſhort ſpace to return again to 
England, and to make ſuch propoſals to her 
relations as might render their marriage ſuitable 
in all reſpects. Olivia told him, that her for- 
tune would be in a few months in her power, 
that conſidering how many ſiſters ſhe had, and 
how well ſhe was provided for, ſhe could not 
in reaſon expect any thing from her father, and 
therefore if three thouſand pounds was worth 
his acceptance, ſhe was content to marry and 
go with him; that perhaps this ſum might be at 
that juncture particularly uſeful to him, and to 
make it the more ſo, ſhe was willing their nup- 
tials ſhould be celebrated the day after ſhe be- 
came of age, and that the money ſhould be paid 
him without the ceremony of a ſettlement, - 


-. NTRODUCEFION; 5 
TI have often heard Mr. Anguiſh ſay, that his 


partner was the dupe of his own Spaniſh no- 


tions. Whether it was that he doubted ſo warm 
a paſſion would not be laſting, whether he was 
unwilling to be ſo much obliged to a woman, 
for at that time her propoſal would have been 
attended with moſt advantageous 5 „ 


or whether his conſcience would not ſuffer him 


to eſpouſe a lady of conſideration without the 
conſent of her family, ſo it was, that he returned 
to Spain; and tho' he fancied things might have 


been adjuſted much ſooner, yet it was more 


than three years before he could fulfill his pro- - 


miſe to Olivia, He then came over, found that 
ſhe had lighted two very great offers, and that 


ſhe was infinitely more ſtruck with his behavi- 


our, than any of her relations, who oppoſed the 
match, tho” to no purpoſe. While the marriage 
articles were preparing by the lawyers, he was 
_ unfortunately ſeized with a pleurify, of which he 
died, and left her all it was in his power to 
leave, which amounted to ſomething more than 


five thouſand pounds; and for this Mr. Anguiſh, 


about three years afterwards, agreed to pay her 
five hundred guineas a year during life, and to 
find her proper ſecurity for it in England; This 
conduct has raiſed Olivia a prodigious character 
with the few people that are acquainted with 
her ſtory ; when therefore we came over it was 
the firſt care of my huſband to introduce me to 
that lady, and from thence, to the time of his 


departure, we lived in the greateſt intimacy and 


ſtricteſt friendſhip. 


Pray give me leave to aſk you, interpoſed 


lady Conſtantia, how you have lived ſince, and. 


upon what terms you now ſtand with this lady ? 


B 3 Upon 


ry ; 


| ceived from my huſband, which I have ſhewed 


- was honoured with 


was confirmed to him, he found means to be in- 
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Upon as good as T ever did, replied Mrs. An- 
guiſh, at Feaſt I think fo. Olivia ſent for me 
to her houſe, delivered me the laſt letter I re- 


ou, that came incloſed in one to her, which 
likewiſe read, and that contained little more 
than this, that my appointment ſhould be paid 
by the ſame hand, and with the ſame regula- 
rity as her annuity. Olivia at that time appeared 
very angry, and ome of Mr. Anguiſh in terms, 
which how much ſoever I thought myſelf in- 
Jured, I could ſcarce bear with patience. I was 
afterwards informed that ſhe abſolutely prohi- 
ited his writing to her, which I was very ſorry 
for. One thing indeed ſurprized me, ſhe be- 
haved towards me upon that occaſion with alt 
the affection of a mother; but when I took my 
leave, deſired I would not either viſit or write 
to her any more, advifing me to put myſelf un- 
der your protection, and gave me, as a parting 
token of her amity, a pearl necklace with a dia- 
mond croſs, which is the moſt valuable thing 1 
„I 3 
The Saturday following, Mr. Beaumont returned 
from London a little before dinner time, having 
rode poſt moſt of the way. He told lady Con- 
ſtantia, and Mrs, Anguiſh, that her huſband 
was returned with a purpoſe of being reconciled 
to her; that lodging over 15 N Olivia, he heard 
this piece of news very early; that as ſoon as it 


troduced to that * and to acquaint her he 
friendſhip of lady Con- 

ſtantia, and paſſed a great part of the year in 
her family; that having met with a very civil re- 
he proceeded to. mention what he had 

3 heard, 


— 


when 
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heard, and the pleaſure it gave him; upon which, 
Olivia told him that it was very true; that Mr. 
Anguiſh was to dine there the next day, and 
that in the evening ſhe would be glad to fee him. 
He added, that what he had farther to ſay would 
take up ſome time, and as ſtrangers dined there, 
he would reſerve it for night, the rather, becauſe 
he found himſelf ſo fatigued, that he ſhould be 
glad of a little repoſe, which was conſented to, 
becauſe it could not decently be refuſed ; tho 
the two ladies were under the greateſt uneaſineſs 
imaginable, to be at the bottom of an affair 
which had ſo much the air of myſtery, and was 
at the ſame time of ſo great importance. 
As Mrs, Anguiſh appeared to be indiſpoſed, 
in the afternoon the company took leave ſooner 
than uſual, and the family were met in the par- 
lour by a little after nine o'clock, of which, 
N had notice, he very ſpeedily at- 
tended them; and lady Conſtantia having ſignĩ- 
fied how impatient they were for his explanation 
of a matter, which every perſon in the room 
ſaw in a different light, he very roundly pro- 
miſed to diſpell all their ſuſpicions, and to make 
the whole as clear as they could wiſn; adding, 
that at the bottom it was like other things of 
the ſame nature, no more than a piece of grave 
extravagance, and one of thoſe ſolemn ſcenes of 
folly, to which none but ſolid underſtandings are 
liable, and which made a man of ſtrong parts 
ſay with great ſprightlineſs and truth, toben we 
tits err we do it with a vengeance. Mrs. An- 
go always ſaid, ſhe knew not what bad af- 
ed her huſband's temper ; when ſhe is told, 
ſhe will be particularly ſurprized, 


5 ES Olivia 
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Olivia informed me, that about a fortnight 
or three weeks before Mr. Anguiſh went laſt to 
Spain, two of her nieces came up to town, and 
when Mr. Anguiſh was there at dinner, deſired 
they might be favoured with his lady's company 
to the next maſquerade, to which he conſented. 
It is very true, ſaid Mrs. Anguiſh, and I re- 
member it was with very great difficulty that he 
prevailed upon me to go, becauſe of a natural 
diſlike I always. had, and ftill have, to that di- 
verſion. Not without cauſe, added Beaumont, 
The only reaſon that induced me, replied Mrs. 
Anguiſh, was my huſband's telling me that he 
had promiſed I ſhould go, and that he thought 
T would not make him break his word. Well, 
Madam, faid Beaumont, you ſhall hear the con- 
ſequences of that night's amuſement, to which 
you went unwillingly, and by which unwittingly 
ou excited a diſturbance in his mind that has 
n but very lately cured. How is that poſſi- 
ble, cried Mrs, Anguiſh? We went with Oli- 
via's truſtee, a man near ſixty, who has children 
elder than I, and who is the very perſon em- 
i ployed by Mr. Anguiſh to pay Olivia's money 
and mine. That man, returned Beaumont, had 
no ſhare in this adventure. That is very ſtrange 
indeed, added Mrs. Anguiſh, for to the beſt of 
my remembrance, I ſpoke not to another from 
the time J left Olivia's houſe till I returned to 
my own. Theſe altercations, ſaid lady Con- 
ſtantia, will keep us here till midnight, let us hear 
Mr. Beaumont's ſtory firſt, and then aſk him 
what you will. Caliſta and Charlotte joining 
in the fame requeſt, Mrs, Anguiſh promiſed not 
to ſpeak another word. TY" 1 


Mr. 
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Mr. Anguiſh and his lady, continued Beau- 
mont, having dined that day by appointment. at 
Olivia's, he took his leave about five o'clock, 
when Mrs. Anguiſh told him that they would 
not exceed two; the youngeſt of Olivia's nieces - 
hearing this, reſolved to gain an hour by ſet- 
ting all their watches back, which ſhe had an 
opportunity of doing at the place where they put 
on their habits, and which was a houſe the 
corner of a ſtreet going into the Hay market. 
Mrs. Anguiſh wore the dreſs of a Sultana, the 
two young ladies were her pages, and a Spaniſh 
girl that waited on her, remarkably tall, was in 
the habit of a janizary. While they were dreſ- 
ſing, Mr. Anguiſh came accidentally by the 
parlour, ſaw his wife unmaſked with the jani- 
zary's arms round her waiſt, and having juſt 
ſtayed long enough to be ſure that it was ihe, 
paſſed on to the place where he was going, and 
went from thence home about eleven o'clock. 
The old man ſhe ſpeaks of was in the habit of 
a Derviſe, they went to the maſquerade, ftaid 
there till one o'clock by their watches, then re- 
turned to Qlivia's undreſſed, and Mrs. Anguiſh 
got home, as ſhe thought, by a quarter after two. 
he was deſirous of giving her huſband an ac- 
count of what ſhe had ſeen, but he declined it, 
ſaid he was indiſpoſed with ſetting up, and de- 
fired they might go to bed ; adding, that he did 
not doubt ſhe was very agreeably entertained, 
to which the lady anſwered it was very true. 
This was all that paſſed upon the ſubject, for 
Mr. Anguiſh would never hear of it, either at 
home or at Qlivia's. He kept his diſquiet en- 
tirely. to himſelf, was more out than uſual, but 
went leſs frequently to that lady* , till all things 
* 1 e being 
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being privately made ready, he called, when he 
knew Olivia was at his own houſe, left a letter 
for her with one incloſed to his wife, into whoſe 
purſe he had put a hundred guineas in the morn- 
ing, and an hour after ſet out for the port where 
he was to embark. The ſhip ſailed the third 
after he left London. Upon his quitting his 
houſe, he gave directions that his Spaniſh ſer- 
vants ſhould follow him, that is, his man, his 
cook, two maid ſervants, and a black boy. He 
was very well pleafed to find upon their arrival, 
that they knew nothing of any difference be- 
tween him and his lady, of which he never ſuf- 
fered a ſyllable to tranſpire, nor in all probabi- 
lity would have done to his dying day, ſpeaking 
of her upon all occaſions with the greateſt re- 
ſpect and tenderneſs. He grew weary however 
of buſineſs, to which the diſtraction of his mind 
contributed not a little, and finding that he had 
acquired more than enough to make him eaſy, 
was deliberating with himſelf where to retire, 
and how to ſpend the remainder of his days, after 
remitting to England a capital ſufficient'to ſecure 
Olivia's annuity and his lady's ſettlement. 
It happened towards the cloſe of the year, that 
upon one of thoſe holidays which are celebrated 
with the greateſt mirth, amongſt the lower ſort 
of people, he heard a great noiſe in his court- 
yard, into which the room looked where he ſat 
reading. The moon ſhone very bright, and go- 
ing to the window to ſee what was the matter, 
he perceived his cook playing upon a lute, and 
his own, and his neighbours — dancing in 
antick habits. He had hardly ſatisfied his curio- 
ſity as to the ſubje of the noiſe, when he caft 
his eyes upon a figure that ſurprized him exceſ- 
e's I | ſively, 


®. 
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fively, which was that of the janizary, who 
had filled him with ſo much uneaſineſs. He. con- 
ſidered him attenti for ſome time, and then 
retiring to his fire fide, recolleQed himſelf as 
well as he could, and called for his hlack boy, 
As ſoon as he entered the room, Sancho, ſaid he, 
what is all this uproar? St. John's day, maſter, 
ſaid Sancho, he is Saint they ſay of our pariſh, 
and all Don Lopez's ſervants are come to make 
us a viſit, they are dancing in maſks.in the court. 
Mr. Anguiſh upon this went again to the win 
dow, and calling Sancho to him, aſked him who 
the maſks were. | | | 
That fellow, ſaid Sancho, with the frightful 
face and great ſcymitar, whom they call the Sa- 
racen, is Don Lopez's porter, that Indian dreſſed 
with feathers is his cook, him in the pied jacket 
is his valet de chambre; and who is that tall 
Turk? ſaid Mr. Anguiſh. Oh, Sir, ſaid Sancho, 
that is our maid Beatrice, and ſhe ſays it is the 
ſame dreſs with that which my lady hired for 


= her at London, when ſhe went to the great 


people's maſk. Very well, ſaid Mr. Anguiſh, 
get you gone, and bid Diego give them a ham, 
an Engliſh cheeſe, and as much wine as they 
can drink. Thus the great ſecret, about whien 
he had tormented himſelf ſo long, came out of it» 
ſelf, and from that moment Mr. iſh's tem- 
per has been ſo much altered, that Olivia is per- 
ſuaded, from being jealous without any cauſe at 
all, hardly an ie now make him jea- 
blous. He is ſo much aſhamed of his infatuation, 
that nothing but the being reſtored to Olivia's 
good opinion could have drawn this tale from 
him. He has quitted his ſhare in the houſe at 
Bareelona, has 9 beſt part of his effects 

8 | to 
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to England, and has teazed Olivia into a pro- 
miſe, (if it be acceptable, as I preſume it will,) 
to come down hither to negotiate a reconcilia- 
tion with that lady, bowing to Mrs. Anguiſh ; 
having as full powers as ever any miniſter had, 
with this ſingle clauſe of reſtraint, that Mrs. 
Anguiſh ſhall never mention the ſtory of the fe- 
male janizary, of which he has ſuch an appre- 
henſion, that he has procured Beatrice a good 
huſband, that he might not be obliged to ſend 
= her over, and have her continually in his 
t. . 2 

. * thing I had like to have omitted, Oli- 
via's giddy niece having told her, that ſhe ſet the 
watches back, that lady mentioned it to him ; 
upon which he bluſhed, and ſaid it was that cir- 
cumſtance which determined him never to aſkany 
. queſtions, and conſequently prevented his being 
ſet right. Olivia ſent for the old gentleman out 
of the city while they were together, and with- 
out mentioning any of the conſequences, made 
him enter into the hiſtory of the evening, which 
was a work of ſupererogation, ſince Mr. Anguiſh 
told her the next morning to take no more pains 
in this affair; for, Madam, ſaid he, my own 
eyes have deceived me once, and I will never 
truſt them again. I ought to have known my 
wife better, no puniſhment can be equal to that 
which I have ſuftained, and yet I think it lefG 
than I deſerve. But I am effectually cured of 
my Spaniſh humour, and if you can perſuade my 
wife to return to me, and never to mention 
what is paſſed, ſhe ſhall find me a good huſband | 
and a wiſe man. e 152% 5 

Culiſta and Charlotte could not help laughing, 
but Mrs. Anguiſh's heart was ſo full, that ſhe 
91 3 1 Was 
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was oblig 1 to retire to bed, and would not ſuf- 
fer any ſervant to attend her. The next day it 
was reſolved, that lady Conſtantia ſhould write 
Olivia. a letter to invite. her down ; as Mrs. An- 
guiſh did another of thanks, but in both, great 
care was taken to avoid ſaying any thing that 
might give Mr. Anguiſh any intimation of their 
knowing more than that he was returned to 
England, and was. defirous that Olivia ſhould 
renew her acquaintance . with Mrs. Anguiſh. 
This lady was inclinable, at all events, to ſee 
her huſband, but her aunt would be obeyed, and 
inſiſted, that as Mr. Anguiſh treated by his re- 
preſentative, ſhe would be plenipotentiary for 
her niece. It may be certain, ſaid ſhe, that Mr. 
Anguiſh is recovered,' but we can never. be 
certain that he will not relapſe. There is no- 
thing I deſire more, than that you ſhould be re- 
conciled ; but it is neceſſary alſo that you ſhould 
be fecure, and if your huſband is really become 
ſo wiſe a man, I think he can have no objection 
to it. | b Iv \ % " 
Theſe letters were diſpatched to London by 
a ſervant, who, at his return, brought anſwers 
highly ſatisfactory, with an account, that Olivia 
would be there as ſoon as poſſibly ſhe could; 
aud that Mr. Anguiſh was gone to Tunbridge 
to drink the waters. An apartment was pre- 
pared, and every thing put in order for 
Olivia's reception, with whoſe company, when 
ſhe came down, lady Conſtantia was exceedingly 
Pleaſed ; and found her, in all reſpects, a lady of 
the greateſt merit, ſtrictly virtuous, without be- 
ing preciſe, ſincerely religious, without any 
tincture of ſuperſtition, and perfectly well bred, 
without the leaſt affectation. She acquainted the 


ladies, 
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ladies, that ſhe had brought them a Carte 
Blanche; that Mr. Anguiſh told her at parting, 
he would comply with any thing his wife coul 
require, and that he was deſirous to ſettle what 
he had hitherto allowed her, by way of ſeparate 
maintenance, and ſecure to her his whole for- 
tune, upon his deceaſe. Lady Conſtantia, ſaid 
ſhe, likewiſe full powers, but that Mr. An- 
guiſh's propoſal had deſtroyed them; that her 
niece muſt treat for herſelf; but that if ſhe 
was to act as an umpire, the firſt part of the 
offer was ſufficient, in which Mrs. Anguiſh 
readily r „ and Olivia was requeſted to 
give Mr. iſh an account of the iſſue of their 
treaty, which was done by letter, intimating 
that his company would be very acceptable after 
his return from Tunbridge. This being ſettled, 
lady Conſtantia propoſed, and Olivia thought it 
very expedient, that Mrs. Anguiſh ſhould go 
with the two young ladies, to make a viſit to 
lady Conſtantia's fiſter, that all things might be 
concluded with Mr. Anguiſh before they met, 
that their reconciliation might not be embarraſſed 
with ceremony and writings. | | 
Two days after, captain Courtly arrived with 
an account, that Sir Lawrence Teſty, his ne- 
phew, and Mifs Henrietta would be there before 
the end of the week, and that the young lady 
was charged to deſire the favour, that Mrs. An- 
guiſh and Caliſta might return in the coach, and 
paſs a week or ten days at her aunt's. This fell 
out very opportunely, and what occaſioned ſome - 
mirth. When captain Courtly heard that Miſs 
Charlotte was likewiſe to 12 he ſaid, there was 
ſtill a place empty in the coach, that with 
lady Conftantia's leave, he would be glad to fill; 
©  _ which 
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which was the firſt indication that his temper 
was changed, and that he had loſt his inſenſibi- 
lity. Lady Conſtantia replied, that it would make 
a breach in their ſyſtem, but that however ſhe 
had no objection if the ladies conſented. Some 
ſtrange planet rules, {aid Mrs. Anguiſn, and 1 
believe it will not be long before we have more 
treaties. Miſs Charlotte d, Caliſta laugh d, 
and all 2 were very ſpeedily and amicably 
adjuſted. Lady Conſtantia ſaid, that it was a 
fair exchange, and that it was but juſt ſhe ſhould 
ſend as many to her ſiſter's as ſhe took from her; 
ſo that you ſee, captain Courtly, added ſhe, that 
I leave you out of the number, and conſider 
you as à knight errant eſcorting theſe ladies. 
| Mighty well, returned the captain, I am glad 
to ſee that grave lady can laugh; and provided 
I have a ſeat in the coach, can bear à little 
| * oe = mr but = leſs —— 
better, and therefore if I may have per 
J will go and look out — — 
for whom I have a meſſage alſo. Vou don't 
— to carry him too, ſaid lady Conſtantia? 
o, no, madam, anſwered the captain, I only 
want an hour's converſation with him about a 
| Hittle affair of my own, I dare ſay, added Mrs. 
Anguiſh, you will find him in his ſtudy; but at 
ſupper: we ſhall expect you both. "—- 
The captain's buſineſs with Mr. Beaumont 
was to explain to him, how a certain favourable 
circumſtance had reſtored to him his liberty, by the 
delivering up of a promiſe of marriage, which 
had been drawn from him by a very artful wo- 
man at his firſt entrance into the world, and 
that had given him a great deal of trouble ever 
ſince, till upon the a of mending her for- 
tune 
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tune by an old fool : this mercenary ſyren_was 
willing, for a very moderate gratuity, to releaſe 
the young one, at a time when it was ſo much 
the more grateful to him ; as he found himſelf 
extremely taken with the chearful temper, and 
noble ſentiments of Miſs Charlotte, Beaumont 
heard this buſineſs at large with great patience, 
and without interpoſing a word. When the 
captain had done ſpeaking ;- my friend, ſaid he, 

the bell rings to ſupper, I ſhall 'therefore only 
ſay a few words in haſte, and leave you to re- 
flet upon them at leiſure. You have diſco- 
vered a great deal of joy at getting rid of one 
promiſe, and you ſeem very eager to make ano- 
ther with the utmoſt ſolemnity; this is not very 
conſiſtent. with that philoſophic calmneſs which 
you have ſhewn for ſome time paſt. Conſider 
the matter well and your motives better, and 
then follow the dictates of your judgment, re- 
membering always, that this is a promiſe, which, 
once made, you will never be able to retract. 
The reputation you are in for prudence, has 
been the effects of experience, joined with con- 
ſtraint, and now you are happily at liberty, 1 
ſhould be ſorry to ſee you relapſe into indiſcre- 
tion. Charlotte has good ſenſe, good nature 
and a good diſpoſition; the man who marries her 
and does not make a good huſband, will have 
no excuſe; let me never ſee you in that condi- 
tion. I thank you, Beaumont, ſaid captain 
Courtly, ſqueezing him by the hand; depend 
upon it, if you ever ſee me a huſband, you 
will not wiſh her a better. They then haſtened 
together to the great parlour, where the com- 


pany was already fitting down to ſupper 
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When they adjourned, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the family ; lady Conſtantia acquainted 
Olivia with-the agreeable manner in which they 
paſſed the beginning of the ſummer ſeaſon, and 
the pleaſure they had promiſed themſelves from 
reſuming this kind of amuſement ; but I perceive, 
ſaid ſhe, at the cloſe of her diſcourſe, that 
ſchemes of diverſion, like thoſe of politicks, are 
ſubject to great incertainty, how well ſoever 
they may be contrived, and that little projects 
are as liable to be diſconcerted by time and ac- 
cident as great ones. That kind of DO 
ſaid Olivia, may be true in general, but I do 
not ſee that any argument can be drawn to ſup- 
port it from this particular caſe ; for my part, 3 
nothing could give me greater ſatisfaction, 
am very unwilling to believe that any thing can 
prevent ſo pleaſant entertainments, but the 
want of the ſame inclinations that originally in- 


mſpired them. Alas, madam, ſaid Conſtantia, 


our band of performers was but juſt ſufficient, 
we are on the point of parting with a coach full, 
and can you imagine that the remnant will be 
able to do much? Indeed, madam, ſaid Miſs 
Charlotte, that lady and my ſiſter will have juſt 
reaſon to complain of ſuch a deciſion. I ſhould 
have regretted my abſence from your former 
converſations, by which I was much inſtructed 
and improved; but I have more reaſon to be 
_ ſorry, that I cannot enjoy the ſprightly and well 
digeſted relations, whic — fall from the 
3 of perſons ſo much ſuperior in abilities, as 
livia, yourſelf and Henrietta. In point of 
number, the band, to uſe your ladyſhip's own 
Phraſe, will be the ſame, and in point of merit more 
compleat. Very frank and fine, upon my ys 
| al 
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ſaid Olivia, but I fancy this ſpeech is not alto- 
ether extempore ; your ladyſhip and Miſs Char- 

; Fits are too hard for me; I was deſirous indeed 
of being one of the audience, but to become 
an actreſs at this time of life, would not be 
over prudent, if it was in my power. Then of 
courſe, madam, ſaid lady Conſtantia, you ex- 
empt me likewiſe, and our ſcheme, that was on 
the point of being retrieved, is again reſolved 
into ſmoke. | #8 7 
Pardon me, Olivia, faid Beaumont, if I juſt 
hint a political argument, that I flatter myſelf 
will have force ſufficient to remove your objec- 
tion: Mr. Anguiſh will meet with ſome diſap- 
pointment upon his arrival; this ſcheme, if I 
miſtake not, will, in a great meaſure, qualify 
it; can you refuſe your aſſiſtance in ſuch an 
emergency, or can you imagine that we ſhall 
ſuffer the only perſon amongſt us to be dumb 
Who gives the higheſt pleaſure when ſhe ſpeaks ? 
Beſides, madam, ours are moral amuſements, 
Which "ſuit all ages and all conditions; thoſe 
Foung ladies have ' ſhewn their principles; Sir 
wrence and myſelf our experience; we have 
reaſon to _— a happy mixture of both, from 
8 and lady Conſtantia. The men, replied 
Olivia, have 'S recourſe to flattery, when 
they would ſubvert our reaſon, and compliments 
often ſucceed, where conſtraint would certainly 
fail. It is a ſenſible pleaſure to me that I can 
rely on the virtue of this family, for I really 
find myſelf ſo unable to reſiſt the civilities I re- 
ceive on every hand, that I plainly perceive you 
muſt do with me what you - As for Sir 
Lawrence he is my old acquaintance, and never 
falls to pay me a viſit or two when he is in 
| ES town, 
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* town, and TI think I have ſeen his nephew, ſo 
= that 1 yield with the leſs reluctance; and if Mr. 
Beaumont will ſettle the whole plan, and acquaint 
me in time with the part T am to take, I will 
perform it as well as I can, and ſhall rely upon 
your indulgence for the reſt. 5 
The next day the coach arrived in the even- 
, Which was ſomewhat ſooner than was ex- 
* ted, and the great parlour was full at ſupper, 
ome accidental company having dropt in, thr 
the courſe of the afternoon ; but this did not 
hinder the aſſembly in the little parlour, though 
they could not meet till it was late. The ſcheme 
was quickly brought upon the carpet, but the new 
| did not employ much of their time; for 
ifs Henrietta declaring that ſhe came prepared, 
there was no ſhadow of difficulty left. Sir Law- 
rence was overjoyed to fee Olivia, and ftill more 
fo, when he underſtood what 'ſhare ſhe was to 
take in their amuſements. Miſs Henrietta and 
Mr.'Penſive paid their compliments to her like- 
wiſe ; ſhe received them with t kindneſs, 
and told the former, that fince ſhe was to loſe 
Charlotte and Mrs. Anguiſh, as well as Caliſta, 
The expected to have them all replaced by her. 
That tafk, replied ſhe, may be impoffible to a 
perſon,” whoſe only merit conſiſts, in knowing 
that ſhe is inferior to all of them; the prudence 
of Mrs. Anguiſh, ' Charlotte's good nature, and 
Califta's ſenſe, would indeed make an agreeable 
conn ; but where will you find her? T 
ſhould think it not improbable, added Olivia, in 
one who has penetration enough to make, and 
ſo much generoſity as to 'exprefs ſo judicious a 
reflection. I proteſt, Olivia, ſaid lady Con- 
ſtantia, you enliven my family ſo much, = | 
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I am afraid we ſhall never be able to endure 
your abſence, You have made Henrietta a wit 
at firſt ſight. No, madam, interrupted Penſive, 
Henrietta is always ſo, though ſhe could hardly 
meet with a more favourable opportunity of 
| ſhewing it. My friend, ſaid Courtly, the oppor- 
tunity ſeems to be very happy for you too; me- 
thinks I never ſaw a man ſo altered, why, you 
look like the ſun in a ſummer's day; may we 
promiſe ourſelves that you will continue thus 
unclouded ? Alas, Courtly, ſaid Mr. Penſive, 
your eyes are mended, the clouds are indeed dif- 
pelled from you, and therefore I think you could 
not take a wiſer reſolution, than you have done, 
to follow the fair weather. | 
The diſpoſitions for the journey, and ſettling 
the preciſe time of their return, engroſſed the. 
converſation till it grew late, and Mr. Beau- 
mont was forced to interpoſe, as uſual, that 
the oeconomy of things might not be diſ- 
turbed by a propenſity to lengthen the night at 
the expence of the day. As it was, Henrietta 
offered her aſſiſtance to Mrs. Anguiſh, and 
Charlotte and Caliſta went together to accom- 
pliſh he 78 buſineſs of packing up. Con- 
ſtantia Olivia retired to their W e 
and the men, on the propoſal of Sir Lawrence, 
reſolved to take a parting bottle in his chamber, 
where Penſive and Courtly rallied one another 
ſo long, that it was pretty late the next morn 
ing before they were up, and the coach, thoug 
ready at eight, was not in motion till eleven; 
ſo that they were forced to lay aſide all thoughts 
of dining on the road, that they might Foy 1 


fore it was dark at their journey's end. | 
RE Tones 
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Though lady Conftantia and Olivia were not 
a little concerned for the loſs of their converſa- 
tion, yet —_ were glad to ſee the ladies fairly 
gone before Mr. Anguiſh's arrival, being afraid 
that he would have taken poſt the moment that 
he had received the letter; but their fears were 
diſappointed, and their patience received ſome 
trial, when a whole week flipped over, without 
either ſeeing or hearing from him. At length, 
however, he arrived, and as they at firſt ex- 
Red, came down poſt. After the firſt civi- 
lities were over, Henrietta and Penſive intro- 
duced, for Beaumont he had ſeen at Olivia's, 
and to Sir Lawrence he was no ſtranger, he 
took lady Conſtantia and Olivia into another 
room. He began the converſation, with telling 
them, that lawyers were a ſort of people whom 
nothing could move out of their own pace. 
This parchment, ſaid he, pulling a deed out of 
his boſom, employed them for four days, 3 
it might have been as well diſpatched in ſo 
many hours; but as it was peruſed, ladies, by 
both your counſel, after it was drawn by mine, 
I think I may paſs for a tolerable ſollicitor, in 
getting it out of their hands ſo ſoon. Here, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, turning to lady Conſtantia, is 
Mr. ſerjeant Slumber's opinion, that Mrs. An- 
guiſh's ſeparate eſtate is well ſecured ; and here 
are the opinions of thoſe two eminent lawyers, 
Mr. Anyſide and Mr, Nimbletongue, to the ſame 
_ purpoſe ; and here, madam, is a deed of gift to 
the ſame lady, of my whole eftate, after my 
deceaſe; beſides which, I have executed a bond, 
in a very high penalty, to her truſtee, Mr. 
Worthy, in cafe of revocation. If this will 
put. her, I am happy, if not, I know by 
. EX 
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experience, that what I have given would not 


make me ſo. | 


I could wiſh, Sir, ſaid lady Conſtantia, you 


had executed the treaty, according to the letter; 
for as I did not think it reaſonable your wife 
ſhould be left wholly in your power, ſo it ſeems 
to be leſs-fit you ſhould be wholly in hers, She 
is certainly a very virtuous: and a very Agen 
woman, but till ſhe is a woman. I conſider 
this ſettlement, as a penalty impoſed upon you 
for being a man; but what title ſhe has to this 
deed of gift, I cannot tell. Really, madam, 
replied he, that is ſoon told, it is a penalty I 
have. inflicted upon myſelf for being a fool. 


firſt, in point of prudence, you had a right to 


expect; the other, after the imprudence of 
which I have been guilty, was the only amends 
I could make, and the only poſſible method of 
which I could think, to prevent her ſuffering by 
my being a fool again: I verily believe it will 
never happen; but as a man who is liable to 


drink, ought to take precautions againſt his 


foible, though he reſolves to live ever ſo ſober ; 
ſo having ſeen her'once injured through my weak- 
neſs, I thought it beſt, while I am in my wits, 
to put that out of the queſtion for the time to 
come. As ta being in the power of Mrs. An- 
guiſh, that is no mighty matter, for I ſhould be 
o, if that paper was in the fire; and indeed I 


know nobody that has any title to my fortune 
but her. 8 ern 


I apprehend, ſaid Olivia, that theſe are points 


that muſt be ſettled between the parties them- 


ſelves. Mrs. Anguiſh is at lady Conſtantia's 
ſiſter's, and is not expected theſe ten days; we 
have laid a ſcheme to divert you in the mean 
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time, in which, however, there is a clauſe, that 
ou ſhall be in a good humour and divert us. 
ith all my heart, ſaid Mr. Anguiſh, there is 
nothing I can refuſe, to the duty which I owe 
lady Conſtantia, or to my friendſhip for you. 
What can pay the care has taken of my 
wife for two years and more, or what can com- 
penſate the fatigue and trouble I have given you, 
in an affair, of which nothing but your good 
neſs could have led you to take notice? 
This converſation being over, the ladies con- 
ducted Mr. Anguiſh to the great parlour, from 
whence Olivia ſoon withdrew to write a letter, 


pleaſed to find Mr. Anguiſh in ſo good temper ; 
but was amazed a man of ſuch ſtrong ſenſe 
ſhould ſuffer his peace to be ſo long diſturbed 
by ſuch a trifle 3 and I, ſaid Olivia, I am not 
ſurpriſed at it at all. He really loves his wife 

be 

not 


to a degree of diſtraction, and I ſhould not 
altogether free from apprehenſions, if I did 
clearly perceive, that his humour has taken quite 
another turn, which I believe will effeQtuall 
ſecure his happineſs; he was formerly ſo — 
a Spaniard as to rely upon himſelf; he has now 
reſumed the manners of his own country; and 
as every good Engliſhman ſhould, depends upon 
his wife, He and 1 ſo, replied lady Con- 
ſtantia, but really I do not underſtand it. Wh 
then, replied Olivia, though an old maid, Im 
explain it; the wiſdom of a Spaniſh huſband 
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whereas an Engliſh huſband makes his wife her 
own keeper. Very well, anſwered lady Con- 
ſtantia, and if I know any thing of the ſex, 
there are more virtuous wives here than there: 
Beaumont has been explaining the plan of 
our evening amuſements to Mr. Anguiſh, who 
likes it mightily. His only exception .is to the 
verſe z we have therefore dropped that particu- 
lar, or rather left it to every. body's choice. 
In that, replied Olivia, I think you are very 
right, as it will remove a temptation to borrow- 
ing or ſtealing ; but pray when are we to en- 
ter on our taſk? On Monday. next, ſaid lady 
Conſtantia, 'This evening Mr. Anguiſh will 
have need of repoſe; to-morrow and Sunday 
we ſhall have a good deal of. company, and be- 
ſides, the actors you know mult have a little 
time to get up their parts, E 
- \ The diſcourſe after ſupper was very ſhort, 
and there happened only one incident that was 
remarkable. Sir Lawrence Teſty having com- 
plimented Mr, Anguiſh on throwing off the 
Spaniſh gravity, enquired how it came to paſs, 
that almoſt all Engliſhmen aſſumed the man- 
ners of that country, who refided long there. 
That, ſaid Mr. Anguiſh, is no wonder at all. 
In the firſt place it is neceſſary, the old proverb 
| days, that when we. are at Rome, we muſt do 
as they do at Rome; and this is ſo verified in 
Spain, that if a man will not live amongſt them 
in their way, he cannot live there at all. Next, 
it is very uſeful, by imitating their manners we 
grow into credit with them, and certainly there 
is no nation in Europe, for whom they haye 
ſo great an inclination. Generally ſpeaking, 
they hate the French, and have a kind of 
0 | contempt 
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contempt for the Dutch, which ariſes 2 
from their copying Spaniſh manners with an ull 
grace. A Frenchman very rarely lays aſide his 
> gallantry, and a Dutchman is apt to fail in pains 
of decorum, but an Engliſhman hiſpani de 
differs ſo little from a native Spaniard, that 

nation have a natural kindneſs for him; and if 
he is an honeſt man, it is impoſſible he ſhould 
not ſucceed in his affairs. Laſtly, Sir Lawrence, 
it is agreeable, the ſobriety, honour and punc- 
tuality of the Spaniards are very ſtriking quali- 
ties ; we commonly love what we admire, and 
naturally conform ourſelves to what we love. 
Habit you know is ſecond nature, and when 
we have lived for ſome time by certain rules, it 
becomes very difficult to break through them. I 
ſhall readily grant you that ſtiffneſs, obſtinacy, 
jealouſy, and ſeveral other errors grow up with 
thoſe virtues, and that we are apt to imitate 
their characters throughout, which is a fault. 
Vet however defenſible our conduct may be in 
'* thoſe parts, we ought, without doubt, to re- 
ſume Engliſh manners when we return home; 
* ſince the ſtate and formality of a Spaniard is as 
ridiculous here, as our frankneſs and familiarity 
would be there. It is very true, this is not 


eeaſily done, but when we know that it ought | 


co be done, we ought to ſet about it, let it coſt 
ever ſo much pains, Sir Lawrence thanked him 
for his explanation and approved his notions, ſo 
did Penſive and Beaumont; and the latter ad- 
X ded, that as the Spaniards were a loyal and 
brave people, he was always more inclined to 
extenuate than to aggravate their failings. _ 
At breakfaſt, the next morning, lf the pre- 
liminaries were ſettled, and notwithſtanding, 
 Vou, II. | 67 
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Olivia ſtrongly oppoſed it, the company reſol- 
ved ſhe oni begin, and when ſhe had con- 
cluded her tale, name the gentleman who was to 
entertain them next. A free liberty was given 
of inventing, altering, or tranſlating, as every 
one liked: beſt. The point of poetry was a- 
in canvaſſed, lady Conſtantia and Sir Law- 
ce preſſed it, but Mr. Beaumont infifted, it 
ſhould remain a matter of choice, intimating, 
that he believed they ſhould be no loſers upon 
that plan. Mr. Penſive took occaſion from 
- thence to mention ſome verſes that he had 
ſeen in Beaumont's ſtudy; upon which Mr. 
Anguiſh expreſſed Veſire to ſee them like- 
wiſe; lady Conſtantia ſeconded him; Beaumont 
would willingly have excuſed himſelf from pro- 
ducing them, alledging, that this was a breach 
of the rule they had. juſt made; lady Conftan- 
tia faid, ſhe - conceived there was a wide diffe- 
rence between leaving poetry to the choice of 
thoſe, who were inclined to make it, and the 
reaſonable claim 'they had to verſes, that were 
ady made. Beaumont finding that nobody 
would aſſiſt him, was conſtrained to ſubmit, 
went to his ſtudy, fetched the paper, and put- 
ting it into Mr. Penfive's hand, told him ; that 
ſince he had called for them, it was but juſt he 
ſhould read them; the rather, becauſe he was 
very happy in having a fine voice and a graceful 
delivery, equally removed from coldneſs and 
affectation. Mr. Penfive ſaid, there was ſome- 
thing malicious in the compliment, and that he 
Had raifed the expectations of the audience, with 
a vie} to expoſe him to their cenſure ; but Sir 
Lawrence adding his commands, he was forted 
to yield in his tuin. | } 
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INTRODUCTION. 25 
In ancient days, er Britons conquered were, 

Before the ſofter arts debas'd their mindt, I 
When wants were few, and ſuch as nature 
IVith eaſe ſupph'd, and men had time to live; - 
Zo give their thoughts free ſcope, and exerciſe - 
The ſouÞs high faculties, in noble flights, 
Beyond this narrow world; —— In duep reefs, 


he druids taught their moral myſtick lore. 
They taught, that virtue was the bliſs of 


Ade ohence in times like theſe bad they ſuch till / 


That wiſdom dwelt not ou the fluent tongue, 
Hen eeches, or Gum, 


Delightfu and deliifrve top. 
But 2 preſent to the mind, 


Juſt rules of conduct, which at once make known 


e path of right, and call the ſoul to prove 

Her love to truth, by doing what is fit, | 
ey taught, that private virtues peace ſecur d, 

To ev" ry family, and bleſi'd each head HA 
With good peculiar ; matte their youth decline 
The path vice, pred their maidens chaſte, 
Their matrons pure, and gave the hoary fire, 
To fee that fpirit in his race revive, 
That warm'd his vig rous years.— 
While they with dutious rev rence to his will, 
Faſhion'd their fleps with an obſequrous love, 

They taught, that ſocial virtues were the bands 
2 public concord; that the good of all | 

ook place of private good, and he was bleſi d, 
Hho by the timely ſacrifice of eaſe, ES 
Of his fmall wealth, or cn of life could ſave, 
Or ſnatch his country from the ſtroke of ill, 
That acts like theſe, conferr d a claim to pow'r, 
And that ſuperior VION. mark*d out kings; 
EE 2 
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28 INTRODUCTION. 
But mar d to what Not to the lawleſs fway 
Of cruel tyrants, or the ignoble rule 
princes, ſunk in luxury and ſloth; 
ut mark'd to glorious toils, imperial cares, 
The poſt ſupreme, of watching oer the late. 
ey taught, that thro* the boundleſs ſpace of 
heav'n, 
Innumerable "globes, by pow r divine © 
Roll d in their proper orbs ; not unſupply d 
With fit inhabitants ; but full of thoſe,» 
Free reas'ning beings ; who in meaner flates 
Had kept their innocence, improv'd their pow? = | 
And by exertion of their faculties, * 
Deſerv d, or rather GOOD ExISTIxG, gave 
Acceſs of kntwhedge, and ſuperior life. © 
Hence too they taught, that fear of death Was 
Vvuain, 
A tim'reus olly, ta'en on truſ from ſenſe, 
That Sem” een at tary pd 3 Tea 
2 rait d thro" conſciouſneſs of guilty deeds, 
Deftroyi ng preſent joy, forbidding hope, 


Yet giving evidence to future fears. 
But thoſe who liv'd like i, they taught 2 
a © 
With minds unhurt, fince death was unto |, ife ; h 
What life to death, a certain way preſcrib'd, 
To ſome new ftate, and fo but life exchang d. 
ov'd by theſe oracles, that hardy race 
Of painted Britons, liv'd content and free; 
nbleſs d with riches, but with virtue Vlad, 
And ſcorning all beſide; ev'n life in chains, 
Or led on ſuſf rance in a fervile flate. 
Rather — this, they ruſb d on noble death,” _ 
Foy = their looks, their boſoms fwell'd with 
ape, 
Leaving their enemies to ſound their fame. ; 
Tag | | | ä 
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Sur b were our anceſtors in this fair iſle. 
Much fairer now, in more enligbten d times, 
With more of worldly bleſſings, Britein ſhines, 
In like proportion are her ſons improv df | 
Do we excel our fathers, as the face | 
Of this ſiueet country; healthy, rich and great; 

xceeds the marſhes, which the Romans found, 
And wicker towns, and boats of leather made ? 
Britain that gives remoteſt Indies law, 
The QUEEN of ocean, EMPRESS of. the iſles, 
Still can fhe _ her virtue undecay'd ? 

Oft lot us aſe this queſtion 4 ourſelves, 
Nor dare reflect on what of All is ſaid 
By angry men, who yet may ſpeak the truth, 
*Tis ours to mend; and with ungracious voice, 
We cenſure thoſe above or thoſe below, © 
While in the middle we are unreform'd, 


And baſely practiſe, what we loudly blame. 


While with our lips we own belief of truths, 
Our actions ne er confeſs, and LT 4 | 
Another language in our. daily deeds, 

Then we dare utter with our daſtard tongues 

While pomp and pleaſure occupy. aur hearts; 

While poverty, not vice, is what we far; 

While 4 at any rate attracts our wiſh ; | 

While wants increaſe, as we that wealth ac- 
ure; hf 

Nor Bf to think at what expence *twas gain'd, 

Be it our care, from uſeleſs, idle play, 

To ſnatch the flying hours, while yet they fly, 
And in theſe happy times of leiſure, trace 
The num'rous vanities of modern life : 
Explore the ſources of that general taint, 
From what has reach'd ourſelves ; correcting that, 
Reviewing vice by vice, and fault by fault ; 
Till all the hideous train ſball be caſbier d, 
+ 3 2 
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And pleafure found, ſo long purſu'd in vain. 

M — 1 22 rage, 5 - reclaim d; 
How: dare we' rail at thoſe we lately lt, 
To whom in railing, we return again? 
No, let example be the powerful charm, 
Let us by others, be diſtinguiſpb'd firſt, 
As having left unſcourg'd corruption's paths, 
And taught again our woods their ancient ſounds 3 
Pronounc'd by thaſe, who act the things they ſpeak, 
And ſcorn the players maſk, whateer the part. 


Lady Conſtantia's little aſſembly met on Mon- 


day evening, about half an hour after nine; and 
after eongratulating each other on the pleaſure 
they expected from theſe moral amuſements ; 
Beaumont recapitulated in few words, the regu- 
lations they had made, and expatiated a little on 
the reaſon that induced them to expect Olivia 
would form no farther objections to their unani- 
mous deſires of her opening theſe entertain- 


ments, which had been purpoſely ſignified on 


Saturday, that ſhe might not ſeem to be ſur- 
priſed into granting' them a favaur, which they 
rather hoped, would proceed from her own 
good nature and condeſeenſion. Olivia faid 
ſmiling, that tho? a priſoner was as much a pri- 
ſoner, when bound with ribbons as when tied 
with cords, yet ſhe found, that things the moſt 
difficult, might be ſo obligingly preſſed, as to 
leave it impoſſible to avoid what was required; 
and therefore it was better to comply with a 
good grace, than to embarraſs herſelf and dif- 
turb them any longer. All who were preſent 
thanked her, took their uſual ſeats; and lady 
Conſtantia having given the neceflary orders, O- 
livia, after they had ſat a minute or two ſil ent, 
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OR, THE 
VindiQive Mornga-in- law. 
An affecting Story in humble Life. | 


e is laid down as a rule, ſaid Oli- 
As via, that a juſt deſcription of pla- 
ces, and a diſtinction of times 
are the life and light of biſtory ; 
buc this muſt be underſtood, of 

| what regards illuſtrious perſons, 

and tranſactions of real importance, to: the con- 
duct of civil life. In reference to. ſuch relations 
as mine, which have a tendency to improve, by 
explaining the paſſions that agitate human na- 
ture, thoſe niceties are of little conſequence, 
and it is ſometimes better to conceal them; for 
if actions and events be properly ftated, it mat- 
ters not much what were the real names of the 
parties, or whether the ſcene be laid in England, 
Arcadia, or Utopia. Availing myſelf therefore 
of the juſtice of theſe remarks, I will proceed 


directly to my narrative, without any farther in» 
— 


n In 
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In one of thoſe countries, I cannot preciſely 
ſay which, there lived a kind of gentleman far- 


mer, who, with a ſmall eſtate of his own, held 


another more conſiderable, which he rented 
from a perſon of diſtinction in the neighbour- 


hood. The name of this honeſt countryman 


was Stephano, of moderate parts, a mild diſpo- 


* ſition,” one who loved peace beyond all things, 


and who, to the age of forty-five, had led a com- 
fortable, hoſpitable life ; happy in his own fa- 
mily, and reſpected by all his neighbours ; at 
that ſeaſon he loſt his wife, who was a wo- 
man of very amiable qualities; chearful, induſ- 


trious, benevolent, very uſeful to her huſband 


in the management of his concerns; and yet fo 
compliant and ſubmiffive, that what was really 
the effects of her good ſenſe and conſtant appli- 
cation, was generally imputed to his direction 
by herſelf, and ſo believed by others, till her de- 
ceaſe made it appear, that her humility con- 
cealed many virtues, and thereby rendered them 
the more valuable. By this good woman, Ste- 
phano had an only ſon, about the age of fifteen, 
who was called Dorilus, and by the care of his 


mother to that time, very properly educated; 
' for the ſake of which, and as a juſt precaution 


againſt her own indulgence, he was boarded at a 


town ' about twenty miles from their village. 


The lad reſembled his father in his countenance, 
and in his underſtanding ; had much of his mo- 
ther's meekneſs, but falling into the care of a 


maſter, who either was not of an auſtere diſpo- 


fition, or at leaſt could diſtinguiſh, that ſome 


tempers might be ruined by ſeverity, lived as 


happily as he could wiſnh, and was as much im- 


proved as young people generally are at his age, 
5 | Stephano 
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Stephano loved him very well, and regretted his 
mother very much; but in leſs than a year's 
time, his circumſtances, as he imagined, made 
it appear, that a miſtreſs was neceſſary in his 
houſe, as well as a maſter, and that in ſhort, 
affairs could not go on right without a wife. 

His acquaintance no ſooner perceived his in- 
clinations, than they began to talk of a match 
for him. The perſon they propoſed, was one 
Rodope a maiden, by her own account about 
thirty years of age, but nearer forty by the 
pariſh regiſter. She valued herſelf, on being 
better born than moſt of her neighbours, and 
on this account, had withſtood ſome very ſuit- 
able offers, conſidering that her fortune was but 
ſmall. She was by no means averſe: to the mar- 
riage, being very deſirous to be miſtreſs: of a 
family, and Stephano being almoſt paſſive in the 
matter, by the interpoſition of ſome buſy people, 
who called themſelves their friends, it was quick- 
ly brought about. This change in the good 
man's condition occaſioned great revolutions in 
his family. Rodope, to ſhew herſelf a notable 
woman, turned away moſt of his ſervants, al- 
tered the manner of living, and from rough, 
plain houſe-keeping, ſet up for gentility ; fur- 
niſhed their own table with good things, and 
took care that the ſervants ſhould participate of 
them as little as poſſible. A han 

As a farther mark of her diſcretion, Dorilus 
was ſent: for home, and inſtead of handling his 
book, was taught to handle the plough. -- 
mildneſs of his temper | hindered him from 
reſenting this uſage; and as his father took a 
ſhare in the fatigue, and was very kind. to him 
when they were alone, he bore it with all the 
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patience imaginable ; tho Rodope in her abun- 
dant prudence, thought it proper, that as he 
— he ſhould eat too with the ſervants, 
while her fon, Papilio, born about a year after 
ſhe was married, was careſſed and attended, as 
if he had been the heir of a great eſtate, The 
mother's indulgence on the one hand, being as 
prepoſterous, as her feverity on -the other. 
In this manner, between ſeven and eight 
years ſlipt over, during which ſpace; Stephano 
found moſt of his wife's fortune ſpent, his af- 
fairs running on from bad to worſe, his neigh- 
bours leſs reſpectful than they were; his land- 
lord more exact in his demands, and his family 
in continual confuſion. © When he attempted to 
expoſtulate matters with his wife, ſhe anſwered 


him, as if they had been at croſs purpoſes. If 


he complained his expences were' too great, 
told him, ſhe did not come to him a beggar ; if 
he lamented his loſſes, ſhe talked of her high 


birth; and if he expreſſed his amazement, that 


the houſe was never at quiet, ſhe infinuated that 


more knaves than fools; mean diſpoſitions loved 
mean company, and though ſervants had quick 
ears, yet if theſe were not in alliance with other 
people's tongues, they could Jearn little. By 
theſe -arts the old man's temper was ſoured, 
and Dorilus got many a ſound blow, and feldom 

a ſweet word from his father; which affected 
bim greatly, and in ſome meaſure weakened his 


natural parts, as well as effaced thoſe rudiments 


of learning in which his kind maſter had affidu- 
oufly inſtructed him. 
As oppreſfion naturally attracts pity, ſo there 


was not a houſe in the village, where Dorilus 


8 was 
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I retired, and did nothing far her maintenance 3 


The Vindictive Mother- in- law. 25 
was not well received and kindly treated. His 
mother-in-law was generally condemned, and 
frequently reproved, which made her the more 
vindictive; and as ſhe ſaw her huſband's me- 
mory began to be impaired, ſhe practiſed upon 
him with ſuch ſubtilty and addreſs, that how 
ſtrange ſoever it may appear, ſhe infuſed a no- 
tion into his mind, that Dorilus was the ſole 
ſource of their misfortunes, and that all things 


might be ſpeedily retrieved, if he was once fairly 


out of the bouſe. Stephano, was equally at a los 
how. to bring it about, or how to hide his un- 
natural inclination, The lad on the other hand, 
though ſtupiſied with his misfortunes and ill 
uſage,. could not but perceive it; yet neither 
knowing where to go, or how to behave, he 
was obliged to make a virtue. of neceſſity, and 
diſſemble things daily, that went to bis very 
heart; and in ſpite of the coolneſs of his diſpo- 
ſition, hurried him almoſt to diſtraction ; ſo that 
if his ſorrow could have given him any fpirits, 
he had certainly quitted a place, where he was 
every moment inſulted, and where the ſervants, 
to make court to their miſtreſs, treated him as if 
he had been beneath them, and not the ſon 
of their maſter; a life ſo irkfome would infal+ 
libly have wore out his conſtitution, tho* natu- 
rally robuſt, if in the midſt of his troubles: be 


had not met with ſame conſolation. 


Amongſt the inhabitants of this ſmall place, 
there was an old woman, who lived in a little 
cottage, diftinguiſhed by the tightneſs of its 
outſide, and the neatneſs of every thing within, 
Her name was Melifla ; and as ſhe came from a 
place more than a hundred miles off, lived very 


C6 the 
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the neighbours told abundance of ſtrange tales of 
her ; but her true hiſtory was this, She had 
ſpent the beſt part of her life in a noble family, 
where ſhe waited on, and was the companion 
of the lady. The eldeſt ſon, as too frequently 
happens, had employed the eclat of his birth, 
the beauty of his perſon, and the ſuperiority of 
bis parts, in ſedycing an innocent country girl, 
whoſe name was Florimel; and the intrigue 
being diſcovered, the young rake was ſent to 
travel, and the unfortunate beauty abandoned to 
defpair. Meliſſa ſaw this with horror, and en- 
| deavoured to inſinuate ſomething in favour of 
this unhappy creature to her lord; for which, 
ſhe received a ſevere reprimand. | This, inſtead 
of ſtifling, augmented her compaſſion, which 
induced her to afford that relief ſhe could not 
procure, and Florimel and her unfortunate in- 
fant, whoſe name was Myrtilla, ſubſiſted at this 
poor woman's expence, for about three years, 
- and then the mother broke her heart with grief, 
recommending” her hapleſs child, in her laſt mo- 
ments, to the protection of providence, and the _ 
kindneſs of this good creature; whoſe tender- 7 


neſs induced her to promiſe much, and whoſe 
piety and virtue, made her religiouſly keep her 
word, in ſpite of all the aſperſions and incon= 
veniencies with which it was attended. - = 

She took the ſame care of the little orphan, 


as if it had been her own; and her lady dying, 
when the child had. attained. the age of ſeven 
years, and leaving her a little money, ſhe re- 
tired with it to this village, where ſhe had lived 
for twelve years, making in that ſpace three or 

_ four viſits to the father of the child, who was lon 
before return'd home; and ſenſible of this kindny 
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ke never ſuffered her to depart without a pre- 
ſent. She had educated Myrtilla in a manner 
ſuitable to that ſtate of life ſhe was like to lead, 
and with a ſmall tincture of learning, had taught 
her to be fincerely religious, and a very good 
houſewife. They lived together in the utmoſt 
harmony, roſe and went to bed early, were 
never idle, and had every thing about them in 
perfect order, though they received but few vi · 
fits, and hardly ever went abroad but to their 
devotions. It is almoſt incredible, that notwith- 
ſtanding all this privacy and retirement, they 
were the talk of the whole village; and as the 
vulgar always frame ſtrange ideas of things, they 
do not at all underftand; ſo there was nothing 
more common, than to hear them ſtile theſe 
two poor women, the young ſaint and the old 
witch; for as Meliſſa changed now and then a 
piece of gold, it was a point ſettled amongſt 
them, that ſhe muſt have it from the fairies, if 
not from beings of a worſe nature; but Myr- 
tilla, who was very handſome and very good na- 
tur'd, eſcaped all cenſure. . | 
As Meliſſa was well apprized of the circum- 
ſtances and misfortunes of Dorilus, ſo the hu- 
manity of her temper made her more than com- 
monly civil to him, when he had leiſure to make 
ber a viſit; and in return, he pruned the trees in 
her orchard, and didevery thing in the garden that 
might have been troubleſome to her, or fatiguing 
to Myrtilla, When bis mother-in-law had 
teized his father into a paſſion, he retiręg chi- 
ther, till the ſtorm was over; and Meliſſa,” When 
ſuch occaſions, gave him a great deal of good 
advice, while Myrtilla expreſſed her Gs 
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her tears. The goodneſs of the one, and the 
kindneſs of the other, wrought in time ſuch an 
effect on Dorilus's mind, tho” the long ſeries of 
trouble he had gone through, had rendered him 
rather phlegmatick than amorous, that at laſt he 
ventured to tell Myrtilla, if ever his circum- 
ſtances changed, he ſhould be glad to ſhare his 
fortunes with one, who had ſhewn ſo much pity 
for his pain. The old woman, however, dif- 
couraged all diſcourſes of this ſort, exhorted Do- 
rilus to obedience, and told Myrtilla, that it was 
not yet time for her to think of a huſband, But 
time or not time, as the young people ſaw one 
another often, fo they unperceptibly . came to 
conſider each other's intereſt, as if they had been 
already united. Myrtilla lamented that Dorilus 
ſhould be ſo uſed, and Dorilus could not bear to 
ſee Myrtilla employed in any laborious work, 
which whenever it was fit for him to do, he ne- 
ver failed to take off her hands, Thus without 
talking much of love, they expreſſed in their 


actions, a paſſion that was like to prove the more 


laſting, as it was viſibly diſintereſted and ſincere. 
We muſt now return to Rodope, who amongſt 
other good qualities poſſeſſed that of goſſipping 


in a high degree, which made it impoſſible for 
her to be long ignorant, that Dorilus ſpent all 


his holidays, and every hour of leiſure at the 
cottage of the old woman, which from a refined 
ſtroke of policy ſhe very much encouraged, and 


of a ſudden altered her conduct, brought Dori- 


Ius back to his father's table, and treated him in 
all reſpects ſo well for two or three months, that 
he began to think himſelf in another world. But 
when ſhe had triumphed over his honeſt and 


unſuſpicious nature, and had gained that end for 
| which 
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which her arts were employed, and of which 
we ſhall have hereafter an occaſion to ſpeak, ſhe 
returned to her old diſpoſition, invented new 
calumnies, poſſeſſed his father with freſh preju- 
dices, and in the end carried things ſo far as to 
obtain his conſent, that when he went next to 
pay his landlord, ſhe ſhould take an occaſion in 
his abſence to thruſt Dorilus out of doors. 

The poor young man not dreaming of any 
ſuch diſaſter, went after his work was done, the 
ſame evening that his father ſet out, to do ſame 
little matter in Meliſſa's garden, and being about 
midſummer ſtaid there till ten o'clock, When 
he had eat his ſupper, and was about to return 
home, Rodope ſent him word that where he 
had ſtayed ſo late he might remain for good 
and all, for that within his father's doors he ſhould 
never come again. By. the adviee of Meliſſa 
however he ventured back notwithftanding this 
meſſage, but his mother in law flatly refuſed 
him admittance, and he was forced to lie, firſt 
at one neighbour's houſe, and then at another, 
till his father returned back. Some of the oldeſt 
people in the village undertook to reconcile them, 
but it was impoſſible ; Stephano ſaid, he was 
able to get his own living, and ſhould no longer 
remain a burthen upon him. It was in vain 
that they repreſented to him, that inſtead of be- 
ing a burthen he was his principal ſupport, that 
this ſeparation would be very prejudicial to Ste- 
phano's affairs, and that heſides ſuch uſage to 
his eldeſt ſon would hurt his reputation extremes 
ly. He was deaf to all their arguments, but as 
he was a man void of artifice, he could not kelp 
adding, that his ſon was an eye fore to his wife, 


and 
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and that he was reſolved to be quiet if poſſible 
the little time he had to live. | 

When the news of all this reached Meliſſa, 
ſhe quickly foreſaw, that if ſome care was not 
immediately taken of the young man, this con- 
ſternation would ſo ſeize upon his ſpirits as might 
poſſibly break his heart. She ſent for him there- 
fore, and told him, that as ſhe was the involun- 
tary cauſe of his misfortune, and ſince his fa- 
ther had totally abandoned him, ſhe was willing 
to do for him all that was in her power. She 
added, that there was a little farm vacant at 
about a mile diſtant that belonged to his father's 
landlord, and if he would take it, and manage 
it the beſt he could, ſhe would help him to as 
much money as might be requiſite. Dorilus con- 
fented with joy, and reckoned” with ſuch afſu- 
ranee, that this was to be attended with the 
marriage of Myrtilla, that he went about it with 
the utmoſt .alacrity. All things were ſoon ad- 
juſted with the landlord, who treated him very 
kindly, and when he had ſtocked, and was on 
the point of entering upon this new ſcene of life, 
he aſked Meliſſa when he ſhould marry Myr- 
tilla, and was exceedingly ſurprized to hear that 
the muſt firſt ſee whether he was like to thrive. 
As there was no going back, Dorilus was forced 
to keep houſe as a bachelor, but the defire he 
had of altering his condition made a wonderful 
change in his temper. Inſtead of that dulneſs 
and melancholy which hung about him, he be- 
came as active as he was induſtrious, and in the 
ſpace of about a twelve month had all things in 
fo good order, that Meliſſa, upon her return from 
one of her journeys, did not think it proper to 
delay the ſettlement of Myrtilla any longer, fo 
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that the marriage was concluded and folemnized, 


and the young couple went home to their own 
houſe. Dorilus was very deſirous that the old 
woman ſhould dwell with them, but to that ſhe 
would by no means conſent. She took a poor 
girl, the daughter of one of her neighbours, to 
live with her, and contented herſelf with mak- 
ing frequent viſits to Dorilus and his ſpouſe ſo 
long as her health would permit. 

n a ſhort time after their marriage, Dorilus 
left almoſt every thing to his wife's management, 
except his agriculture, in which he was both in- 
duftrious and expert. She was equally prudent 
and indefatigable, and as Meliſſa helped them in 
the beginning, ſo in a little time their affairs 
were in a proſperous condition; and as things 
ever ſo little extraordinary are generally magni- 
fied, the whole country round rung of the good 
fortune of this young couple. Stephano was ſe- 
cretly pleaſed at the news, which gave Rodope 
more perplexity than the bad ſituation of their 
own affairs. She pretended at firſt to deſpiſe 
and laugh at theſe reports, and as if contrived 


only to reſtore him to his father's favour, ſhe 


next invented a hundred malicious tales that met 


with no kind of credit; and at length ſhe medi- 
| tated a reconciliation, that ſhe might have an 
opportunity of prying into their affairs, in hopes 
of kindling ſome animoſity or ſtrife between the 
* young couple. With this intention ſhe perſuaded 

Stephano to make them a viſit, and carried that 


point very eaſily, there being nothing the old 
man ſo much defired ; he went, and was received 


with all the kindneſs and duty imaginable, yet 


could not prevail upon Dorilus or his wife to 


return the viſit, they were with good reafon 
afraid 
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afraid of Rodope, and would by no means con- 
ſent to an interview. At length Dorilus being 
one day near his father's houſe, the old man 
with much ado prevailed upon him to come in, 
and his mother m law counterfeited fuch a tran- 
ſport of joy at the ſight of him, as in ſome mea- 
ſure removed the remembrance of her paſt be- 
haviour, and made way for ſucceſſive viſits. 
This was by no means acceptable to Myrtilla, 
tho? ſhe avoided as ntuch as poſſible ſhewing her 
uneaſineſs to her huſband, and abated nothing 
of that deference and reſpe& which was due to 
his father. Rodope next attempted to ſcrape an 
acquaintance with Meliſſa, but in that ſhe failed, 
for the old woman abſolutely refuſed to ſee her. 


At length, ſhe took advantage of her huſband's 


being prone to drown his cares in drink, and 
whenever Dorilus came to their houſe, ſupplied 
them fo plentifully, that the old man ſoon got 
his load, and the young one ſeldom went away 
ſober. She laid hold of theſe opportunities, un- 


der pretence of commending Myrtilla's good 


conduct, to expatiate on the great adyantage ſhe 
muſt have received from the ſage inſtructions of 
Meliſſa, glancing now and then at the fooliſh 
tales that bad been current about her ; pretend- 
ng to enquire into the relation between them, 
obſerving that Meliſſa was too old to be his 
wife's mother, and that poſſibly he might have 
expectations from her kindred. Thruſting ſuch 


| thoughts into his head, when it was before-dif- 


ordered with the fumes of liquor, ſhe ſent him 
home commonly in an ill temper, which Myr- 
tilla bore with great patience, and never re- 
proached him after their differences were over. 
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Another artifice of Rodope's was to practiſe 
upon Stephano, and between jeſt and earneſt, 
to aſk him many impertinent and diſagreeable 
queſtions, to which he ſeldom gave her any an- 


fuer. She had been plaguing him in this man- 


tues to the ſkies, telling him how 


ner one morning, when Dorilus came in, whom 
ſhe very kindly invited to dinner, aſked very 
affectionately after his wife, crying up her vir- 

ppy he was 
in a woman, whoſe induſtry and abilities were 
the theme of the whole country. After dinner, 
ſhe was for ſetting them to the bottle as uſual, 


and taking her leave, but Stephano anſwered, 


he was in ne humour for drinking, and with an 
air of authority, which he had never put on ſince 


4 | their marriage, bid her fit down and hear what 
he had to ſay. She obeyed him through ſurprize, 


and after looking ſtedfaſtly for ſome moments 
upon her, and then upon his fon, the old man 


9 wiping the tears from his eyes, and recollecting 


1 a little, proceeded thus, | 8 
This woman, Dorilus, is the very reverſe 


3 & of her that was thy mother. She was obedi- 
x © ent, induſtrious, and full of goodneſs. All 


the fault I know of her was, that from her 
& virtues, I came to have a better opinion of 


F the fex than I ought, and to believe, that by 


<< getting another wife, I ſhould have ſuch ano- 


ther woman, Rodope is negligent, malict- 
XZ © ous, and implacable, ſhe has made me miſe- 
V rable from the hour I married her; ſhe forced 


<< me to treat thee with a barbarity that my 


3 { ©© ſoul abhorred, and now envious of thy hap- 
x © pines, the would willingly give thee ill im- 


<* preffions of a wife, who perfectly reſembles 


F © her that bore thee, Beware of her arts, and 


„ cheriſh 
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c cheriſh that peace, which for many years I 


«© have ſought in vain. My life draws near an 


« end, and therefore I was willing in her pre- 
« ſence to teſtify my thoughts freely, that once 
« in my life I might act as became a father. I 
«6 ſhall be glad henceforward to ſee you as often 
« as I can, but we will drink together no more, 
« the man that has a long journey in view, 
«« ought to keep himſelf ſober. My bleſſing at- 
& tend you and her likewiſe, if this admonition 
<< has any effect, which I very much fear. But 
« it is fit that you ſhould know that your father 
« was no fool, and that ſhe ſhould be at length 
« told, that too great a love of eaſe, will tempt 


a man into courſes that will keep him conti- 


cc nually uneaſy.” | | 

' Dorilus burſting into tears, embraced the old 
man with the moſt tender affection; Rodope ſat 
filent and full of confuſion. At length ſhe wept 
too, and with all the diſſembled ſigns of pen: 
tence, aſked both their pardons, but abſolutely 


denied, that ſhe had ever any intention to pre- 


re Myrtilla in her huſband's opinion. When 
orilus returned home, he was very thoughtful 
and melancholy, which amazed his wife, . who 
did all ſhe could to divert him, till at length of 
his own accord, he told her what had paſſed, at 
which ſhe could not help being exceedingly afto- 
niſhed, flattering herſelf at the ſame time, that 
Rodope had ſeen her error, and that they had for 
the future nothing to fear from her vices : but 
the time of her converſion was not yet come; 
on the contrary, her tears flowed purely from 
ſpite and diſappointment, and the falſhoods fur- 
niſhed by her tongues were only calculated to 
faſcinate the eyes of thoſe, whole happineſs ſhe 
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was projecting, to diſturb by a new ſcene of de- 
luſions, contrived with the utmoſt cunning, and 
executed with the utmoſt virulence. 

Stephano remained between five and ſix months 
under a gradual decay, which was fuppoſed to 
proceed chiefly from trouble of mind. During 
that ſpace, till within a week of his end, he 
maintained that ſuperiority which he had aſſumed, 
and managed his affairs with ſuch ſteadineſs, that 
it was manifeſt, if he had taken up this reſolu- 
tion ſooner, they might have been abſolutely re- 
trieved ; as it was, he died pretty even with the 
world, and as Dorilus had- been inveigled, dur- 
ing the time that his mother in law treated him 


ſeo kindly, à little before ſhe turned him out of 


doors, to ſign a writing, by which ſhe was to 
remain in poſſeſſion of the whole eſtate, durin 
her widowhood, in caſe ſhe out lived her huſ- 
band, ſhe and her ſon, the copy of herſelf in 
miniature, were better provided for than they 
deſerved. In the ſpace of theſe fix months, her 
conduct was fo regular and unexceptionable, at 
leaft in appearance, that both Stephano and Do- 
rilus were abſolutely deceived, which had this 
good effect, that the old man died in peace and 
charity with her, and in the moſt affecting man- 
ner, recommended her and her ſon to the care 
of Dorilus, who with much truth and fincerity, 
promiſed to do for them all that they could ex- 
pect from a ſon or from a brother ; and as ſoon 
as the funeral of his father was over, he regulated 
things in the beſt manner he was able, and with 
the conſent of his wife, advanced what money 
was neceſſary to make their circumſtances eaſy. 
About ſix weeks after ſhe became a widow, 
Rodope expreſſed ſo great a deſire to ſee = 
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make her acknowledgments to Myrtilla, that 
Dorilus, who had not the leaft ſuſpicion of her 
infincerity, finding all intreaties to no purpoſe, 
at length laid his abſolute commands upon his 
wife, to go and make her a viſit. She did fo 
with great reluctance, and was received by Ro- 
dope with ſuch deep diflimulation, and with 
ſuch apparent marks of deference and ſubmiſſion, 
that the rectitude of her own heart defeated 
the dictates of her prudence, and left her with- 
out the leaſt ſcruple, as to the entire change of 
the old woman's diſpoſition, of which from the 
report of her huſband, ſhe had entertained but 
too favourable an opinion before. 

As ſoon as Rodope perceived, that her arts 
were attended with all the effects that ſhe could 
poſſibly deſire, ſhe began to make a trial of Myr- 
tilla's temper, by flattering her upon her beauty, 
lamenting that ſhe was buried in an obſcure part 
of the country, where it was i ible for her 
to receive that homage, which perſons of the 
higheſt dignity would be proud of paying to her 
charms. There was indeed ſome foundation 
for theſe compliments, ſince excluſive of the re- 
gularity of her features, a moſt admirable com- 
plexion, a delicate ſhape, juſt heighth, and eaſy 
behaviour, there was ſomething peculiarly ſtrik- 
ing and majeſtic in the manner of Myrtilla, which 
made her look as if 'ſhe had ſought in a country 
retirement, to conceal a perſon that might have 
done honour to a court. But with all this ſhe 2 
had no ambition, or rather the ſentiments ß 
her mind were ſuperior to all her exterior ad-. 
vantages. She anſwered with an unaffected air 
ef modeſty, that ſhe was born and educated in 
the country, that her deſires were perfectly 1 * 
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ble, that heaven had been propitious to her in 
all things, that her huſband, her children, and 
her family took up all her thoughts; and that as 
ſhe ſtudied to make them happy, ſo the per- 
ceiving that this had hitherto ſucceeded to her 
utmoſt wiſt, her prayers were entirely directed 
to obtain a continuance of theſe bleflings, and 
the preſervation of a fit diſpoſition in herſelf, to 
promote and to enjoy them, without feeling the 
ſting of envy in her own breaſt, or exciting it in 


When Rodope plainly ſaw that this 
failed, ſhe changed it into, exceflive admiration 


1 of her prudence and virtue, of which ſhe la- 
boured to give Myrtilla ſuch high ideas, as might 


induce her to treat her huſband with contempt, 


and by aſſuming airs, utterly inconſiſtent with 


her ſtation, render her inſenſibly ridiculous from 


being univerſally reſpected. As there is nothing 


perfect in human nature, ſo this was really the 


weak ſide of the amiable Myrtilla. She 

co have a great opinion of Rodope's ſenſe, and 
2 A better of her own conduct, that had triumphed 
= overall the arts of this deceitful woman, and in 
ſpite of the duplicity of her nature, had con- 
verted her averſion into admiration. 


But as ſhe ſeldom viſited Rodope, without 


paying her duty to Meliſſa before ſhe returned 
home; that truly wife woman, ſpeedily per- 
cebeived the dawn of pride in the looks, the ac- 
tion, and the language of the wife of Dorilus. 
Do I dream, faid the, one day, when Myr- 


« tilla was taking her leave of her, or is this a 


XZ < ladyof diſtinction, that I have ſo long conſidered 


as the ſpouſe of a peaſant. Alas, Meliſla! 
to what purpoſe: have all my cares, all my in- 
1 « ſtructions, 


IE 


ilk 
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* ſtructions, and all my lectures been employed? 
% Alas, Myrtilla ! having eſcaped the dangers 
„of infancy, the follies of youth, the diſaſters | 
of the early part of life, was deſtruction re- 
<< ſerved for that period, when your virtues | 
„ ſhould have ſhone in meridian. ſplendour ? 
«© Whence ariſes that ſtately look, that erect 
e poſture, and that ſtudied choice of words, ſo 
« incompatible with the condition in which pro- 
« vidence has placed you, and in which you 
«© have been hitherto a thouſand times happier, 
« than thoſe you aukwardly affect to imitate ? 
*© Be gone, Myrtilla, be gone, and never ſee 


« me again, till humility has reſumed her ſeat 


© in your breaſt, and demoliſhed that idol you 
„have placed there of your own perfetions.* 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion that 
Myrtilla was in; ſhe withdrew without ſpeaking 
a word, returned home, vexed, melancholy and 
aſhamed. Dorilus quickly perceived, that her 
mind was more diſcompoſed than he had ever 
ſeen it, and preſſed to know the cauſe, concludin 
within himſelf, that Rodope had relapſed, — 
that his wife had diſcovered ſome new practices 
to give them diſquiet. Myrtilla kept her ſecret, 
ſhe ſaid, that Meliſſa's indiſpoſition and infirmi- 
ties gave her great uneaſineſs, and that conſi- 
dering the many obligations ſhe was under, ſhe 
hoped he would excuſe her, if the thoughts of 
loſing ſo dear a friend, had made too ſtrong an 
impreſſion on her imagination. If that be the 
caſe, ſaid Dorilus, I cannot blame you, but! 
owe her till greater, being equally indebted for 
the favours ſhe has conferred on you, and rea- 
ing the benefit of them, by her beſtowing. you 
upon me, after ſaving me from ruin, when I 
Was 
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was in no condition to help myſelf. Pray return 
to morrow, and if you find Meliſſa worſe, re- 
main with her; I ſhould never forgive either 
you or myſelf, for the {lighteſt circumſtance of 
ingratitude toward her. | 

The next day Myrtilla thought it prudent to 
make Meliſſa another viſit, in which her beha- 
viour fully ſhewed what a reformation had been 
made by a ſingle rebuke. The good old wo- 
man took a great deal of pains, to make her 
ſenſible that pride was the blackeſt of all crimes, 
becauſe it turns even our beſt qualities into vices, 
tarniſhes our brighteſt endowments, and the 
better the being is which it invades, makes it 
become ſo much the worſe. In the courſe of 
their conyerſation, Meliſſa plainly diſcovered 
that Rodope was the emiſſary of darkneſs that 
had corrupted her diſciple, ſhe therefore conjured 
her not to continue her viſits, but to reſtrain all 


communication with her, to the ſtrict rules of 


decent civility, Myrtilla intimated, that having 
ſuffered ſo much by her ill will, ſhe was afraid 
of diſobli ing her again. I doubt child, an- 
ſwered Meliſſa, that your fear is but too well 
founded, but take my advice, notwithſtanding 
ſhe may do you much hurt as an enemy, ſhe 
muſt do you much more, if you conſider her as 
a friend: In either caſe you will not be ſafe, but 


in one you will be innocent, and in the other an 
XZ acceſlary to your own ruin. Be ruled therefore 


by me who have ſeen much; alas, too much of 
this world, be true to yourſelf and fear not her 
falſhood. Sooner or later it will fall entirely up- 
on her own head. | 

Myrtilla purſued punctually the counſels of 
her ancient protectreſs, and it was not long be- 
Vol. II. D fore 
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fore Rodope penetrated her conduct fo far, as 
to diſcover that ſhe was ſtill ſuſpected. This 
raiſed her reſentment ta the higheſt pitch, and 
ſhe reſolved to facrifice all things, rather than 
not be revenged upon a woman, who, tho' fo 
much younger, was wiſer, better and happier 
than herſelf. After racking her thoughts almoſt 
to diſtraction, ſhe fixed upon a ſcheme exquiſite 
in its kind, but execrable in its nature. She 
wrote ſeveral paſſionate love letters in a feigned + 
hand, and made her ſon Papilio throw them 
over a low hedge, in the dufk of evening, at 
ſeveral times into Dorilus's garden. By a ſtrange 
accident, not one of theſe ever came to. his 
hand, but were from time to time taken up by 
Myrtilla who read and burnt them, except the 
firſt, not without uneaſineſs ; and yet, which is no 
leſs ſtrange without the leaſt ſufpicion, that this 
was a new practice of her mother-in-law. Ro- 
dope all this while was'in the greateſt torment ; 
ſhe. watched the looks, the words, the geſtures 
of Dorilus, whenever he came to fee her, and 
was almoſt mad to find that an expedient fo well 
contrived had no manner of effect. She intro- 
duced diſcourſes of Myrtilla's beauty, on pur- 
\ poſe to fift him, but in vain. I thought her 
<< perſon handſome, ſaid he, before I married 
her, and I have found her very prudent ever 
„ ſince. I hear many of my neighbours com- 
<< plain of their wives, and if I knew mine had 
any fault, I ſhould complain of her too, but 
nus I do not, I am forced to hold my tongue.“ 
This blunt ſpeech was a kind of dagger, that 
Pierced to the very ſoul of Rodope. The head 
and heart of this fool, faid ſhe to herſelf, are 
equally impenetrable, and with all my 2 15 


ſhall never get the better of this creature, .who 
had the ſkill to open my huſband's eyes, and to 
ſeal up thoſe of her own. She determined how- 


ever to make another effort, and having wrote 


a freſn letter, called for Papilio, and bid him 
fling it over the hedge as he uſed to do. The 
boy fell a crying, and ſaid he was afraid to go. 
Rodope aſked him what made him afraid; the 
boy replied, that every time he went he met 
Philemon, their next door neighbour, in the lane 
behind the garden, and that he had threatened 
to whip him if ever he catched him there again. 
Iwill then ſend fome body elfe, child, ſaid his 
mother, diſſembling the ſatisfaction that this 
piece of intelligence gave her, for 'ſhe had not 
the leaſt doubt that there was A.correſpondence 
between Philemon and Myrtilla, and' that by 
this means, her project was diſcovered and ſpoiled. 

The happy lover, the victorious general, ne- 
ver felt a greater flow of ſpirits in conſequence 
of their ſucceſs,” than Rodope in the contem- 
plation of hers, which ſhe thought infalidſe. She 
wrote a letter to Dorilus, ſubſcribed a friend, 
acquainting him, that towards ſeven at night, 
Philemon met Myrtilla in the ſhady lane behind 
his garden, and that nothing could have moved 
the author of this diſcovery to make it, but the 
defire of reſcuing ſo honeſt, and ſo harmleſs a 
man from the treachery of ſo baſe a woman. 
This letter ſhe got privately conveyed into a par- 
cel; that was left for her ſon-in-law at a houſe 
in the town where he uſually called; and her 
deſign was fo” far anſwered, that it came very 
ſafe to his hands. He read it with ſome emo- 
tion, and reflected upon it with {till more un- 
eaſineſs. Philemon 9 of his beſt friends; 
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it was from his hands that he had received Myr- 
tilla in marriage, he was the ſponſor to his: firſt 
Child, and came very frequently to his houſe. 
Yet upon running over in his mind a variety of 
incidents that had happened ſince their marriage, 
he could find nothing that gave the leaſt colour 
of truth to this accuſation, which notwithſtand- 
ing, he could not either drive out of his head, 
or reſolve to ſpeak of it to his wife. 1 

On the contrary, be determined to watch ber 
for two or three nights, which he did to no 
manner of purpoſe, and this had like to have 
cured him; but recollecting that if the thing was 
true, ſhe might probably remain within doors 
- while he was in the houſe, he bethought himſelf 
of another courſe ; he ſent his wife the next af- 
ternoon to a neighbour's, where he promiſed to 
come himſelf as ſoon as it was dark, and then 

went into the garden, and walked there from 
| ſun ſet till he could not ſee his hand, without 
perceiving any thing but his own ſhadow. Yet 
this did not ſatisfy him. It was poflible, that 
by ſome ſecret ſignal, Philemon might be in- 
formed, that his wife was abroad. It is the pro- 
perty of jealouſy to be very ingenious in con- 
triving fictions, to diſturb the heart in which it 
inhabits. What ſerved to nouriſh the diſeaſe in 
Dorilus, was, that while he was muſing there 
by himſelf, his wife came to fetch him, which 
put him not a little out of temper, and might 
probably have raiſed ſuſpicions in a boſom leſs 
calm than that of Myrtilla, who ſaid, that her 
neighbours were impatient till he came, and that 
| ſhe had not diſturbed him, if they had not com- 
pelled her to it. This pacified him, and find- 
ing it n enquiry to be true, he E ak 
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think himſelf once more in the wrong. The 
next morning however, he contrived an expe- 
dient that he thought could not fail; there was 
a large elm at the entrance of the lane, into 
which he reſolved to climb, and to watch there 
for the coming of Philemon the very next night. 
This noble defign of perching upon a tree, 
delighted him extremely before it came to be 
put in practice ; but when he had got up and 
rooſted there for an hour or two, his ſpeculations 
gave him no great ſatisfaction, His thoughts 
ran firſt one way and then another, at length 
when it grew gloomy 'and cold, he begun to 
curſe the letter and the contriver, and at laſt 
was on the point of getting down and going 
home to bed, when hearing a man's foot at a 
ſmall diſtance, he peeped through the leaves, 
and faw plainly that it was Philemon. His ſen- 
timents whirled round in an inſtant, he was 
now as fully convinced as he was incredulous 
before, and without ſtaying a moment to con- 
fider what he ſhould ſay, or what he ſhould do, 
he flid down and followed him as faſt as he was 
able. When he had got a little beyond the cor- 
ner of his own garden, Philemon hearing a man's 
foot behind him ſtopped. Dorilus when he 
came up was out of breath, but as ſoon as he 
could recover himſelf ; my wife, ſaid he, is very 
much obliged to you for theſe evening viſits ; and 
it feems— Your wife, ſaid Philemon, why 
Dorilus are you run mad, what is the meaning 
.of this behaviour? The meaning of your beha- 
viour, ſaid Dorilus, I have here in black and 
white, ſhewing him the letter; which when 
Philemon had read, he pauſed a little, and then 
putting it in his pocket; friend Dorilus, ſaid he, 
- Jv you 
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you and I muſt not part, till this matter is cleared 
up, come along with me briſkly,. but ſay not 
another word. They walked together ſilently, 
for a mile and a half, and then found themſelves 
under the wall of the gentleman's garden, who 
was Dorilus's landlord, There Philemon ſtopped, 
and having whiſtled ſoftly, the window of a 
- ſummer -houſe was opened. The lover eaſily, 
mounted the wall, bidding Dorilus ſtay a mo- 
ment, and he would call him up, which he did. 
When he had likewiſe got in at the window, 
he ſaw -his landlord's only daughter, a young 
woman of about nineteen; this, ſaid Philemon, 
eſenting Dorilus, is my friend, to whoſe houſe 
propoſe to carry you; I met him accidentally 
and brought him with me, that we might con- 
cert all things together. Indeed, ſaid ſhe, it is 
time, for my father propoſed a match to me 
this morning, and without ceremony, told me, 
he had caſt his eyes upon a young man, who 
would make me a very good huſband; that he 
began to grow in years himſelf, and was there- 
fore reſolved to ſee me ſettled without delay. 
Pray, ſaid Philemon, who is this fortunate youth? 
that is more than I can tell, anſwered the young 
woman, all. that I know 1s that he lives in your 
village, and my father ſays, he is a very pru- 
dent young man, and one whoſe perſon any 
woman may like. He is to dine here this day 
ſen' night, but J am determined not to ſee him, 
and therefore take your meaſures with your friend, 
and I will meet you here the night before and 
go to his houſe. I dare not ſtay a moment now, 
tor you are come later than your time, and my 
father will call me to read to him, as ſoon as 
he gets up into his chamber. 
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Philemag and Dorilus deſcended with the ut- 
moſt expedition, but did not make quite ſo much 
haſte Too as pou we did thither ; when .they had 

about half a mile, what think you of your 
tter, my friend, ſaid Philemon? I think, an- 
ſwered Dorilus, that I am a fool; but however, 
I have the ſatisfaction of knowi that you are 


another. What more riddles ffill, added Phi- 


lemon? Riddle me no riddles, cried Darilus, 
you would not ſuffer me to open my mouth, 
going, and now let us trot home as faſt as we 
can in ſilence; when we are by a good fire, and 
Myrtilla has got us ſome ſupper, ſhe ſhall be 


judge between us. You ſhall give her the hiſ- 


tory of my folly, and then II let her into 
yours, after which ſhe ſhall decide which is the 
eateſt ſa 13 0 make nothing then, ſaid Phi- 
lemon, o traying m cret to your WI 

| * ſaid Bardus = may. I periſh Bang: 
> a ſecret from her —_— ad I diſcloſed 
this in time, I had not hung ſhivering in yon 

tall elm, till I had almoſt loſt the uſe of my 
limbs, purely to have the pleaſure of ſeeing a 
fellow bent upon a more fogliſh errand than m 
own; come, mend your pace neighbour, for = 
am ſtill almoſt frozen. + 
When they came home they found a good 
fire, the cloth laid, and Myrtilla waiting for 
her huſband to go to ſupper. They had Dh of 


them by this time good ſtomachs, and thought 
. 


prudent therefore to diſpatch chat buſineſs 
Ayrtilla ſupplied them with 8 * thing in gre: 
abundance, with ſuch an air of frankneſ; IK 
good humour, as, but the night before wo 


| have fully convinced Dorilus, that his intelli- 
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than once at the thought, which Philemon in- 
terpreted in another ſenſe, You need not laugh 
neighbour, ſaid he, e pen is not given yet, 


and when it is it will not be on your fide. What 
judgment, cried Myrtilla? My dear, anſwered 
Dorilus, that we are to learn from you. Take 
your place there at the upper end of the board, 
and when you have heard what each of us has 
to ſay, tell us honeſtly, which you take to be 
the greateſt fool. Come Philemon, do you be- 
gin, deliver your charge freely, and produce all 
the evidence you can. | WFP 
| The wife of Dorilus could mot help looking a 
little grave at ſome parts of Philemon's ſtory, 
which he cloſed with telling her the reſolution 
her huſband had made, never to keep a ſecret 


from her again. I wiſh, ſaid ſhe, I had taken 


the ſame reſolution ſome time ago, which if 1 
had, all this trouble would have been prevented. 
His friend, I believe, furniſhed me with ſome 


letters before writing that to him; I burnt: them 


all but the firſt, which is in that drawer. behind 
you. As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe reached her huſband 
the key, who opened it, took out the letter, 
and upon perufal-and 1 it, found it to 

hilemon, how 
came you by theſe letters; I found them, ſaid 


Myrtilla, at the bottom of the garden, and be- 
lieve ſome body threw them over the low hedge 
out of the lane. That ſome body, replied he, 


was your precious brother-in-law, Papilio. You 
now know the occaſion of my walks through 


it; I found him ſkulking under the hedge there 


ſeveral times, and the laſt time threatened to 
whip him ; for knowing what an excellent tu- 


toreſs he has at home, I thought he came _ 


— 
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ther for no good. They ſay, added Dorilus, 
that women are very inconſtant, we muſt how- 
ever in juſtice acquit my mother-in-law, Ro- 
dope, who has never gone one ſtep out of her 
road ever ſince I knew her. Well, ſhe always 
told my father I was a fool, and now ſhe has 
made me one, but not a greater than you, Phi- 
lemon. That is ſtill to be proved, ſaid Myr- 
tilla, unleſs you think his being in love with Syl- 
via is evidence ſufficient, and in that caſe I doubt 
J ſhall acquit him. No, no, miſtreſs, replied 
Dorilus, that you will not do, when you have 
heard my tale, and.he has anſwered a few queſ- 
tions that I have to aſk him. What are thoſe, 
ſaid Philemon? As I live J will tell you the truth. 
In the firſt place then, ſaid Dorilus, let us hear 
why you courted my landlord's daughter, without 
applying to him. This affair, replied he, is of 
three years ſtanding, and Sylvia always aſſured me, 
that her father was one of the ſevereſt men in 
the world ; that he told her every day of his 
life, who ever married her without his conſent, 
ſhould marry a beggar; and that he would turn 
her out of doors, if ever he knew that ſhe ſpoke 
to a man not recommended by himſelf. Do you 
call theſe reaſons, ſaid Dorilus? Why, anſwered 
Philemon, I cannot ſay they are very good ones, 
but the truth is I liked her, and ſhe did not dif- 
like me at firſt ſight. Very well,. returned Do- 
rilus, and if I had not taken it in my head to 
air myſelf on the top of the tall elm, you might 
have married a beggar; for truſt me old Cory- 
don will not break his-word to man, woman, or. 
bis own child. But if you will reſt the matter 
here, and confeſs PR a greater fool than * 
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it is not impoſſible that you may be put in a way 
to marry your miſtreſs, and to acquire all her 
father's eſtate. That is as much as to ſay, Do- 
rilus, returned his friend, that if I will confeſs 
1 a foo), you will make me a happy man. 
yrtilla, I ſubmit, and you may give judg- 
ment, I am a greater fool than Dorilus, not- 
withſtanding, his airing upon the tall elm. Will 
that do? Why it ſhall do, ſaid Dorilus, tho' I 
could make you air yourſelf upon that elm too, 
in order to obtain the advice I am able to give 
you. You muſt therefore be a greater fool than 
F you ſtand in need of a fool's advice. 
But not to keep you longer in ſuſpence, what 1 
have to tell you is in few words this. 
What Sylvia told you of her father, was a 
very indifferent ſketch of the picture of an honeſt 
eld man, He is towards ſeventy, and moſt people 
at that age have their humours ; he was my fa- 
ther's landlord and is mine, as ſuch he has been 
kind to both. I ought to ſpeak well of him, 
for he has ſo good an opinion of me, that about 
a week ago, he ſent for me in order to enquire 
the character of one Philemon, a neighbour of 
my father's, who I believe is the perſon he has 
pitched upon to be his ſon-in-law, Now my 
friend, will you accept the daughter's invitation, 
or ſtay for the father's. It will make but a tri- 
fling difference, and amongſt friends, methinks 
a day ſhould not break ſquares, Bleſs ane, Phi- 
lemon, why you look a little fooliſh upon the 
matter, What ſay you, man, would you not have 
been content to have let your Hb chatter for 
an hour or two upon the tall elm, to hear ſuch 
a piece of news as this when you came down : 
I believe I ſhould, returned Philemon; I find 
£ | | we 
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we are but bad judges of our own affairs, and 
that when we venture into bye paths, in order 
to make a ſhorter cut, we are in danger of many 
more diſaſters, than if we had kept the high 
road. It ſhall be a warning to me for life; but 
ſome method muſt be found to inform Sylvia, 
that her father's choice and her own are the 
very ſame. That care ſhall be mine, ſaid Do- 
rilus, I will make Corydon a viſit to morrow 
morning, and will find means to give Sylvia a 
hint 2 I leave the houſe. Come, neigh- 
bour, one cup ,more to her health, and inſtead 
of repining that we are fools, let us be thankful 
to heayen that we are not knaves, and that our 
hearts are not of the ſame make with that of 
Rodope. | : | : 
In a few days after the marriage of Philemon, 
the mirth which it occaſioned in the houſe of 
Dorilus, was turned into mourning by the death 
of Meliſſa. She kept her bed a ſhort time, dur- 
ing which, Myrtilla conſtantly attended her, as 
much edified by her diſcourſes, as afflicted by 
the miſery in which ſhe ſaw her. That good 
woman left her all ſhe had, which was no great 
matter, together with her cottage, orchard, and 
garden, which ſhe had purchaſed, defiring her 
to do ſomething for her maid Phillis, tho' ſhe 
was far from deſerving it; at the requeſt of Myr- 
tilla, Philemon took her into his houſe, and his 
wife was very kind to her. As ſoon as the bu- 
rial was over, Dorilus and his wife returned 
home, and ſhut up the cottage of their good old 
friend for the preſent. 1 
All this time Rodope was in the utmoſt anx- 


iT, her ſon-in-law came no longer near her z 
Fhilemon's ae another eye ſore, * 
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the death of Meliſſa gave her a little com- 
fort; and Phillis had not been three days in her 
new place, before Rodope made an acquaintance 
with her, in order to fiſh out, if poſſible, ſome- 
thing of her old miſtreſs's hiſtory ; but though 
the wench was naturally miſchievous and filly, 
ſhe was able to tell her nothing, except that 
Meliſſa ſpent a great part of her time in pray- 
ers, and the reſt in reading good books. As 
this did not at all anſwer her purpoſe, ſhe was 
on the point of giving over her inquiries ; when 
ſhe acc.dentally Kae a circumſtance, that ſhe 
thought led her to that point, which of all 
others. ſhe was beſt pleaſed to hear, becauſe at 
firſt ſight it had a very ill look, 

She was aſking Phillis, what diſcourſes Meliſa 
had with Myrtilla before her death; the girt told 
her what ſhe could remember, or what ſhe in- 
vented, and amongſt the reſt, that the latter 
| ſhewed her miſtreſs a locket, which ſhe told 

her ſhe had ſafely kept, and never failed to look 
upon it every Sunday evening, to which ſhe at- 
fributed all the good fortune of her life. Oh! 
the witch! the witch ! cried Rodope, I thought 
that young flut had ſomething more than pru- 
' dence to guide her; and fo it ſeems ſhe is in- 
debted for her good Juck to the devil, and my 
precious daughter- in-law's portion was a charm. 
Harkee, Phillis, ſaid ſhe, if you can contrive to 
bring me that locket, I will give you this piece 
of gold, which, by the way, was one of the 
only three that at this time he had in the world. 
Phillis promiſed to do her beft, and ſaid, ſhe 
was to go to the houſe of Dorilus the very next 
Sunday, Myrtilla having promiſed to give her 
the beſt part of her miſtreſs" s Cloaths, a 
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bid her be ſure not to ſay a word of what had 
paſſed between them, and made her many fine 
promiſes of what ſhe would do for her, and that 
nobody ſhould ever know the true reaſon of th 
good will ſhe bore her. | | 
At the time of this admirable converſation, 
Papilio lay very ill, and though his mother was 
as fond of him as ſhe could be of any thing, yet 
the hopes of blaſting Myrtilla's character for 
ever, took up at leaſt as much of her attention 
as the care of her only fon. On the Monday 
morning, Phillis returned with the joyful news, 
that 'while her young miſtreſs was looking up 
the cloaths for her, ſhe ſaw the box in which 
the locket was in one of the drawers, and with 
great dexterity clap'd it into her pocket. An 
exchange was preſently made of the box for the 
piece 'of gold, and Te the nurſe 
told her, that her ſon would hardly live over the 
night, the left him to lock herſelf up and ex- 
amine this charm. Upon opening the box, ſhe 
found the locket was of a kind of blue ſtone ſet 
in ſilver, of an oval form, with theſe words in 
little gold points upon the front. Truth is ir- 
reproachable, and innocence invincible. On the 
backſide was this infcription : Jdodeffy and fru- 
gality keep in peace, and keep out neceſſity ; 
upon opening it, ſhe. found thefe words ſtudded 
within : ad, ry and good humour, are the pul- 
lars of female government, ——then domeſ- 
tic intereſts render obedience mexpedient. Then 
to my ſorrow, faid ſhe, when ſhe had done 
reading, they are both faints ! She put the locket 


into the box, and having hid it up ſafely, threw 


herſelf upon her bed in ſuch an agony as is not to 
be deſcribed. As ſoon as ſhe came a little to 
by 7 2 ' | berſelf, 
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herſelf, ſhe went to attend her ſon, whom ſhe 
gund dying. She ſaw him expire, and then re- 
lapſed into a fit of diſtraction and deſpair. 
Thoſe about her thought ſhe would have died 
likewiſe, but at laſt ſhe recovered ſtrength e- 
nough to retire to her own room, where the 
nurſe and her ſervant put her to bed 

- The next day, ſhe ſent the man that took 
care of her country buſineſs, to requeſt Dorilus 
and Myrtilla to come to her the Sunday follow- 
ing, if ſhe ſurvived till that time, which would 
depend upon the anſwer returned by them. 
The poor fellow delivered his meſlage very punc- 
tually, and deſcribed his miſtreſs's condition with 
ſuch ſimplicity. and ſorrow, that Dorilus and 
Myrtilla, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, ſent 
her word, they would certainly come then or 


meſſage, Rodope recovered her ſpirits, roſe the 
next day, and gave directions for the funeral, 
which was performed the evening following. 
On the Sunday morning, ſhe dreſſed | herſelf 
, decently in mourning, and received her 
ſon-in-law and his wife, (who were in mourning 
likewiſe) with great calmneſs and compoſure, 
and after the firſt ceremonies were over, and 
the company that came to condole with her gone, 
_ the defired- them to walk up ſtairs. _ | 
Wen they were come into the beſt room of 
the houſe, and ſhe had ſeated them in, two 
chairs cloſe. by each other, taking hold of Do- 
rilus by the right hand and Myrtilla with the 
left, ſne kneel'd down before them, and then 
with a clear and firm voice, very different ow 
. 2 


we tone in which ſhe uſually ſpoke, (which 
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3 kind of whining ſoftneſs) ſhe delivered herſelf 
* | | 7 I; N 
„ Behold at your feet a miſerable old wretch, 
66 covered with crimes. I have diſſembled all 
* my life long, and have done you both all the 
injuries that lay in my power, which, though 
« many and great, were but few. in compariſon 
« of what I intended. With ſome you are ac- 
« quainted ; but thoſe which have eſcaped your 
c knowledge are numberleſs. I aſk, with all 
& humility and fincerity, both 2 pardons ; I 
& expect this from your goodneſs, and will i 
« ſome meaſure merit it by my penitence, of 
« which, and of the truth of this confeſſion, 
% will give you convincing proofs. For the 
6 love of heaven, for the ſake of your father's 
* aſhes, in reſpect to theſe grey hairs and wi- 
«© thered limbs, pity and forgive me.“ 5 2 
Dorilus and Myriilla, whom amazement had 
almoſt changed into ſtatues, roſe and lifted her 
up,. embraced her tenderly, and promiſed her, 
not only forgiveneſs, but affection, duty and 
2 to the very utmoſt of their powen 
t is enough, ſaid ſhe, my children, but let me 
try in ſome meaſure to deſerve it. She then 
went to her drawers, and when ſhe returned, 
ſhe preſented the box with the locket to Myr- 
tilla. There, ſaid ſhe, is that precious jewel I 
bribed Phillis to fteal from you; and here, faid 
ſhe, turning to Dorilus, is the deed, by Which 
1 hold your father's eſtate. As ſhe ſpoke theſe 
words, ſhe tore his ſeal from it, and then de- 
livered it into his hands. All that T have te 
defire, ſaid ſhe, is this, either come and live 
here with me, or fuffer me to come and live 
, Oy nag, NO 


64 Mee 
hood may take notice of our reconciliation; be 
convinced that it is ſincere, and that Rodope is 
no more the woman ſhe was. After that you 
ſhall give me Meliſſa's cottage, where I will 
reſide the remainder of my days, and ſtrive to 
imitate her. | 7 dh RIES 
They readily yielded to her requeſt, ſtaid 
wich her ten days, and then carried her to their 
own houſe, where Philemon. and his wife came 
to ſee her, and where the children of Dorilus 
always called her grandmother, and paid her the 
ſame reſpect, as if they had been deſcended 
from her. At the expiration of fix months, 
ſhe defired to remove to the cottage, and tho' 
Dorilus and Myrtilla prefſed her with the great- 
eſt tenderneſs, to depart from that circumſtance 
of their promiſe, ſhe could not be prevailed upon, 
ſo that at length they were forced to comply : 
ſhe remained there in the exerciſe of the moſt ex- 
emplary piety, and diſtributed in alms the greateſt 
part of the rent of Stephano's eſtate, which, 
notwithſtanding the deed was cancelled, Dori- 
Jus duly. paid her for above three years, and 
then died with great reſignation and penitence. 
Such are the examples that are ſometimes 
furniſhed from private life ; ſuch the lamentable 
_ conſequences of female vices ; ſuch the happy 
effects of female virtues. The ſex is unjuſtly 
deteſted or derided for the former, and without 
reaſon. adored or admired for the latter. Every 
woman is anſwerable for her own conduct, and 
for that only. There have no doubt been man) 
Rodope's, and there have been alſo ſome Melif- 
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fa's, and not a few Myrtilla's. Let us then 
ſtudy to be impartial, give freely that tribute of 
Praiſe which is due to the virtuous ; cenſure the 

| | | ' vicious 
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vicious with the ſame freedom till they become 
penitents, and then forgive them. But let us 
ſtill remember, that we are none of us perfect, 
that Myrtilla herſelf was once on the point of 
falling, and that Rodope, though wicked and 
old, was at laſt reclaimed. Theſe are the truths 
my ſtory teaches, and I hope not diſagreeably. 

I -know that I am exempted from the neceſ- 
ſity of cloſing with verſe, and perhaps I had bet- 
ter not have waved that exemption ; but Con- 
ſtantia and Beaumont are lovers of poetry, and 
fo is Mr. Anguiſh too, though he diſſembles it; 
for whoſe ſakes therefore, I run the hazard of 
ſtanding. in need of a particular pardon, when I 
might have taken ſhelter under a general in- 
demaity. ; 72241 5 


The ſoft jonguil in liv'ry gay, 
Sꝛweet 2 all 4 ; 
Lillies array d in wirgin.bloom, © 
E xhaling far. their rich perfume ; bs N 
Or what in ſmell ſurpaſſes thoſe, 
The fragrance of the tuberoſe. 
Are not alike to ev'ry brain, 
But fame afflift with ſhooting pain; 
As i their ſweets were too intenſe, 


And quite oppreſs'd the fainting ſenſe. 


But vi'lets in their robe of blue, 
In odour gentle as in hue; 
The briar ſweet, the hawthorn fair 
That ſcent, yet ſcarcely ſcent the air ; 
The woodbines creeping hedges ver, 
Mild nature's odorif*rous ſtore ; 
The meadows, flowers, the myrtle ſhade, 
Or fteams of hay when newly made; 
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The morning gale, the edi ning breeze, 
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Thus in A fell eee A le 442 269? 
Who midſt ſuperior folly flrays 3 i 
fs bold in thought, ts free'to ftrile, * 10 


And hits the ſcene extremely like ; 
*Tis ten to one the tale allures, 
Hud ſcatters wounds inſtead of cures. 
But in the humble vale of li. 
Deſcribing love, l 2 * le Tone er 
Y nature with unerring light, | 4 OI 
ett the artiffs pencil rigbt; 
Be ſure the truth hell ftilliexpreſs, 
And paſſions wear tbeir native dreſs. 
The ſprings of motion all appear, 
nd ev'ry act's extremely clear; 
His. ſcill th attentive audience charms, 
2 tale delights, the moral warms. 
And if a woman this could do. 
That woman ſure would Pleaſe you t. 


We have reaſon, ſaid Sir n Teſty, 
addreſſing himſelf to lady Conſtantia, to value 
ourſelves not a little the acquiſition of O- 
livia. She has not only entered into the ſpirit of 
our amuſements, but has, I think, left us almoſt all 
behind her: this ſtory of her's is in a new man- 
ner, and as ſatisfadtory as ſurpriſing. There is 
no doubt, that it will raiſe a noble ſpirit of emu- 
_— amongſt the poung members of our ſo- 

rs and though prodigiouſly. delighted 

their paſt performances, I muſt never the 


KAT if they do not ſurpaſs themſelves. 
livia has e o be peed, ren Jl 
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get with the compliment you have made 
her; but I am afraid you have alarmed Henri- 
etta, and as for the reſt of our young people, 
you know they are abſent. We have: reaſon 
indeed to be grateful for a relation finely. divers 
ſified with grave reſlections, and pleafant ſtrokes 
of humour, and which takes into its compaſs, 
almoſt every age and circumſtance of private life. 
The happy invention, the regular conduct, the 
eaſy and natural winding up of this ſtory, muſt 
certainly have cuſt Olivia a great deal of pains; 
and yet her eaſy manner of telling it, took a- 
way all appearance of labour, and made us be- 
lieve, that ſhe entertained us without any ex- 
pence of thought or trouble to herſelf, which 
made it ſtill more acceptable. When it ſhall 
come to my turn, I doubt the caſe will be v 
different, and that the luſtre of Qlivia's hs 
will receive ſome farther. help from ſuch -a foil. 
But be that as it will, I ſhall be far from envy+ 
ing talents that have given me ſo much plea- 
ſure, exerted in a manner ſo obliging, and ac+ 
companied with a modeſt uneaſineſs in e. 
praiſes that ſhe has ſo well deſerved. 
I proteſt, ſaid Mr. Penſive, that amongſt the 
ſeveral kinds of moral biſtory, with which I am 
acquainted, there is none that ſeems ſo difficult 
to ſucceed in as this. For generally ſpeaking, 
where there is nothing great or ſurpriſing to af- 
ſiſt the action, and employ the attention of the 
audience, ſuch pieces are apt to ſeem flat. 
The ſtriking out of incidents on a plan, the 
compals of which — to be ſo very narrow, 
is in a manner hardly practicable, pf to * 
ven theſe incidents wah perſpicuous and natural 
deſcriptions, ſeems {till harder ; fo that when it 
| b is 
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is done it looks like enchantment, and we can- 
not help being amazed, how ſo fair, ſo regular, 
and ſo beautiful an edifice could be - ereQed, 
without calling in that kind of machinery, which 
would have been inconſiſtent with a piece of this 
nature delivered in proſe. Olivia will forgive 
theſe flight and haſty touches of criticiſm, for as 
nobody feels a greater pleaſure in beſtowing praiſe 
than I do, ſo I am particularly deſirous to ſhew 


from the manner of my commendations, that 


they are the real effects of ſentiment, and not 
unmeaning teſtimonies of common complai- 
ſance. | 


- The pleaſure of having converſed for many 


years with Olivia, added Mr. Anguiſh, and the 
nowledge I have of the many valuable qualities 
that lady - poſſeſſes, induced me to believe, that 
ze would acquit herſelf upon this occaſion as 


on every other, with equal merit and addreſs, 


But I muſt fairly acknowledge, there is nobody 


in this company more ſurpriſed than I, at the 


method ſhe has taken. I had not the ſmalleſt 
ſuſpicion, that ſhe would have made choice of a 
paſtoral adventure, or that having ſpent the beſt 


part of her life in the great world, and amongſt 


the moſt polite company, ſhe ſhould neglect all 
ſhe had heard or ſeen on ſuch an occaſion, Yet 
I muſt at the ſame time confeſs, that it was very 
Judiciouſly done, and that we are no leſs in- 


debted to her for this agreeable ſurpriſe, than for 


the variety of ornaments, which ſhe has be- 
ſtowed upon a ſubject, that would ſcarce have 
attracted ſuch univerſal applauſe, in any other 
hand but her own. I congratulate her — 
upon the diſcovery of this new perfection, whic 
gives me hopes, that I may ſome time or other, 
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be ſo lucky as to hear her thus employed again 
and as incredible as it may ſeem, I ſhould not 


at all deſpair of being as delighted, and as much 
amazed as I am now. 

This gentleman, ſaid Henrietta, has in a man- 
ner 1 me from ſpeaking, by expreſſin 
much better than I could have done all that 
meant to ſay; I ſhall therefore only take the 
liberty of remarking, that her verſe is extreme- 


ly a-pro-pos, and contains very judicious rea- 
ſons for her diſappointing Mr. Anguiſh's expecta- 


tion; ſo that I am ſatisfied ſhe ſtands in no 


need, either of a general or of a particular par- 


don, in the opinion of any of thoſe ſhe is pleaſed 
to treat as her judges——Permit me, my dear 
Henrietta, cried Olivia, to put an end to this 
diſcourſe, to which I ſhall never be able to make 


any return, unleſs it be, by defiring Sir Law- 


with ſomething that may warrant ſuch prai 


rence Teſty, to favour us to-morrow night 
es. 
the 


After having ſaid this, ſhe withdrew, and 
company immediately broke up. | 
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TARTAR PRINCE; 
| An Oriental Hiſtory, 


| nt 80 
22 tertainment of this evening, £: ſaid Sir 


©. Lawrence Teſty, in virtue of Oli- 
> via's nomination, would perhaps 
have pleaſed you better, if you were 


not ee by the regularity of the method, 


the natural and noble ſentiments, and above all, 

the pathetic concluſion of that admirable ſtory, 
which charmed you ſo much laſt night. But as 
there is beauty as well as uſe in the variety of 
ſeaſons, and as there is a certain degree of ſatis- 
faction, in beholding the face of heaven beſpangled 
with glittering ſtars in a froſty night, as well as 
in contemplating the ſerene and cloudleſs azure 
of a ſummer's day; ſo I flatter myſelf, that the 
wild and extravagant ſcenes, which I ſhall preſent 
to your view, will not be altogether diſpleaſing, 
thoughrthey ſucceed to a relation not leſs elegant 
in its form than elevated in its nature, 2 5 
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which the paſſions of the human mar — 
repreſented with a force and preciſion; 

though I greatly admire, I muſt admit yh * 
inimitable. The viſions of an old man are of 
another kind, and participate of his temper z 
extravagant in ſome reſpects, from the remains 
of that fire which animated his youth; ſerious 
in others, from the reflections of his ſedater 
years, and perhaps a little diſtracted by the in · 
juries his memory and judgment have ſuſtained 
from time and accidents. 

There is a ſtrange humour that has prevailed 
in all ages amongſt thoſe who eſteem themſelves, 
and perhaps not without reaſon, as it were the 
better ſort of mankind. I have ſometimes thought 
that this might be well enough ſtiled, the bar- 
bariſm of civilized nations, ſince it conſiſts in 
branding with a note of infamy, people who 
inhabit countries at a diſtance: from our own, 
and taking it for granted, that inaſmuch as their 
manners differ from ours, they vary from the 
true ſtandard of ſenſe and politeneſs, and verge 
more and more towards folly and brutality. I 
call this barbariſm, becauſe at the ſame time 
that it taints people learned and well bred, it is 
the true and genuine characteriſtic of thoſe un+ 
poliſhed nations; that after a long acquaintance 
with and juſt account of their cuſtoms, we with 
ſome degree of reaſon term barbarous. The 
Laplanders and the Samoides have this notion 
preciſely, and ſo have the uneducated Ruſſians; 
they have no conception of wiſdom and polite- 
neſs, but what they borrow from their own 
heads, and the conſideration of their own w/o 
haviour; fo that according to their own! no- 
tions, they only are wiſe and well bred; _ 

e 
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the word ſtranger, imports with them, pr 
near the ſame = with ſtupid or brutal. Th 
in reality the prevalence of this notion that is 
the great bar to improvement: it was this that the 
great legiſlator of Ruſſia, who flouriſhed in ours, 
or at leaſt in my time, found fo very difficult to 
eradicate ;'and therefore I eſteem it the cha- 
racteriſtic of barbarous nations, and ſo far as it 
any where remains a relic of barbariſm. 
This will appear ſtill more clearly, if we re- 
collect, that before travelling became a part of 
genteel education, we had very ſtrange notions, 
even of our neareſt neighbours; and though 
there is nothing clearer than that the meliora- 
tion of our lands, the extenſion of our trade, 
and the improvement of our knowledge, has 
been the gradual effects of our acquaintance 
with foreign countries and foreign nations; yet 
a rivetted averſion for foreigners, and a ſtrong 
propenſity to ſupport that averſion, by painting 
them upon all occaſions in monſtrous or ridi- 
culous colours, prevailed long amongſt us. Nei- 
ther can I make ſo great a compliment to my 
contemporaries, as to ſay it is now abſolutely 
wore out, or that with all our knowledge, 
all our learning, all our improvements, of 
which however, I have a very elevated opi- 
nion, we have utterly extirpated this preju- 
dice. Yet if we gandidly conſider it, we can- 
not help perceiving, that it is utterly reconcil- 
able with freedom of thought, with the prin- 
ciples of natural equity, or with the deſire of 
arriving at truth, which certainly is what it 
ever was and ever muſt be, the true foundation 
real and uſeful ſcience; the ſingle criterion 
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that muſt diſtinguiſh between ſolid attainments 
and ſuperficial ſhadows. | | 
At certain ſeaſons of my life, it has been no 
unpleaſing, poſſibly no unprofitable employment, 
to look a little more cloſely into this matter, 
than moſt other men perhaps have done, and 
the - conſequence of this has been, that I have 
diſcovered, even through the miſt of thoſe ob- 
ſcure and partial relations, thoſe fragments of 
their own hiſtories, and other glimmering lights 
that have reached to us as high flights of the hu- 
man faculties, as natural and conſiſtent ſchemes 
of policy, and as ſhining and illuſtrious inſtances 
of heroic virtue, among nations that are. com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be ſunk into the loweſt dregs 
of barbarity, as the moſt authentic authors have 
recorded of ſuch, as we are taught to revere 
from our infancy, for being the perfect models 
of wiſdom and politeneſs. This, I think, is 
bringing things to the true teſt, that of nature 
and facts. We may as well quarrel with people 
for being of different complexions, or wearing other 
habits than ourſelves, as pretend to hate, ridicule, or 
deſpiſe them merely on the ſcore of their living in a 
manner oppoſite to ours, and practiſing cuſtoms, 
which amongſt us would appear abſurd. For if 
theſe are agreeable to the country in which they 
inhabit, to their ſituation in reſpe&t to the na- 
tions that confine upon them, and to the natu- 
ral lights of reaſon and experience, we have no 
juſt ground to treat them in this manner; and 
at all events, it becomes us to be, in ſome mea- 
ſure at leaſt, maſters of the evidence on both 
ſides, before we pretend to decide, with an air 
of authority, and ſtamp the character of barba- 
rous upon any nation. We ſee in common life, 
that poſitiveneſs is the effects of narrow think ng, 
Vol. II. E an 
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and obſtinacy the reſult of a weak judgment; 
both theſe taken togethet, produce, what may 
be called, the pride of ignorance, ſuperlatively 
great, and ſuperlatively ridiculous. NN 
Who has not heard of the Tartars? Who 
ſpeaks, not of them as the meaneſt and baſeſt, 
the vileſt, loweſt and moſt illiterate nation upon 
earth? Who is it that thinks of them in any 
other light than with horror and contempt, and 
who ſuppoſes, that there is any thing of genius, 
ſpirit, or virtue to be found amongſt them? Vet 
if a man of wit was to attempt their apology, 
he might find materials very far from being deſ- 
picable, and that might enable him to raiſe, a 
laſting reputation from the defence even of theſe 
dirty clients. If nobility conſiſts, in being able 
to aſcertain a long roll of anceſtors, there are very 
few nations that can, in this reſpect, compare with 
the Tartars. For let them be ever ſo ſtupid, 
there is not a man amongſt them, who is not 
able to trace his family up to the chief of his 
hord, and that chief again can unravel his line, 
with all the ſkill and dexterity of a Welch ge- 
neaologiſt. One of their princes has given us a 
notable inſtance of this ſort. His book is dry 
and unpleaſant indeed, but that ariſes from the 
ſubject; however, there is as much of certainty 
and perſpicuity in it, as in any thing of the 
kind, and is ſo far perfect, that if we had not a 
tranſlation of it in our on language, I doubt 
whether. many people in this country would be- 
lieve it. In reſpect to military virtues again, 
they are either general or particular: but in ge- 
neral the Tartars are certainly a very martial 
people, and have done as much by force of arms, 
as any nation that ever handled them. The 
bounds of their empire were once the moſt diſ- 
| tant 
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tant ocean, of which we know any thing to the 
eaſt; and part of Hungary to the weſt. At this 
very hour, beſides thoſe immenſe countries which 
have been always their inheritance ;z they poſſeſs 
three or four of the greateſt” empires in the 
world in right of conqueſt. They rule in Chi- 
na, they are ſovereigns in the Indies, where the 

very title of Great Mogul ſpeaks their race; while 
Perſia had a monarchy, its monarchs deduced 
their origin from the Tartars; the imperial 
line of Ottoman ſprings likewiſe from them; 
and it is from thence that the Khan of the 
Crim Tartare is owned the preſumptive heir of 
that empire, if the Ottoman houſe ſhould fail. 
As to the military virtues of particular men, 
which are what principally conſtitute a hero, 
they have appeared with as great luſtre amongſt 
the Tartars as amongſt the Perſians, Greeks, or 
Romans, not to aſcend ſo high as that great 
conqueror, who from a condition, that was ra - 
ther flattered than deſcribed, as that of a petty 
prince, raiſed himſelf by the pure ſtrength of 
his abilities and valour, to the poſſeſſion of do- 
minions wider than thoſe of Alexander; I will 
content myſelf, with mentioning only Tamer- 
lane, who though very imperfectly, is yet better 
known to us, and who, beyond all controverſy, 
was one of the greateſt captains, and one of the 
ableſt ſtateſmen of bis time. It is a folly there- 
fore to fancy that theſe people have been par- 
ticularly ill uſed by nature, or that a nation, 
who have ſpread their power ſo far and main- 
tained it ſo long, who have ſubdued and ſup- 
planted: thoſe, who by their victories, made 
themſelves maſters of all the eaſtern countries, 
that formed either the-Greek or Roman empire, 
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are, after all, the laſt and loweſt of mankind. 
We may abhor the fierceneſs, cruelty, ambition, 


turbulency, or prædatory diſpoſition of a people, 
and yet allow them ſome good qualities. For what- 
ever ſelf-· love may perſuade us in a great de- 
gree, and ſome neighbours of ours, that I could 
mention, in a ſtill higher degree: there is really 
no ſuch thing upon this globe, :as a country with- 
out blemiſhes, or a nation without defects; as 
on the other hand, experience, though ſome- 
what late, has convinced us, that there is ſcarce 


any part of the earth uninhabitable, and that 
wherever people do inhabit, let the climate, the 
ſoil, and its produce be what they will, the na- 


tives are not only ſatisfied therewith, but de- 
lighted, For it 1s a boon, and that no ſmall 
one, that providence has beſtowed upon every 
ſon of Adam, in fixing a firm belief in his breaſt, 


that his native country is Paradiſe, and in 


compariſon of it a wilderneſs all the world beſides. 
With much ado indeed reaſon, fortified by 


education, brings us to entertain ſome doubt 


of this; and if ſo, why ſhould not we ſuſpect 
the vulgar doctrine, as to cuſtoms and manner 
may be likewiſe a miſtake ? EW 
But it may, in truth it will be ſaid, that the 
chief circumſtances which we know with any cer- 
tainty, concerning thoſe who {till retain the name 
and original manners. of the Tartars, plainly 
point them out to be barbarians. Let us then 
hear what theſe are: in the firſt place they are 
vagabonds, and rove continually from place to 
place. Admitting this ſo to be, there is nothing 


in it unreaſonable or immoral, and they ma 


with equal reaſon reproach us: for. ſitting till. 


eaſtern 


The Turks, the Perſians, and indeed all the 
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eaſtern nations are at a loſs to know what the 
Europeans mean, when they ſpeak of taking a 
walk. They underſtand marching in time of 
war, and travelling on the ſcore of buſineſs in 
time of peace, but to walk for pleaſure, ſurpaſ- 
ſes an Oriental comprehenſion. Is it therefore 
ridiculous ? In the next place, the Tartars eat 
horſe-fleſh, Why ſo do the politeſt nations in 
Europe in the time of famine, long ſieges, or 
when they can get nothing elſe. The native 
Indians eat nothing that had life, and eſteemed 
feeding upon a cow as the greateſt impiety. We 
treat this as ſuperſtition and folly, becauſe we 
are accuſtomed to eat beef. The Tartars think 
as we do, notwithſtanding they eat horſe-fleſh 3 

in this caſe they reaſon juſt as well as we; and 
there can be nothing more idle, than to make 
either wiſdom or politeneſs conſiſt in the bare eat- 
ing this or that kind of animak, or in eating no 
animals at all. Laſtly, the Tartars are very bad 
neighbours,” they make inroads upon the coun- 
tries that border upon them; they burn and 
ſpoil without mercy ; they carry away perſons 
of all ranks, ſexes and ages, and afterwards ſell 
them for ſlaves. This indeed is very bad; but 
are there not ſome nations who do worſe ; who 
infeſt not only their neighbours, but even the 
moſt diſtant parts of the world ? And is there 
any material difference, whether this be done on 
horſeback or in ſhips ? Is burning and ſpoiling 
always infamous, or only infamous in Takes 
Then as to the ſlaves, they at leaſt take them by 
force, and expoſe themſelves before they enſlave 
others ; and if for this they are barbarous, what 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who make long voyages 
to purchaſe ſlaves, without any ſcruple as to 
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rank, ſex, or age, dealing in them, as if they were 
cattle, and treat them much worſe than they do 
their beaſts. But we will not barely excuſe the 
Tartars; let us try if their euſtoms and man- 
ners may not be ſeen, as well as ours, in a fa» 
vourable point of light. At 1 
It is not my intention to fright the ladies, 
with any of thoſe hideous names that appear in 
our books of voyages, hiſtory, and geography, 
for theſe would very little anſwer my intention; 
T ſhall therefore proceed to obſerve, that there 
are three different kinds of Tartars, that is, who | 
have ſomething ſpecifically different in their man- ö 
ner of living. The firſt are thoſe ho live in 
that vaſt country, which lies on the back of the 
mountains of China, and theſe are the original 

and unmixed Tartars. They are the moſt peace 

able of any, for they ſpend their lives in moving 
along the banks of ſome river, ſeeking the re- N 
freſhment of the cool air, that blows from the 
north in the ſummer, and retiring from its chil- 
ly blaſts in the winter. The people of diſtine · 
tion amongſt theſe Fartars lead a very quiet 
and a very happy life; they are much on horſe ; 
back, and ſpend moſt of their mornings in hunt- 
ing, when they return to dine with their fami- 


lies, and afterwards amuſe themſelves in ſome } 
agreeable | meadow with their pipe, a kind of 1 
ſherbet, and a pleaſant companion; or elſe they þ 
read themſelves, or have ſomebody to read to q 
them books of poetry, morality, or hiſtory. 


You may perhaps fmile at Tartar learning, in 
which however they think themſelves very re- 
fined, you ſhall judge with What reaſon. There 
is no ſingle man amongſt them ſo ſelf- coneeited, 3 
as to ſet up for an author; the making > - 3 
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book they eſteem to be a great thing, in which 
four heads at leaſt are employed. firſt is 
the man of thought; he traces the ſubject, ex- 
preſſes his ſentiments, and in ſhort lays the foun- 
_ Then ey r e. man *. _— he 
oaths every thing in the propereſt phraſes, ſup- 
plies an Ne i method, and where he finds 
it neceſſary, retouches and ſoftens the tranſi - 
tions. It paſſes next to the care of the critic, 
who is equally nice, as to the ſentiment and the 
e; the other two ftand by while he is at 
work, and he alters nothing, till they are con 
vinced of their own miſtake, and the fitneſs of 
his correction. It is laſtly given to a ſine writer, 
who dravs it out fair, and when it has been re- 
viſed by the other three, it is eſteemed wo 
of the eye of the public, and not before. Is 
there any thing ſordid or ſlaviſh in this ſort of 
:life, or ſhall we ſay, that men who provide for 
their eaſe, their health, and the maintenance of 
their family, in the manner that beſt ſuits with 
the country that they poſſeſs, who ſatisfy their 
natural appetites in a cheap and homely way, 
and yet are elegant and accurate in their lit 
-amuſements, ought to be eſteemed barbarians'? 
Sure this is too harfh a cenſure, and what can- 
not well be juſtified. | uilt et 
The ſecond kind of Tartars are thoſe that 
inhabit the countries weſtward. of theſe ; having 
the Indies and Perſia to the ſouth, and the coun- 
tries belonging to Ruſſia oh the north, and on 
the weſt. They live in ſome meaſure like the 
former, but where the ſoil will admit of it, 
have towns, in the vicinity of which 
the lands are cultivated; they have alfo un great 
commerce with the — nations in _ 
$3 Wi fS 4 0 
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of peace, but are frequently at war with ſome 
of them, or amongſt themſelves. The princes 
and nobility value themſelves upon their activity 
in managing their horſes and arms; on their 
hardineſs in bearing fatigue, and on their bold- 
neſs and intrepidity in the field. Their amuſe- 
ments are leſs innocent and leſs elegant than the 
former; they love feaſting after their manner, 
and will drink to exceſs; they have ſeraglio's 
like the Turks, neither are they without books 
of poetry and romances. There is no country 
in the world more ſubject to revolutions than 
this; for as they are ſeldom at peace longer 
than is neceſſary to recruit their ſtrength ; ſo in 
-conſequence of the viciſſitudes of war, he who 
by birth was but a petty prince, becomes by de- 
ces very potent, forcing-many of the tribes in 
his neighbourhood to ſubmit to the laws that he 
"preſcribes, and to follow: his ſtandard.” On the 
other hand, this monarch himſelf, by ſome ex- 
traordinary change of fortune, or his ſon, be- 
fore he comes well verſed" in the arts of war 
and empire, is defeated or depoſed, either by 
ſome ambitious neighbour, or in conſequence-of 
ſome domeſtic conſpiracy. - Such is the inſtabi- 
lity of human grandeur here, which might lef- 
ſen theſe people very much in our opinions, if 
we ſaw it much more conſtant or leſs affected by 
the like accidents any where elſe. hep bt 
The third kind of Tartars are thoſe with 
whom we are beſt acquainted, inhabiting a 
country on the confines of Ruſſia, Poland, and 
Turky. This nation is leſs free and indepen- 
duant than the reſt of the Tartars; for though 
their Khan ſometimes aſſumes the title of empe- 
ror, and is conſidered by his ſubjects as a ſove- 
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reign prince; yet is he advanced to that dignity 
and depoſed from it, at the ſole will and pleaſure 
of the grand ſignior, who ventures, very ſeldom 
however, to put any of theſe princes to death, 
nay, ſometimes they are reſtored many years 
after they were depoſed ; and in my time, there 
has been a Khan, whom the grand ſignior placed 
for the fourth time upon the throne. Theſe are 
the people, who make thoſe horrible irruptions 
into Ruſſia and Poland, and of whom, though 
we now ſpeak of them as a herd of lawleſs ban · 
ditti, that ſcarce deſerve to be reckoned with 
other nations; yet there was a time, nor is it 
far out of memory, when the greateſt power in 
the north paid them an annual tribute. But 
amongſt all the ſtrange ſtories that we are told 
of theſe Tartars, there is one that is very ſeldom 
mentioned. The houſes of Auſtria and Bour- 
bon, and that of Ottoman alſo, are known al- 
moſt to every peaſant in Europe; but that the 
royal family of the Crim Tartars hath a ſirname, 
which is as well known, and as much revered 
amongſt them and their neighbours as any of 
theſe, and that the grand ſignior can raife none 
but the princes of this family to the regal dig- 
nity? is a ſecret, even to the learned amongſt us; 
and as the aſſuming this ſirname, proceeded 
from an event very remarkable in itſelf, and 
which affords an inſtance of as noble and dif- 
intereſted a virtue, as is to be found in the po- 
liteſt hiſtories; I will give it you in the beſt 
manner I am able, being perſuaded, that as it 
has the charm of novelty, that alone will afford 
it ſome recommendation, though, as I have al- 
ready hinted, it is very far from being deſtitute 
of intrinſie worth, if any ſuch thing there be in 
che actions of men. 
| E 5 | The 
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Thboſe Tartars were formerly a much more 


a nation that were ſo. At the beginning 


vent. 
daily more and more diſcontented; and not 
doubting, but they ſhould find their account 
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potent people than they are now, or at leaſt part of 
of the ff- 
teenth century, they poſſeſſed the kingdoms of Ca- 
ſan andAſtracan, and many other large and ftuitful 
countries in the neighbourhood ; they drew like- 
wiſe vaſt contributions from Ruſſia and other 
countries; but as proſperity is apt to corrupt the 
morals of all men, ſo the Mirzas, which is the 
title of the Tartar princes, grew inſolent and 
diſobedient to the Khan, who was likewiſe be- 


come luxurious and rapacious; leſs active than 
in the former part of his life; more cautious of 


expoſing his perſon, and at the ſame time more 


Jealous of his authority, and deſirous of levying 


larger duties or acknowledgments, than had been 
paid to any of his predeceſſors. It was this that 
expoſed him to the general hatred of his ſubjects, 
for the Mirzas following his example, oppreſſed 
their people, and whenever they complained, pre- 
tended that all they did was at the command, 
and for the ſole profit of the Khan, though in- 


deed he did not receive the tenth part of it. 


When once diſaffection becomes general, it 
can hardly fail of producing ſome Kaiſter e- 
he Mirzas ſeeing the people grew 


in a revolution, depoſed the Khan, and ad- 
vanced one of his ſons to ſupreme power. Whe- 
ther the young prince really made an ill uſe of 
his authority, or whether the Mirzas only made 
that a pretence, or were afraid that he would in 
time take meaſures to leſſen their authority, ſo 
it was, that in a very ſhort ſpace they removed 


bim not only from the throne, but, _—_— 
* 1 | | 3 27:4 nol 
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land of the living, and gave the title of Khan. 
to another prince of the blood; who perceiving 
that he ſhould reign no longer than he was a 
creature of theirs, did every public act that they 
demanded ; but at the ſame time ſecretly en- 
deavoured to influence the bulk of the nation to 
complain of their oppreſſions, and to infuſe an 

opinion into them, that he was himſelf well in- 
clined to redreſs their grievances, if they would 
put it in his power. If the princes had given 
him ſufficient ſpace, he would in all probabili- 
ty have effected his purpoſez but they mak- 
ing an early diſcovery of his intentions, for in a 
corrupted ſtate no ſecret can ever be kept, re- 
ſolved to be beforehand with him, and according 


to the uſual practice amongſt ſuch men, ſecure 
themſelves at his expence. e 

Vet they were far from finding this fo eaſy a 
taſk as either of the former ; _ Tartars in 
general entertained a good opinion of the Khan, 
and when they attempted to ſpread reports to 
his diſadvantage, they diſcovered that they were 
not only diſbelieved, but that their ſubjects, as 
far as they durſt, murmured at what, they had 
formerly done, alledging, that they were more 
hardly uſed than in the old Khan's time, and 
that they were not ignorant by whom. The 
Principal Mirzas having held a private con- 
ſultation on the ſtate of their affairs, reſolved 
to propoſe an irruption into Ruſſia with all their 
forces, which they knew would be pleaſing to 
the nation in general; who were deſirous of 
making themſelyes ſome amends in time of war, 
for being plundered and haraſſed through the 
avarice of their princes in time of peace, The 


Khan himſelf was not averſe to this meaſure; 
1 E 6 for 
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for he knew that being in the field, he muſt have 
the abſolute command, and he was in hopes of 
converting this to his advantage. All the ne- 
ceſſary preparations being made, they entered 
upon this expedition, with a body of forty thou- 
ſand horſe, and penetrated to within ſight of 
Moſcow, carrying off every thing that was va- 
Juable, beſides a prodigious multitude of cap- 
In theſe expeditions it is the cuſtom of the 
'Tartars to ſtrike out in ſeveral bodies to the 
Tight and left, and forming a kind of ſemicircu- 
lar march to join again at a certain place, and 
to retire from thence, driving their captives and 
booty before them, with all the diſpatch imagin- 
able into their own country. . It is a maxim of 
theirs to avoid fighting, if poſſible; and if that 
cannot be done, to fight as little as poſſible; for 
as they rather aim at plunder, than at the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country which they invade, it paſ- 
ſes with them for the higheſt mark of military 
{kill, ſo to contrive their expeditions, as that 
they may gain much with little loſs; which if 
they can effect, they neither value the reputa- 
tion of a victory, nor are at all aſhamed, if the 
haſtineſs of their retreat be looked upon as 
flight. It is from hence that they are deſpiſed, 
as barbarous and cowardly enemies; whereas in 
truth, they act right upon their own principles, 

how indefenſible ſoever they be; ſince in war, he 
is certainly the conqueror, who carries his point, 
let that point be what it will, or whatever mea- 
ſures he purſues to accompliſh it. 
In the beginning of this expedition the Khan 
Was extremely active; and at the bead of a 
mal body of choſen horſe led the van, as in 
5 I | the 
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retreat he brought up the rear. But when they 
came back the Khan was miſſing, nor could 
any body tell when or where he was killed; nei- 
ther were they able to learn that he was fallen 
into the hands of the Ruſſians, though * 
emiſſaries were employed for that purpoſe. 
Mirzas however cau uſed the ſame proportion _ 
the booty to be levied, as if he had been there 
preſent, pretending to be in deep affliction for 
the loſs of ſo good a prince, and ſcattered ru- 
mours from time to time, of his being alive, 
and on his road home. In a little time, a ſpirit 
of mutiny was diſcovered among the people, 
and they inſiſted upon having a new Khan. The 
Mirzas upon this held a freſh conſultation, and 
under pretence of meeting for a new election, 
each of them brought with him a ſmall body of 
troops, upon whom he could abſolutely depend; 
promiſing to call the princes of the b royal 
together, and to chooſe from amongſt them 
him, who in virtue and valour moſt reſembled 
their deceaſed monarch, Whom they applauded 
as the mildeſt and beſt prince that had reigned 
over them for a long ſeries of years: all this 
however was only to cajole and amuſe the 
people; for they had privately reſolved upon 
quite another meaſure; and perceiving plainly, 
that ſome time or other they ſhould have a Khan 
that would rule them; they thought it more for 
their intereſt to have no Khan at all, a ſcheme 
which they executed as ſucceſsfully, as wy _ 
erec — it had been contrived, _ 

he princes of the Khan's houſe were now 
a to three brothers at mens eſtate; the 
eldeſt of whom had two ſons, one a boy about 
1 5 old, and the other a child in - 

nur 
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nurſe's arms. The Mirzas held their council at 
the houſe of the eldeſt prince, and ſent for the 
bother two thither; the noiſe of ſo many people 
coming, and the rudeneſs of ſome of their at- 
tendants, alarmed the women to ſuch a degree, 
that before the council was fully aſſembled, the 
nurſe fled away with the young child to the hut 
of a poor Tartar, who being lame, and ſome- 
What in years, maintained himſelf by a little 
flock that he kept upon the mountains. The 
Mirzas, when they were all come together, and 
had ſurrounded the palace with the troops, in 
which they could place confidence, fell upon 
the three princes, inftead of proceeding to an 
election, and cut them to pieces, after which 
ſtrangled the boy, and made a ſtrict ſearch 
after the little child, but to no purpoſe; for the 
nurſe leaving him behind, had returned to learn 
what the matter was, and crying out violently 
when they entered the womens apartment, was 
killed by one of the guard; ſo that all means of in- 

ion, as to this only remnant of the line 
of their ancient princes, was entirely loſt. 5 
As ſoon as this dreadful ſcene was over, the 
Mirzas gave out, to cover their own wicked- 
neſs, that the three princes had formed a ſecret 
deſign againſt their lives, and that what they had 
done, was purely from a motive of ſelf-preſer- 
vation. The people, who ſaw no remedy, were 
forced to ſwallow this ſtory, though very few of 
them could digeſt it. The Mirzas in a ſhort 
time quarrelled amongſt themſelves ; the moſt 
2 ſoon ſubdued the little ones, and the 
ipzak Tartars, from being one conſiderable 
monarchy, ſplit into ſeveral little principalities, 
en ſome of which hiſtorians have had the 
l goodneſs. 
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| to confer the title of kingdoms. This 
| — was ſufficient to weaken them very much, 
but their jealouſies and miſunderſtandings con- 
tributed to it ſtill more, ſor theſe new Khans 
were continually quarrelling, -and invading-each 
other's dominions, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of 
their neighbours, who by this means were in ſe- 
curity for the preſent, and not without hopes of 
being better able to deal with them in time to 
come. Yet as all great miſchiefs uſually pro- 
duce in the end their own cure; ſo it is highly 
probable, that ſome or other of theſe princes, 
or their ſucceſſors, would in a courſe of 
either hy conqueſt or conſent, have united them 
again under their old form of government, to which 
the people in general were better inclined, than 
to this new one; which as it had its riſe in blood, 
25 produced nothing but oppreſſion and con- 


But while things were in this ſituation, the 
Genoa John Baſtlowitz had rendered himſelf 
an effectual ſovereign in Ruſſia, where, as bar- 
barous as the people are thought to be, the prime 
nobility had ſtruck out a-very extraordinary 
kind of policy, and by elevating their great 
dukes to honours, rather divine than human, 
had ſtripped them of all real power, and ſuffered 
them to enjoy nothing of their vaſt dominiona, 
but the duchy of Muſcovy, which ſerved to feed 
their domeſtics, and to maintain the exterior 
. of a uſeleſs and unſubſtantial grandeur. 

great duke John, firſt ſetting — toge- 

ther by the ears, and then fubduing them one 
after another, made himſelf a formidable mo- 
narch; and having received intelligence of the 
enn amongſt his moſt dangerous 
wt neighbours, 
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neighbours the Tartars; he reſolved to lay hold 
of this opportunity, to repay them the injuries 
they had done his bade, and to invade 
their countries, with as much violence, and as 
little ceremony, as they were wont to ſhew in 
their inroads on the territories of Ruſſia, But 
before we ſpeak of his conqueſts, it will be 
proper to ſay ſomething of what became of the 
young Tartar prince, who was ſnatched in fo 
extraordinary a manner, from that ruin which 
overwhelmed all the reft of his family, and had 
_ extinguiſhed, for a time, the very monarchy 
The poor man, to whoſe care he was com- 
mitted, had an only daughter, whoſe huſband 
periſhed: in the expedition into Ruſſia, and left 
her with a girl ſucking at her breaſt; the young 
prince ſhared the milk of this infant, and grev 
up with her, whom he believed to be his fer. 
e old Tartar teok all the care of him that 
was poſſible, and taught him as much as he was 
able, which we may imagine did not render 
him either very learned, or very aceompliſhed. 
This education however had no bad effect; it 
made him hardy and robuſt; brought him to en- 
dure the ſeverity of the ſeaſons, and to be con- 
tent with a little, and that too none of the beſt. 
It enured him to fatigue, and to a life of ſim- 
plicity and poverty, as the example of the old 
man taught him mildneſs and probity. This 
laſt may be eſteemed a virtue, ſtrange amongſt 
Tartars, by ſuch as are not acquainted with 
them, but the fact is quite otherwiſe. The no- 
tions they have of war, make them believe, 
that all violences they then commit are law 
ful; and as they are daily expoſed to * 
e . | from 
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from their enemies, and ſold by them for ſlaves 
in the ſame manner that they ſell others, this is 
no ſtrange thing. In reſpect to civil and pri- 
vate life, however, they are generally ſpeaking 
men of upright minds, very hoſpitable and com- 
paſſionate to each other, and tho' theft is not 
ſeverely puniſhed, yet it is ſo infamous, that as 


it cannot be practiſed for want, every one being 


willing to impart aſſiſtance to his neighbour; when 
it is once detected, the offender is ſo deteſted 
and deſpiſed, that he generally ſpeaking finds it 


neceſſary to ſhift his quarters and leave the coun- 


try. In the hut therefore of this poor ſhepherd, 
if the Tartar prince learned but little, that little 
was good, and at the ſame time he ſaw no vices, 
and conſequently was not in danger of being in- 
fected by them. He knew not that he was born 


to any better life than that he led, and therefore 


was without ambition. All his employment was 
to tend a few ſheep, and to aſſiſt the woman, he 
took to be his mother, in ſuch little offices of the 
family as his ſtrength enabled him to perform, 
ſo that as he lived without hopes, he lived alſo 
without care and without fear. | 

It is the opinion of many, that there is ſome 

thing extraordinary in a noble deſcent, and if 
this notion could be eſteemed any where well 
founded it muſt be among the Tartars, who are 
beyond queſtion the moſt ſcrupulous in preſerv- 
'ing the purity of their blood, to make uſe of 
their own expreſſion, of any people in the world. 
Whether this was really the caſe, or whether 
the leſſons that were continually given him by 
the old Tartar, prompted the boy to exert him- 
ſelf in an extraordinary manner, ſo it was, that 


in riding, ſhooting, throwing the dart, * 
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and ſwimming, he was ſo dextrous as to raiſe 
the admiration, even of thoſe who had prac- 
tiſed all theſe exerciſes during their whole lives. 
He had alſo, according to the notions entertained 
by his countrymen, a wonderful faculty in ſpeak- 
ing, which, as he grew up, brought him and 
the old ſhepherd to every feaſt in the neighbour- 
hood, where the youth repeated the traditionary 
hiſtories of his own anceſtors without knowing 
them ſo to be, with an air and a vivacity, that 
at once aſtoniſhed and delighted his audience. 
In this way, and in this gradual progreſs through 
every art and exerciſe that his guardian could 
teach, the young man paſſed ſeventeen years and | 
Tome Sher? bog when an accident drew him oũt { 
"of his obſcurity, and produced him to the Tar- | 
tar nation as the object of their hopes, and tlie 
laſt heir of their ancient line of princes. © 
Fhe Rufſians eaſily overthrew the two moſt 
conſiderable of the "Tartar principalities, and 
Naſbed with their victories, meditated nothing 
leſs than the deſtruction and extirpation of "the 
Whole people. In this diſmal ſituation the Mir- 
Zas themſelves ſaw the nieceſſity they were un- 
der of electing and obeying a ſingle chief, but 
their jealouſies and animoſities were ſo great, 
that it was impoſſible for them to unite their ſuf- 
frages in favour of any one of their own num- 
ber, or rather they knew each other fo well, 
that they had little or no hopes that any amongſt 
them ſhould be able to ſupport the dignity of 
*Khan in ſo critical a conjunckure, in a manner I 
{ſuitable to the office, to the general expectation, 1 
and the neceſſities of the publick. However as 6 
their Toffes' continually increaſed, as theſe loſſes 
not only weakened, but diſpirited the * 
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and as they ſaw plainly there was no time to 
loſe, they found themſelves compelled to direct 
a, general aſſembly. of the Mirzas, and at the 
ſame time to draw together all their forces, that 
they might be in a condition to act purſuant to 
— reſolutions that in this aſſembly ſhould be 
At this council, notwithſtanding the emer 

ency upon which it was called, very high de- 
— aroſe, and in all probability, inſtead of 
putting an end to the publick confuſion, it would 
have ſerved only to increaſe it, if a certain prince, 
whoſe great age and high birth made him vene- 
rable, tho' his power was very inconſiderable, 
had not undertaken: to moderate theſe heats, and 
to offer to their thoughts a propoſal for putting 
an end to them. He began with ſhewing them 
that it was not the power of the Ruſſians, but 
their on miſunderſtandings that had already 


loſt them the beſt part of their country; he next 


inſiſted, that by their on arts they had origi- 
nally: raiſed that ſpirit of diſſidence and diſcon- 
tent, which they now found it out of their power 
to quell; and laſtly, that tho' they were-aſhamed 
to confeſs it, their fears were ſo ſtrong, that they 
were afraid to truſt ſupreme power in any hand, 
knowing that not without a colour of juſtice, 
they might every one be in danger of falling by 
the hand of him whom their ſuffrages had made 
great. He therefore declared it to be his opi- 
nion, that the only poſſible method of ſaving 
themſelves and their country, was to procure the 
— of that prince to whom of right this 
poſt belonged, and who by being thus -unex- 
pectedly reſtored to royalty, might think" it rea- 
ſonable in return to bury in oblivion all the in- 
91 juries 
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alſo made known that he ſhould be inſtantly 
| ages for the Khan. of all the Kipzack 
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juries done to his anceſtors. This propoſition 
met with unanimous approbation, for tho* they 
were all deſirous of having a Khan, not one of 
them could bear the thoughts of ſeeing his 6qual 


become in an inftant his maſter. -* 
The next morning publick prochimation was 


made, that whoever had given ſhelter to the laſt | 


prince of the royal blood, ſhould produce him 
without delay or fear ; the women were ſent for 
that knew the marks of the child, and it was 


Tartars n this the ſhepherd relying upon 
the publick Kath, boldly declared that he knew 
where: the young prince was, and that he was 


ready to ſtake his life, on the truth of this, pro- 


vided-he could be aſſured; that the producing 
him might be attended with ſafety, for that 


otherwiſe he would be cut to pieces rather than 
reveal a ſecret, which bad ſlept in his boſom for 


ſeventeen. years. The old Mirza in the name of 
the reſt, took an oath with all the accuſtomed 
forms of the uprightneſs of their intentions, and 
at the ſame time orders were given to prepare 


every thing for his inauguration. 


hen all this was done, and the old Tartar 
plainly ſaw that the council of Mirzas were in 
earneſt, he took the young man who was ſtand- 
ing near him by the hand, and cried with a loud 
voice, behald the Khan of the Kipzacks! The 
youth was immediately conducted into the houſe 
of his father where he was ſtript naked, the wo- 
men having previouſly declared the ſigns to the 
Mirzas, who within a little ſpace came out, 
and ſignified to the people that. he was the un- 
doubted heir of their ancient princes. As _ 
| — 
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he was preſently mounted on horſeback, ſhewn 


in publick, and treated with the reſpect due to 
his dignity, and the third day from thence, at the 
requeſt of the prieſts and doctors of the law, 
was fixed upon for his inauguration. This was 
deferred alſo for a political reaſon, that the num- 
ber of their forces might be increaſed: by ſuch 
as had the curioſity to come and behold this ſo- 
lemnity, which had not been ſeen in ſo many 
years; and this had ſo good an effect, that up- 
wards of forty thouſand men on horſeback were 
preſent the next day, when the young prince 
made his firſt review, every Mirza being at the 
head of his own hord and ſaluting him as he 
paſſed by. aidoal ation . 52 
While the troops were in the field, the new 
prince ſent for the ſhepherd whom he had ſo 
long conſidered as his grandfather, and in the 
preſence of all the Mirzas, addreſſed him in 
theſe terms. It is to you, venerable old man, 
that I owe both the preſervation of my life 
in my childhood, the elevation of my fortune, 
© and that in me the Tartars have once more a 
& lawful prince. You were the inſtrument- of 
heaven in the conduct of this wonderful event, 
and theſe princes muſt conſider it as an omen 
e of my happy reign, that I begin it with an 
„ act of piety. Say, my father, ſay what 
< ſhall be done for you, the firſt inſtance of my 
«© power ſhall be gratifying thee in whatever 
© thou wilt requeſt. Thy fidelity to thy truſt 
© ſecured my life, the milk of thy daughter 
% preſerved me in my infancy, the labour of 
* thy hands ſupplied the ſubſiſtence of my child- 
© hood, thy care, thy corrections, thy precepts, 
thy praiſes, and thy example have made w_ 
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cold, I have nothing more to wiſh, than that 
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ec what I am. Thus much could a private man 
6; do for his prince, ſay then, ſay my father, 
6 what thou would'ſt have me do for thee.”* 
The Mohammedans in general are very ſuper- 
ſtitious in obſerving the firſt actions of their 
princes, in which they fancy they can foreſee 


the character of the future reign, and this was 


ſo aeceptable to them, that with repeated acela- 
mations of long live the Khan, they bid the old 
man be as bold in his petition as he had been in 


declaring his charge, aſſuring him, that what- 


ever he ſhould demand would be immediately 
The. old ſhepherd heard theſe promiſes with 
very little emotion, and looking firſt upon the 
Khan and then upon the princes, he pauſed for 
a ſhort ſpace, as if it had been to conſider what 
he ſhould aſk, and how to improve ſo favour- 
able a conjuncture moſt to his advantage; at 
length, after ſaluting the Khan according to the 
cuſtom of his country, he delivered himſelf thus. 
«© If heaven committed thee. to my protection, 
< heaven will reward me for the fidelity with 
* which. I diſcharged my truſt. Thy future 
< actions will ſhew whether the praiſes thou 
<< haſt beſtowed upon me proceed from affec- 
<< tion or judgment. But from whatever RY 
. proceed they are to me a ſufficient- reward, 
the condition in which I have lived has been 
„ hard and poor, but in that I have lived ho- 
* neſtly and by my labour, I have no reaſon to 
< be aſhamed or regret. It was the lot that 
„ providence caſt in my lap, and with it I have 
„ been always content. When I was young, 
c perhaps I might have deſires, but now I am 
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« I may live and die in peace. I know that 
c without any aſſiſtance I can ſupport that low, 
<« ſtate of life in which I remain, and let my, 
«© example in that reſpect deſerve thy notice, 
6 He does well, who acts right in his ſtations, 
cc but. that I may not ſeem to deſpiſe thy pro- 
&« miſes or to neglect thy favour, know that in 
ce this I rejoice, that in the hearing of thy people 
c thou haſt called me father. My name is Gz1-. 
« RAI, I have no ſon to preſerve that name, let 
ce it be thine, and that of thy offspring, and. 
6 may the omnipotent beſtow.on thee, on them, 
& and this people . perpetual bleſſings. The. 
Khan. moſt willingly accorded his petition, the 


Mirzas renewed their acclamations, which were 


preſently ecchoed by all the people in the field, 
and the old man departed to his own home as well 
ſatisfied with the honour he had obtained, as the 
young man with the dignity he poſſeſſed. 

On the day of inauguration, a ſmall ſquare. 
carpet was ſpread in the midſt of the court in 
the ſight of the princes and the people, which 
carpet is reported to have ſerved for the ſame. 
uſe, when 12 the famous conqueror was de- 
clared ſupreme Khan of the Tartars, from whom 
theſe princes pretend to deſcend in a direct line; 
upon this carpet the young prince was ſeated, 
and then four of the principal Mirzas taking 
each a corner lifted him up and ſhewed him to 
the people, the chief doctor of the law pro- 
claiming aloud, long live Hadſi Geirai Khan 
the Kipzack Tartars! He was then inveſted. with, 


the robe, the belt, and the dagger worn by his 


anceſtors, and thus the ceremony ended. This 
monarch found the ſtrength of his people too 
much exhauſted to regain all that they had loſt, 


but 
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but by his prudence and valour he preſerved 
what remained, and left his nation far more po- 
tent at his deceaſe, than he found them at his 
acceſſion. He had eight ſons living at the time 
of his demiſe, and of theſe the ſixth was Men- 
gl Geirai Khan, who conquered the country of 
2rimea by the aſſiſtance of the Turks, with 
| Whom he concluded a perpetual alliance, and 
conſented to hold that ſovereignty from the Porte 
on condition, that if the houſe of Ottoman failed, 
his family ſhould be called to the ſucceſſion of 
the Turkiſh empire, which has been conſidered 
ſince as the fundamental law of both ſtates, 
Of this Mengli Geirai Khan there is one 
paſſage recorded which is ſo extraordinary, and 
has ſuch a connection with what I have been 
ſaying, that I will venture to treſpaſs ſo far upon 
2 patience as to mention it. The Mirzas 
became ſeditious again in his time, and their 
power was ſo great as to depoſe him, but by the 
interpoſition of the Ottomans he was reſtored. 
He diſſembled his reſentment for ſome years, 
till after obtaining a great victory, a fair occa- 
ſion offered for making, according to the Tartar 
cuſtom, a general feaſting, when having invited 
the Mirzas and their families, and making them 
drink to exceſs, he diſmiſſed them; but having 
poſted troops, on whom he could depend, in the ſe- 
veral roads that led from his court, they were all 
cut off to a man, which is the reaſon, that tho? 
there are many of this dignity amongſt other 
nations, there are among the Crim Tartars but 
very few, and thoſe the deſcendants of ſuch as 
through age, infirmities, or the great - diſtance 
of the places of their reſidence happened not to 
be among the number of the gueſts at this oy 
| ; IC * 
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feaſt. Thus theſe unhappy Princes became the 
victims of their own policy, and having ſhewn 
the Khan by what methods they once thought 
it lawful to aggrandize themſelves, he judged it 
expedient, for the ſafety of himſelf and of his 
ſucceſſors, to take a ſtep of the ſame kind. Of 
ſuch dreadful conſequence it is in all countries, 
for ambitious men to venture upon ſuch barba- 
rous practices to gratify the luſt of power, which 


by ſetting an ill example, corrupt the minds of 
the ſucceeding generations, and frequently proves. 


the occaſion of bringing the like calamities upon 
their poſterity, from an apprehenſion that they 
may tread in the paths of their anceſtors, and 
commit the ſame cruelties again. | 

This is the true reaſon why the Khans of 


Crim Tartary, and all the princes of their houſe, 


which are very. numerous, bear. the ſurname of 


Geirai, of which frequent mention is made in 
the Turkiſh hiſtory ; but the reaſon, ſo far as 1 


remember not any where related. There is ano- 


ther remark to be made, that tho' the old ſhep-. 


herd himſelf left no ſon, yet there were other 


collateral branches of his family which till ſub- 
fiſt in Tartary, and are diſtinguiſhed from the 
royal houſe by the appellations of Choban Gie- 


rai, the firſt of theſe words ſignifying a ſhep- 
herd, and even theſe are honoured as princes, 


and the Porte within this corpſe elevated one of 


them to the dignity of Khan ; but upon the ap- 

plication of the princes of the reigning houſe he . 
was ſpeedily depoſed. I am ſenſible that ſome . 
diſputes may be raiſed about the chronology of 

this hiſtory, ſeveral of the eaſtern writers placin 
this event above a hundred years higher ; 
pretend not to have ſkill enough in theſe mat- 
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ters to decide with certainty, and it is fully ſuf- 
ficient to my purpoſe, if the matters of fact as 
I have ſtated them are really true. | 
We may from thence conclude upon juſt 
grounds, that good ſenſe and good principles are 
not confined to this or that 'nation, within the 
bounds of this or that quarter of the globe, but 
are really diffuſed through the maſs of mankind, 
and appear very often with great luſtre where 
they are leaſt of all expected. Some take an 
untoward, and an unaccountable pleaſure in de- 
faming and disfiguring human nature, as if ſome 
good end could be obtained by repreſenting the 
whole; or at leaſt the greater part of the ſpecies 
as bad at bottom, which if there be, it ſurpaſſes 
my ſagacity to find out; for my own part, the 
contrary has been always my delight, and no- 
thing rejoices me more than to find either in 
books or amongſt men fuch ſingular and ſur- 
ptizing inſtances of difintereſted goodneſs. Who 
in his right ſenſes prefers weeds to flowers, who 
would adorn his hall with the ſtatues of mon- 
ſters, or pique himſelf upon making a collec- 
tion of frightful pictures? If theſe things are 
abſurd and ridiculous, how is the other to be 
defended, or why ſhould Tacitus, Machiavel, or 
Hobbs be applauded for repreſenting their fel- 
low creatures, as a race of ſelf intereſted, wicked, 
and perfidious beings ? ; 

But I forget that I am ſpeaking before ladies, 
and that perhaps they have long ago diſcovered 
my ſubject to be unſuitable and improper, at 
leaſt in their preſence. Old men have their odd 

- humours, and there is a natural candour in the 
ſex, upon which I muſt depend for my excuſe. 
Beſides, to ſay the truth, and to confeſs the real 
"San ſentiments 


— TO 


I was determined to take up 


"Fhe-Fartar Prince.” 
ſentiments of my ſoul, I think them the faireſt 
judges of virtue; there is ſomething ſo open, ſo 
generous, and fo free from all ſuſpicion in the 
minds of ladies well educated, and of true ſenſe, 
that J have a peculiar confidence in their judg- 
ments, and am never ſo well ſatisfied with my 
own notions, as when they are ſo lucky as to 
meet with their ſanction. It was, if I remem- 
ber right, in this company that TI once heard it 
lamented, that the ſame care was not uſually 
employed · in cultivating the underſtanding of the 
fair ſex, that there is in. forming and improving 
our own, which if the fact be really true, I con- 
cur in thinking a great misfortune. It is poſ- 
ſible however, that the ladies themſelves may 
have ſeen this in a wrong light, by which I mean, 
that they have not conſidered the difference of 
education as a thing abſolutely neceſſary, but 
have aſcribed to partiality, what upon ſecond 
thoughts, perhaps, they will find is grounded up- 
on more rational motives. 

It is not at all impoſſible that Jou may ſuſpect, 
o much of your 
time from a natural biaſs in favour of the old 


' Tartar, and indeed old people are commonly 


advocates for each other, which is the more ex- 
cuſable, becauſe otherwiſe they might run the 
hazard of having no advocates at all. But ſup- 
poſing this the caſe, and that I might be the 
tonder of this relation for that particular cir- 
cumſtance; yet that ſurely does not render it leſs 
curious, leſs inſtructive, or leſs entertaining. We 
are always determined by ſome little latent cir- 
cumſtance or other in things of this nature, tho” 
very poflibly we may be ſometimes ignorant of 
them ourſelves. This ſingularity in the humours 
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of particulars is of general benefit, ſince were it 
not for this many uſeful and pleaſing truths would 
be hid from mankind ; variety of taſtes is of be- 
nefit to the publick, and never more conſpicu- 
ouſly ſo, than in things of this nature; were it 
otherwiſe there would be ſuch a ſameneſs in our 
productions, as would infallibly render them diſ- 
agreeable ; as it is, every one preferring his fa- 
vourite ſcheme, endeavours to make it accep- 
table by all the decorations poſſible, and by the 
concurrence of ſuch endeavours the publick in 
general meets with a multitude of amuſements, 
and will always meet with them. | | 
The concluding our entertainments with verſe 
was left to every one's choice, and if I am till far- 
ther troubleſome to you, it muſt be accounted a 
juſt puniſhment for the complaiſance ſhewn up- 
on a former occaſion. Among other whims, 
which perhaps it were better I were without, the 
love of poetry is one, and I am never ſo well 
pleaſed, as when I ſee that divine art applied to 
adorn moral, ſublime, and heroick ſentiments. 
It is reported, that almoſt in all nations thoſe 
who firſt endeavoured to recommend wiſdom 
and virtue did it in verſe, and from thence I pre- 
ſume it is, that a univerſal opinion has prevailed 
of the connection between prophecy and poeſy, 
both being aſcribed to a kind of inſpiration. 
Without doubt this is in ſome meaſure counte- 
nanced by the many excellent things that we find 
in the writings of the poets, and on this account 
rather, than becauſe they were written long ago. 
J am more eſpecially pleaſed with the labours of 
thoſe. bards, who flouriſhed when polite litera- 
ture made its progreſs hither from Italy, which 
perhaps has made me fonder than I ought to ar 
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of their manner, and incline me to give the 
preference to ſtanza's. By being long out of 


faſhion, they are become a little unpleaſant to 


modern ears, but notwithſtanding this, they ſeem 
to have a peculiar propriety in reſpect to certain 
ſubjects. Perhaps, I have taken all this pains 
only to put it the more in your power to cen- 
ſure the defects in my performance. If this 
ſhould be the caſe I ſhall not be the firſt, who, 
after ſhewing ſome degree of judgment in con- 
ceiving how things ought to be written to ren- 
der them worth reading, has afterwards failed in 
the execution. Be that as it will here are my 
verſes, and think of them and of my ſtory to- 


gether as you pleaſe, for ſuch is my deference 


for your ſentiments, that whatever your thoughts 
are they cannot fail of pleaſing me. 


J. 
On Norway's barren rocks the timber grows, 
Which builds thoſe veſſels that to India ſail ; 
For ev'ry land its proper bleſſing knows, 
That may againſt its pinching wants avail : ' 
Since nature, tho ſometimes mankind miflake, 
And flile her ſtep dame to ber proper brood, 
Doth with maternal care diviſion make, 
Beſtowing upon each peculiar good, 


So that each country look*d on as a whole 
Contains whatever may its wants ſuffice ; 


Or means which may that indigence controul, 


If its inhabitants are brave and wiſe, 
Yet ſeen as part of the divided ball, 
Includes ſome excellence of uſe to all. 
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But for this cauſe why ſhould our frets pig o 


The various dangers of the winds and ſeas, 
Why. brave of torrid climes the ſultry rage, 


Or ſeek the ſhares that /rtic tempeſis freeze ® 


| * eaſtern Wands that ſpice and di monds hold, 


rich, ſo glorious, when compar'd with ** 


Thanks to our merchants wiſe, and ſeamen bold, 
A lillral tribute i . our ;/land pours; 
* the ports of ev'ry diſtant caaft, 

Jample of their ſev'ral goods obtainy 
And of whatever rarities they boaſt, ' 
e ſhare as ſovereigns of the liquid main. 

What place ſo plentuous as to feel no need, 

What ſoil ſo barren as no trade to Jeed P 


Ik 


Henee 7ay. We FR mankind. in order plac'd, 
And people fitly ſuited to their | ſoil. - 

In lands luxurious men with eaſe dabas . 
In. northern regions bodies apt for tail, 

To diff rent ends by providence deſign d, 
A diffrent temper. v'ry people guides, 

By accidents, or clauded, or refin d, | 
This over their actiuns and their. fate profides. 

Thus thro" the world if he progreſſive range, 
And various men, and various manners ſes, 


The true philaſopher thinks nothing flrange,. .- 


Convinc d that all things are as they foould . ; 


And nature con/tant. to her gen'ral plan, 
Tho* changing climates, ſeaſons, fot, and man, 


Lady 
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1 Lady Conſtantia was the firſt to return Sir 
Lawrence thanks for bis diſcourſe, which ſhe 


did with greater emphaſis, as ſhe plainly per- 


ceived that his thoughts were a little ruffled, and 
his temper ſomewhat clouded by the ſpleen, 
She obſerved that what he had delivered was in- 
deed entirely new, that it brought to their con- 
templation a multitude of things which they had 
never before conſidered, and that amidſt the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction, ſhe had obſerved with no ſmall 
delight, that the ſtory gave peculiar pleaſure to 


Beaumont, , whoſe eyes ſufficiently ſpoke how 


much he was pleaſed with the Khan's gratitude 
towards his protector, and with the diſintereſted 
fidelity of the. good old man, in ſpite of his nar-- 
row circumſtances. I perceived, Madam, ſaid 
Mr. Anguiſti the very ſame thing, and it put 
me in mind of the tranſports with which this 


| ſtory would have been received by a Spaniſh au- 
dience. There is no nation in the world more 


thoroughly poſſeſſed than they with romantick 
loyalty, and yet they are very far from approv- 
ing every tbing that is done at court, but 
carefully diſtinguiſh between the monarch. an 
bis miniſters In this I have ſometimes thought 
they go a little too far, fince every act of grace, 


every right meaſure, every ſtep taken for the 


publick good is aſcribed to the king, and all the 
affection and reſpect ariſing from thence directed 
to the royal perſon; whereas, whatever is harſh, 
whatever has the leaſt mixture of ſeverity, or is 
in any degree unpopular, they attribute to the 
miniſters. Let the king live, and let the evil 
adminiſtration. periſh ! is the conſtant language 
of Spanifh malecontents, It is really pleaſant 
to hear them deſcant P their grievances 2 
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the ſame time that they are ingenious in the in- 
vention of numberleſs excuſes in favour of the 


royal character. The king, ſay they, is a man, 
and in the government of his extenſive domi- 
nions, he ſees with other eyes, and hears with 
other ears than his own, he is juſt, he is mer- 
ciful, he is beneficent in himſelf, but things 
are miſrepreſented, and we are the victims of 
thoſe miſrepreſentations; and thus whatever ca- 
lamities they feel, the throne is never in the 
leaſt danger, and the giving up a ſingle mini- 


mer, will at any time ſilence the murmurs of 


the people, and turn their clamours into ap- 
plauſe. e 

Our ſex, ſaid Olivia, are very much obliged 
to Sir Lawrence, he is very deſirous that our 
underſtandings ſhould be improved, and thinks 
there is no kind of uſeful knowledge, from 
which, merely as women, we ought to be de- 
barred. If the reſt of the world thought like 
him, there is no doubt that it would have a very 

ood effect, converſation in general would be 
much more entertaining and inſtructive, than it 
is commonly found. e ſhould not hear it in- 
ſinuated every day, that the company of ladies, 
except to their particular admirers, is taſteleſs 


and inſipid. The bloom of beauty, the frail 


and fading empire of exterior charms, and a 


pretenſion to wit, would not be the utmoſt 
imits of female dominion. Gentlemen might 


then be able to ſtay at home without feeling it 
a confinement, and meet in their own families 
with ſuch a flow of pertinent diſcourſe as would 
take away the neceſſity of going abroad merely 
for amuſement. The younger part of our ſex 
would be eſteenied — 
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creatures, 


as well as pretty 
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creatures, and when they ceaſe to be young, 
paſſion and reſpect would not ceaſe together. 
As far as I can obſerve, that young lady has 


been as attentive as any of us, and I dare ſay 


has been as well entertained, ſo that I am fully 
perſuaded, that the notions which men enter- 
tain of being able to divert the ladies only. with' 
flattery and raillery, are very indifferently found- 
ed, and that if they would ſometimes take the 
pains of being more converſible themſelves, they 
would find fenſe as well reliſhed as ſounds, and 
that we are by nature capable of uſing words 


ſomewhat more to the purpoſe than parrots. 


1 can ſcarce think, returned Mr. Penſive, 
that any but brutes and fools ever doubted that 
women were as capable of converſation as men, 
for my own part, I am of quite a different opi- 
nion, I think there is nothing in which the ſex 
excel ſo much as in ſpeaking, and am thoroughly 
ſatisfied, that fewer hearts are won by beauty 
than by diſcourſe. It is for this reaſon that I 
admire, Sir Lawrence did not ſay ſomething in 
praiſe of the Tartar ladies, with whom, when 
not employed in war, their huſbands paſs ſo great 
a part of their time, and yet I cannot help be- 
heving, but the converſations in our weſtern: 
countries are more animated, and more agree- 
able than in the eaft, where the women being 
in a conſtant ſtate of confinement, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity know lefs of the world, and have their 
faculties more reſtrained than with us. We com- 
monly obſerve in travelling thorough France and 
Germany more eſpecially, that the ladies ſpeak 
more correctly, and with far greater facility 
than the men even of equal rank, ſo that con- 
verſing with them is found the ſhorteſt and moſt 
I | Fx agreeable 
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agreeable way of learning the language. But 


in countries where it is eaſier to ſee a man's 
_ treaſure than his wife, and where the moſt ami- 
-able part of the family live in a ſtate of capti- 


vity as well as ſubjection, there can fcarce be 
any thing to invite a ſtranger to aim at any ac- 
quaintance with their tongues, which for any 


thing I know may be the principal reaſon, why 


the oriental learning, is at ſo low an ebb. in moſt 


parts of Europe. 1 9 5 
Very poſſibly it may, added Henrietta, and 
I can aſſure you that I am very ſorry for it. 


You muſt know that I read no books with ſo 
much ſatisfaQtion as thoſe that treat of the eaſt, 


and my good friend Mr. Beaumont ſpent a 


whole ſummer in teaching me geography enough 


to read ſuch pieces with pleaſure. I muſt how- 


ever confeſs, that almoſt all that Sir Lawrence 
has told us was entirely new to me, ſince where- 
ever I have met with any thing about Tartars, 


they are repreſented as hideoully ugly in their 


perſons, and, outrageouſly barbarous in their 
manners. . 'The manner in which, however Sir 
Lawrence has repreſented them, if it does not 
entirely baniſh thoſe notions, qualifies them in 
a high degree, and has abſolutely convinced me 


that at leaſt ſome amongſt them may have a very | 


true reliſh for life, and paſs their days agreeably 


enough in the alternate ſeaſons of war and 
peace; inſomuch that I am not quite ſure, that 
their women are ſo*abſolutely excluded from the 
pleaſures of converſation as in other | eaſtern. 
countries, fqr it. ſeems highly probable, that 


amongſt ſo free and active a people, the ladies 
muſt come in for ſome ſhare of liberty, nor is 
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it impoſſible, that by their intercourſe with their 


_ chriſtian captives they may be a little civilized. 


In all this, ſaid Beaumont, you have gueſſed 
extremely right, which is a ſufficient indication, 
that if-the faculties of female minds were as 
much exerciſed in their youth as thoſe. of the 
other ſex, they would be at leaſt as much im- 


proved. We are equally obliged to Sir Law- 


rence, for the judicious obſervations that intro- 
duced, and for thoſe rational remarks that have 
attended this ſtory, as for the ſtory itſelf, which 
is ſingular, ſtriking and inſtructive. The more 

ſimple and unperplexed the manners of any people 
are, the ſooner any extraordinary cauſe operates 
upon them; whereas in countries more civilized, 


where paſſions are intermixed, and intereſts ex- 


ceedingly complicated, both miſchiefs and re- 
medies work more ſlowly, ſo that governments 
are not ſo eaſily overturned, and when over- 
turned are a long time before they can be eſta- 
bliſhed again upon a ſolid foundation. When 
Mr. Beaumont had done ſpeaking, Sir Lawrence 
again thanked the company for the many civili- 
ties he had received, and Madam, ſaid he, turn 


ing to lady Conſtantia, to ſhew my gratitude as 


far as I am able, I muſt intreat you to make 
them amends to morrow night for the defects of 


my relation. 


„ 
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A \ French Hiſtory founded i in Facts. 


l HAT 1 ond, my friends, aid 
lady Conſtantia, for the amuſement 
of this evening, is a relation, which 
once occupied the thoughts of a gen- 

ö tleman of great merit, in that coun- 
try where the ſcene is laid, and who, ſubſtituting 
ſeigned names, that he might not ſeem to take 
A pleaſure i in circulating a ſtory diſagreeable, if 
not diſhonourable to a noble family, delivered 
things which he knew to be truth, in ſo mY 
and fo inſtructive a manner, that if I could cop 
it with the ſame fidelity, that I remember all 
the material points of his narrative, I ſhould not 
doubt in the leaſt of giving you ample ſatisfac- 
tion. As it is, my intention muſt attone for 
any defects in the performance, which being in- 
voluntary in me, I am convinced you will have 
the goodneſs to. excuſe, and therefore without 
troubling you with a tedious apology, I will en- 
ter upon the work at once. 
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In a certain province of France, about the 
middle of the laſt century, there was a mecha- 
nick, who amongſt other children, had a daugh- 
ter named Margaret, wonderfully beautiful, but 
not at all diftinguiſhed, either by the poignancy 
of her wit, or the ſolidity of her judgment; 
her parents however, had a ſtrong opinion, that 
her charms would procure her an advantageous 
ſettlement, and this notion, which certainly - 
contributed not a little to make the girl vain, 
was ſupported by the humour of their neigh- 
bours ; who inſtead of her proper name, com- 
monly called her, Margaret the fair. Yet with 
all this eclat of her beauty, fortune was far from” 
ſeconding her wifhes; fo that ſhe was turned of 
twenty five, and ſtill unmarried. She might in 
that time have lovers of ſuperior quality, but 
whether it proceeded” from principle or pride, 
ſhe maintained her character unſpotted, and 
would not avail herſelf of her blooming beaut 
at the expence of her virtue. If her rr 
had been in other reſpects as regular, ſhe had 
left a very different reputation, or perhaps, her 
name had been buried in 'oblivion; and except 
her own townsfolk, nobody had taken notice of 
Margaret the fair, mueh leſs tranſmitted her * | 
ventures to poſterity. | 
At length, an honeſt carpenter in the town, 
called James Gourlay, made his addreſſes to chis- 
beauty, and at the perſuaſion of her family, who 
were tired with waiting, till ſome Baron, Count, 
or Marquis, ſhould be captivated with her charms, 
ſhe married him. But tho* the poor man loved 
ber fincerely, worked hard to maintain her, and 
made it the ſtudy of his life to pleaſe her, yet 
Margaret the fair could not endure him; for 


- 
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no other reaſon. in the world, than becauſe: be 
was a carpenter. She was not contented to 
treat him, as if he had been a perſon vaſtly be- 
neath her, but uſed him in public and in private 
with ſo much contempt and ſcorn, that the 
poor fellow grew tired of his life; and if Mar- 
garet regretted every day that ſhe had ſtooped to 
marry à carpenter, James Gourlay repented 
every hour, that he had ſacrificed all title to 
quiet, by eſpouſing a beauty. At this rate, 
things went on for ſome months, till the good 
man's patience being entirely wore out, one 
ſummer's morning, he roſe with the ſun, and 
with no other proviſion. than a bag of tools at 
his back, left his fine lady to make the melancholy 
trial, of what indigent charms would do againſt 
the frowns of fortune. 
When two or three weeks had paſſed, with- 
out hearing any news of her huſband, and when 
the-voice of the public told her, without much 
ceremony, that through her arrogance and folly, 

an honeſt man had been driven out of his coun- 
try, ſhe quitted her houſe, and retired to a pri- 

vate lodging, where ſhe lived in as mean a man- 
ner, as words can deſcribe. She thought it be- 
neath a beauty to work, and beſides, ſhe had 
nothing of induſtry in her nature; ſhe could 
however live hard, and was extremely cautious 
not to keep any company, or take any ftep, 
that might be detrimental to her character. This 
circumſtance, which in itſelf was very com- 
mendable, after more than a year ſpent in this 
diſconſolate way, recommended her to the cha- 
rity of a woman of quality, who from a gene - 


rous deſire. of protecting diſtreſſed virtue, be- 


ſtowed upon her a competent ſubſiſtence, which 
0:1 1 in 
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in a ſhort time recovered. ber from that languid 
condition, into which abſtinence and diſquiet 
had reduced her; and at the ſame time reſtored 
that haughty temper, and high opinion of her- 
ſelf, which had been the only ſource of her miſ- 
2 and 1 if any TOR Leng have. 
one it, might have taught her humilit . 
As the ar Fa tolerable N and loſt 
no opportunity, of ſhewing herſelf in public, 
places, a gentleman of a good family, and who. 
poſſeſſed a very lucrative, employment, caſt his 
eyes upon her, and became quickly enamaured, 
to ſuch. a degree, that he could not be eaſy with- 
out her. The propoſals he made her were not 
very honourable, but yet ſuch, as he thought 
might haye tempted a perſon in her ſituatian ; 
but Margaret rejected — with diſdain, and); 
Mr. Grangeot, finding it impoſſible to ſeduce, 


1 


at length determined to marry her. Margaret 


was extremely pleaſed with this, but told him 
plainly, the thing was impoſſible; that ſhe had 
a 2 living, for any thing that ſhe knew, 
and there was no remedy but ſtaying the time 
preſcribed by the law, within which, 7 he did not 
return, ſhe might without danger, give her hand 
to another. Her lover however impatient, re- 
ceived this declaration calmly enough, and aſ- 
ſured her, that he was diſpoſed to wait with pa- 
tience, the opportunity he ſo, much deſired, of 
making her his wifſe. Tp 
But ſome months after, at his return from a 
journey to Paris, when. three years had elapſed. 
ſince ſhe had ſeen her huſband, be came to 
make her a vilit, with an air of joy in his coun- 
tenance, and produced) to her the certificate of 


a colonel of a regiment, that her buſband died 
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the latter end of the year before, in the hoſpital 
of Liſle. Margaret was not very thoroughly ſa- 
tisfhed with this certificate, but however, as ſhe 
knew nothing to the contrary of its being true, 
the made no ſcruple of acting, as if it was ſo; 
declared publickly the death of her huſband, went 
into deep mourning, in which having continued 
for a decent time, ſhe condeſcended to a ſecond 
marriage, believing that ſhe had now found that 
fortune ſhe had ſo long ſought, and that in the 
o_ ſhe had met with a prize worthy of her 
bs He. eſpouſals were celebrated with a magni- 
ficence becoming” the ' perſon who had made her 
his wife, and — his family were by no 
means pleaſed with fo ſtrange a choice, yet as 
Mr. Grangeot was above forty, and maſter of a 
very plentiful fortune, they held it prudent to 
be filent, and even to pay all the reſpect that was 
due to the new married lady. This ſudden turn 
of her condition, ferved only to ſhew in a more 
difadvantageous light, thoſe ill qualities, which 
had been hitherto buried in obſcurity. Madam 
' Grangeot, though equally deſtitute of birth and 
breeding, was exceffively jealous of her rank, 
and expected from her fervants, and from all 
who approached her, a degree of homage, that 
would have been but unwillingly paid, even to 
a ducheſs, Her pride however was far from 
being her only failing; ſhe was vain, peeviſh, 
and ill natured ; delighted in fcandal,: and fecret 
hiſtory ; took no manner of notice of her rela- 
tions, and thought, that being now miſtreſs of 
what the world ſo much admires, a fine houſe, 
and a ſplendid equipage, ſhe need be under no 
reſtraint, and had not the leaſt reaſon to trouble 
4 | herſelf, 
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| herſelf, with what the vulgar thought proper to 
ſay of her conduct. | | 
A life of indolence and made her 
grow fat, more eſpecially after ſhe had brought 
into the world a daughter, who was the only 
child ſhe ever had; yet how much ſoever her 
charms might be faded, in the general opinion 
of unconcerned ſpectators, her huſband continu- 
ed to love her, not only with undiminiſhed 
affection, but to a degree of dotage; while ſhe, 
on the other hand, treated him, if not with 
the contempt, which ſhe had ſhewed to her firſt 
ſpouſe, yet with an air of ſuperiority, that no 
way became her, and which nothing but his ex- 
ceflive fondneſs could have made him endure 
with patience. The world looked upon him in- 
deed, as a perſon of no great capacity, and 
not qualified, either by the endowments of na- 
ture, 'or the lights derived from education, to 
make an extraordinary figure; but at the ſame 
time, nobody denied him the character of a2 
plain, hoſpitable, good · natured man, and one 
who diſcharged the duties of his function with 
great punctuality. His wife, who was far from 
being poſſeſſed of talents at all ſuperior to his 
own, governed him intirely ; and it was purely 
in complaiſance to her, that he lived with great 
ſplendour, and entertained a vaſt reſort of com- 
pany, who in return ſpoke but lightly of him, 
and made his lady the ſubject of their ridicule. 
The name of their daughter was Hermione ; 
and as no pains were ſpared in her education, ſhe 
diſcovered, as ſhe grew up, a beauty, not at all 
inferior to her mother's, and an underſtanding, 
incomparably better than that of either of her pa- 
rents. At the age of fourteen, ſhe was e 
| | 4 
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the moſt amiable perſon in the province, not- 
withſtanding there was a viſible haughtineſs in 
her behaviour, and ſhe ſeemed to value herſelf 
too much, on being regarded as a very rich hei- 
reſs. Mr. Grangeot loved her tenderly, and 
was continually praiſing every thing the did ; 
her mother was exceſſively proud of having lo 
fine a daughter, and took all the pains ſhe could, 
to flatter and heighten the only foible the young 
lady had. The fame of Hermione's beauty and 
wealth drew many young noblemen to the fa- 
ther's houſe, where they were received by him 
with great civility, and with as much as the na- 
ture of madam Grangeot would allow her to 
ſhew, provided they could diſſemble ſo far, as 
to dehave towards her, with all that deference 
and ſubmiſſion which ſhe expected. But not- 
withſtanding, ſome of theſe young perſons were, 
in point of fortune as well as family, ſuperior to 
the blooming object of their — yet Mr. 
Grangeot did not ſhew any inclination of dif- 
poſing of his daughter, and the mother only en- 
eouraged their viſits, in hopes of ſpreading the 
fame of Hermione, and thereby attracting ſome 
duke, or prince, to run the hazard of falling og by 
her eyes. 80 little impreſſion had the di 
treſſes of the earlier part of her liſe made on this 
woman's mind, and ſo ſtrong continued her pre- 
n favour of beauty, notwithſtanding the 
eſſon read ber by the proper miſtreſs of ſuch 
kind of people, Experienee, on the folly of truſt- 
ing ſor permanent happineſs, to ſo very tranſi- 
ent an advantage. 
The true deſign of Hermione's father, was to 
Ar this lovely heireſs, to the count de Bel- 
coeur, the ſon of his neareſt relation; * 
* f WO 
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would have been his heir, in caſe he had not 
had children. There was only a year's differ- 

gnce in the age of the young people, and with a 
view to this marriage, they had been; bred up 
Rn much together, which had the effect their 

thers deſigned, in reſpect to the count, who: 
was paſñonately fond of Hermione, even befgre: 
he had any diſtinct ſenſe of what paſſion was, 
which ſuch; as are acquainted. with the diſpoſi- 
tions of young people, will very eaſily believe. 
In reference to Hermione, the caſe had certainly 
been the ſame, and the perpetual aſſiduities of 4 
lover always near her, muſt have touched a heart 
naturally tender, if her mother had not con- 
ſtantly interpoſed, and laboured with the ame 
diligence, to inſtil _ her daughter, eg 51 
coquetry, that in juſtice to that young lady, and 
to herſelf, ſhe ſhould have made it her buſineſs: 
to remove, if that had been Hermione's. defect 
by nature. Thus, as it too frequently: happens, 
the, very perſons whom affection and intereſt 
ought. to have made the guardian of het peace, 
was preciſely the authoreſs of what ruined her 
quiet, and threw, or rather dragged ber into the: 
road of inevitable misfſortunes. 

Thie young count, the couſin. andthe lover: 
of Hermione, was: not remarkably handſome in 
his perſon, neither had be in his air much of 
the man of quality ; but to make amends: for 
this, his diſpoſition was gentle, his temper mild 
and regular, and his heart perfectly honeſt and 


ſincere. In ſhort, under a plain and unpromiſing 
appearance, be Concealed both amiabie and great 

qualities, and though he could not be ſtiled a 
beau, or a: fine Igentleman, he was, without 
3 young man of as much candour, 


honour, 
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_ honour, and uprightneſs of mind, as his coun- 
try had to boaſt. All this Mr. Grangeot very 
well knew, and indeed it was the general voice 
of all his acquaintance, and of every body, who 
had an opportunity of conſidering his behaviour, 
and looking into his conduct. Reaſons which 
independent of thoſe motives ariſing from family 
intereſts, ought to have rendered madam Gran- 
— extremely deſirous of having him for her 
n-in-law, as well for her own ſake as for the 
ſake of her daughter, which notwithſtanding, 
ſhe either did not conſider, or elſe flattered her- 
ſelf with a fooliſh-opinion, that they ought not to 
ſtand in competition with the perle merit of 
Hermione, that muſt unqueſtionably procure her 
a better match. * | 
It was however believed, by ſuch as were well 
acquainted with the family, that there was a 
concealed reaſon, which prompted the old lady 
to have an averſion for this deſerving youth. 
His father, the marquis de Belcoeur, had fome- 
times taken the liberty of ſpeaking freely to her, 
upon ſome of thoſe enormous miſtakes, which 
ſhe was every day committing ; and when he 
found that this had no manner of effect, he 
would ſometimes vindicate her huſband, by lay- 
ing errors at the right door, and by repreſent- 
ing him, as a man too much under the dominion 
his wife. Such a conduct naturally raiſed 
the reſentment of a vain and violent woman; 
and as her ſenſe was not ſtrong, and her prin- 
Ciples far from being ſteady, ſhe knew not what 
it was to forgive. Vet the young count had 
never offended in either of theſe particulars, his 
_ affection for Hermione made him behave with 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to her mother; and his 
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youth delivered him from the chagrin, of being 
obliged to enter into diſcourſes on ſuch delicate 
ſubjects. However, as madam Grangeot knew 
no way of being revenged upon the father, but 
by croſſing the marriage of the ſon, ſhe left no 
means untried to render him firſt indifferent, 
and then diſagreeable to her daughter, in which 
ſhe had but too much ſucceſs. 1197 no 
All this however was carried on with 

deep diſſimulation, more eſpecially on the part of 
the mother; who knowing that her huſband va» 
lued the marquiſs beyond any man in the world, 
and loved the count as much, as if he had been 
his own ſon, ſhe was unwilling to diſcover her 
ſentiments, and therefore, the latter had always 
free acceſs, and was treated by madam Gran- 
geot, and Hermione, with much *civility and 
decency, though not with that regard and reſpect; 
which he deſerved. By this hypocriſy, the peace 
of the family was in a great meaſure maintained, 
and the good man, her huſband, had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion, that the ſentiments of his wife 
and daughter were the reverſe of his own. 

In this fituation things continued for ſeveral 
years, during which ſpace, all parties ated in 
ſuch a manner, as to deceive each other, and to 
deceive themſelves. Hermione rejected all the of- 
fers that were made her, becauſe none of them 
had any correſpondence with her inclination. 
Her father was not diſpleaſed with this, becauſe 
it concurred with his deſign; he was deſirous 
that his own choice might appear the effects of 
preference for his relation, and not of neceſſity; 
her mother was ſatisfied, becauſe however ad- 
vantageous ſome of them might be, they were 
very far from coming up to her 2. 
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The marquiſs, as his ſon was gone to make the 
tour of Italy, attributed the young lady's indif- 
ference to her prepoſſeſſion in his favour, and 
the count, miſſed by his father's letters, was 
happy in the way that many people are happy, 


from the firm belief of a miſtake. In the midſt 
however of this whimſical ſcene, the young la- 
dy's years increaſed, and the luſtre of her beauty 
was at its full height, ſo that her mother and 
herſelf began to think, there was no room left 
for trifling, and would have been exceedingly 
well pleaſed, if fortune had thought proper to 
introduce the prince or duke ſhe had deſtined for 
Hermione'z yet fortune being blind, could not, 


_ it ſeems, — ſtumble upon this perſonage. 
I 


| 
But in the affairs of families, as in thoſe of 
kingdoms, great revolutions commonly happen 


when they are — The buſineſs of 


his office called Mr. Grangeot to Paris, where 
he caught a fever; of which, 'thoughthe reco- 
vered in appearance, yet either from the fault 

of the phyſician, or his own in returning too 


haſtily into the country, he was ſurpriſed by a de- 


fluxion of humours on the breaſt, that very quickly 
brought him into a condition, from which he 
was not to be retrieved by phyſic. In this me- 
lancholy ſituation he began to have very ſerious 
thoughts, of the condition in which he was to 
leave his widow and his daughter. He had 
ſomething that lay heavy at his heart, and there- 
fore the morning before he died, having directed 
that every body ſhould leave his ghamber, ex- 
cept his wife, he deſired her to pac herſelf by 
the bedfide, and reeollecting himfelf as well as 


he was able, he addreſſed her in theſe words: 
eee eee $27) 1025 £4; DIO; Er WE "YG 
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C You ſee me, madam, very near my end, 


© and what gives me the utmoſt concern, when 
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that period comes, I am by no means certain 
that I ſhall leave you a widow. It was on the 


«< teſtimony of one hundred piſtoles, that I ob- 


tained that certificate, which made way for 
our marriage. That my love for you prompt- 
ed me to this method, is what you cannot 


doubt, ſince in the courſe of ſo many years, 


it has been the principal occupation of my 
life, to give you repeated marks of my af- 
fection. This, madam, has been hitherto an 


effectual ſupport, againſt all the envious, ef- 
forts of a malicious world. All that I can 


now do for you, or for my deareſt Hermione, 
is to point out as effectual a ſupport when I 


ſhall be no more, and the only conſolation I 


have in that ſad ſtate, in which you ſee me, 
is the ſtrong perſuaſion I have, that ſuch. a 


one I can point out, if you have but prudence 


and moderation enough to follow my advice. 
My couſin, the count, has given innumerable 


. prbofs of the zeal and ſincerity of his paſſion 


for our daughter. I am not ignorant of your 


diſtaſte to his father, but I know no jult 


cauſe, . why either yourſelf, or Hermione, 


| ſhould diſlike the ſon. Be prudent therefore, 
and conclude, as ſpeedily as you can, a match 
between the young people; the marquiſs 
thinks it his intereſt, and certainly it is your's. 
Hermione can hardly find a better, can never 


find ſo prgper a huſband ; let her then marry 
the count ou pay any reſpet to my me- 


LH 
2 


mory, or. hae any regard for her happineſs 


II can ſay no more. 4 


* 1 * by 
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As he pronounced theſe laſt words, he fell into 
a violent agony, from which, when he was re- 
covered in ſome meaſure, he called for his 
daughter, intending to have exhorted her in like 
manner, but his ſtrength was too far ſpent, ſo 
that he could only give her his bleſſing, and then 
relapſed into another fit, which ended with his 
life. Thoſe who were about his bed, withdrew 
the young lady, to prevent her being terrified by 
a fight ſo affecting, and carried her to her mo- 
ther's apartment, where ſhe found her much 
diſcompoſed ; the laſt words of her huſband, hav- 
ing made a very ſenſible impreſſion upon her mind; 
and happy had it been for herſelf and Hermione, if 
that impreſſion had never worn out. But there 
are ſome people who act, as if they were under 


a fatality of taking every ſtep that may contri - 


bute to their own ruin, in ſpite of all the warn · 
ings and admonitions that can be given them. 
mmediately after her huſband's deceaſe, the 
marquis de Belcoeur, came to offer all the ſer- 
vices within the compaſs of his power, to the 
diſconſolate ladies, who treated him with all the 
marks of deference and reſpect poſſible. He 
performed with {ſtrict punQuality the promiſes 
which he had made, with great warmth; put 
them in full poſſeſſion of the eſtate and effects of 
his deceaſed relation, and by his countenance 
and protection, maintained them in that ſupe- 
rior ſphere of life, in which they had ſhone ſo 
long, and from which however, they would have 
infalliby fallen, if it had not been for the mar- 
quis's kind attention, who generouſly overlooked 
whatever was paſled, and behaved towards them 
on all occaſions as a ſincere friend, The ladies 


were very ſenſible of all this, and teſtified their 


gratitude 
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ratitude in a very obliging manner, more eſpe- 
Sally madam Sl underſtood better 
than her daughter, the great importance of his 

friendſhip. | | 
- impatient to ſee his miſtreſs, and = 
polleſſed by the notions, which his father had 
given him, he was not a little ſurpriſed, at the 
cold civility with which he was received, The 
marquis endeavoured to perſuade him, that Her- 
mione was ſtill melancholy for the loſs of her 
father, and that in decency, ſhe could not be- 
have otherwiſe than ſhe had done; but lovers 
have extraordinary penetration, and the eount 
clearly diſcerned, that whatever the cauſe might 
be of Hermione's declining ſo many advanta- 
eous offers, his oreterifitins had little or no ſhare 
erein. He continued nevertheleſs his aſſidui- 
ties, and to entertain ſome hopes, from 
the viſible alteration. in madam Grangeot's'con- 
duct, who feemed much better difpoſed towards 
his intereſt than ſhe had formerly been. This 
however, was the pure effects of cunning, and 
the deſign ſhe had formed of playing a back 
game, by giving her daughter to the count, in 
caſe the duke or prince ſhe expected, ſhould not 
in due' time appear. Hermione, whoſe views 
were not altogether fo ambitious, was reſolved 
to pleaſe herſelf ; and as ſhe had no liking to 
the count, ſo ſhe took very little pains to diſ- 
guiſe it, and would not enter into the politics of 
her mother at all. | MPT 13. 
The —_— — Belcoeur was unwilling to 
precipitate things, but perceiving that they did 
not take a ere "tu, = Þ 2 to 
Do. 22 his ſon had formed a better judgment 
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* of her real intentions as to the mar- 


was high time Hermione and the count ſhould be 
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than himſelf, he reſolved; to clear up the mat- 
tor, by demanding an explanation from madam 


He conducted this affair with all the de- 
— poſhible 3, he repreſented to her, that it 


ſettled in the world; that he was very well ap- 
priſed of his deceaſed relation's intentions, of 
which he would not have put her in mind, but 
that he thought it for their mutual intereſts, an an 
affair of ſuch importance to both families, ſhould 
not be drawn into greater length. CARTS 
Grangeot excuſed herſelf, on her daughter s not 
diſcovering any great willingneſs to enter into 
the marriage fiate ; ſpoke very civilly of the 
count, and affected, as far as her parts would 
give her leave, to behave with much circum- 
ſpection and addreſs. The marquiſs eaſily ſaw 
through all this, and therefore cloſed the conver- 
ſation, by telling her roundly, that he acted the 
part of an advocate for a young lover, rather 
than that of a cautious father; that as his ſon 
had fued his hopes of happineſs, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Hermione; he was for his ſake anxious 
that the marriage ſhould be no longer delayed, 
and that therefore he defired ſhe would, in a few. 
days, let him have her definitive reſolution. 

When the old lady came, to. apply ' herſelf to, 
Hermione upon this. delicate. ſubject, and to in- 
ſinuate to her, that it m ight be e ge to 
2 the father and the ſon, as to the true 

ate of their inclinations, in reſpect to the 
match, ſhe found for the firſt time, that ſhe was 
abſolutely the dupe of her own arts; the young 
lady anſwering with great firmneſs, that ſhe had 
* intention to marry the . and as little to 
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diſſemble with his father; that as ſhe was ſo hap- 
py as to be miſtreſs of an independent fortune, 
ſhe thought ſhe had a right to be as independent 
in her choice; and that, as her circumſtances 


put her under no obligation of marrying for con- 
veniency; ſhe had nothing in her temper, that 


could induce her to deceive thoſe, who in a 
matter of that nature, might conſult their inte- 
reſts, as well as their inclinations. The mother 
was ſtruck dumb with this ſpeech ; her daugh- 
ter's ſenſe and "ſpirit were equally diſpleaſing; 
however, ſhe made no reply, but retired under 
viſible confuſion to her own apartment. There, 
after ſome conſultation, it came into her head 
to make a journey to Lyons, and that ſo ſud- 
denly and ſecretly, as to prevent the marquiſs 
or his ſon from demanding an anſwer before heir 
departure, which, after this conference, ſhe was 
unwilling to give. ; 42 
It is not at all ſurpriſing, that while her 
daughter was very young, madam Grangeot . 
ſhould be unwilling to communicate to her the 
hiſtory of her own adventures; but when the 
was grown up, and appeared to have as much 
good ſenſe as moſt young women of her age, it 
would certainly have been a point of prudence, 
to have let her into a ſecret, that muſt infallibl 
have abated the haughtineſs of her ſpirit, as well 
as given her true and juſt notions of the obliga- 


tions they were under to the marquiſs, and the 


very great expediency of preferring the eount to 
any other man. It would have been alſo a point 
of diſcretion, to have made thoroughly known 
to her daughter, the ſentiments of her father 
upon his death bed, which however the old lady 
cautiouſly concealed, and would willingly have 
„ forgot, 
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and yet did not 
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forgot, but they ran . continually in her head, 

binder her from. falling preciſely 
into thoſe miſeries and miſchiefs ; the foreſight 
of which, ſo much terrified that poor gentleman 
in his laſt moments. Inftead of theſe wiſe and 


falutary meaſures, this of a journey was taken 


up and purſued, much to the ſatisfaction of the 
youn * wing well as the old; for they both 
thought they were flying from difficulties and 
dangers, when, in truth, they were running into 


chem; though even after all this folly and im- 


prudence, they might have made a retreat, if it 
had been poſſible, for ſuch wrong-heads ever: to 
form juſt conceptions, or to have the courage 
to execute them, when formed. and propoſed by 

others for their advantage. eu eo 
Upon their arrival at Lyons, the ladies, as 
they were now out of mourning, ſet up a fine 
equipage, and made a very. ſplendid figure ; ap- 
peared in all public places, and endeavoured to 
be introduced to the beſt companies; but not- 
withſtanding her pride and affectation of gran- 
deur, notwithſtanding that ſhe had been ſo long 
in the poſſeſſion of a good fortune; and not- 
withſtanding the many years, in which ſhe 
might have improved herſelf, there was ſome - 
thing ſo uncouth in the manners, ſo ungenteel 
in Fe behaviour, and ſo mean in the language 
of the old lady, that all the reſpe& ſhe Fg 
proceeded' from her being the mother of a young 
and beautiful heireſs, which was far however 
from procuring her acceſs into all the places into 
which ſhe deſired to come. Yet as ſhew and 
equipage will do much, and. the reputation of 
th ſtill more, ſo there were families enough 
ready to receive them with open arms, and to 
| | give 
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give them all the demonſtrations of zeal and re- 
gard, that they could poſſibly deſire. This was 
alike pleaſing both to mother and daughter, and 
they were perfectly well ſatisfied with the ſucceſs 
of their project, and ſtill more ſo, when the 
young lady had a lover to her mind, 
; is new pretender to Hermione's favour 
was the chevalier de Trillac, a younger brother 
of a very good family, and who had ſome for- 
tune. He was, what is generally ſtiled, a man 
of the world; his perſon genteel, his dreſs gay, 
but not to a degree of being ridiculous ; his be- 
haviour perfectly gallant ; his converſation lively 
and agreeable, and his eloquence ſuch, as nei- 
ther of our fair ladies could refift. But under 
theſe fair appearances, ſome very foul qualities 
lay hid; he was debauched, had a ſtrong paſſion 
for play, ſelf-intereſted, void of principles, and 
one, who had long before ſtifled all ſenſe of 
ſhame. He was prodigipuſly taken with the per- 
fon of Hermione, and was mighty well pleaſed, 
when he underſtood, that this fair lady was like- 
wiſe very rich: he made his addreſſes with ſo 
much fire and fpirit ; purſued them with ſuch 
.ardour, and took ſuch. incredible pains to get 
the old lady on his ſide, that in a very ſhort 
time things were brought near a concluſion, and 
Hermione being ſincerely in love with him, ne- 
ver had the left ſuſpicion, that his paſſion was 
leſs warm, or leſs diſintereſted than her own. This 
ſunſhine however, in which all parties rejoiced, 
was very quickly obſcured. 
One afternoon, when madam Grangeot was 
retired to her on apartment, and Hermione 
employed in giving directions for a grand ſupper, 
to which the 8 was invited, there came 
| 3 an 
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an old man, very ſhabbily dreſſed to the door, 
who was rudely importunate to ſpeak to madam 
Grangeot, to whom, he ſaid, he had ſomething 
of the. utmoſt conſequence to communicate. 
That lady being informed of this, and hearing 
that the man was not diſpoſed to take any denial, 
ordered her woman to bring him in, and as ſoon 
as the woman was withdrawn, ſhe aſked him 
with an air of diſdain, who he was, and why 
be made ſuch a noiſe? It is true, ſaid the old 
man, ſurlily, that you are twice as big, and not 
half ſo handſome as you were, and yet I know 
you very well, ſo that I think it ſtrange you do 
not recollect James Gourlay, who after being 
upwards of twenty years a ſlave in Turky, has 
been lucky enough to return to France, and ex- 
pects to ſhare in your undeſerved good fortune. 
His voice and his looks ftruck the great lady like 
'a clap of thunder. She cguld not help recollect- 
ing the features of her huſband ; but as ſhe' was 
-accuſtomed to take every thing by the wrong end, 
fo ſhe fooliſhly and fatally reſolved to brazen it out. 
After ſhrieking therefore, as loud as ſhe could, 
'ſhe pretended to fall into a fit, which brought 
her daughter and moſt of her ſervants about 
ber. She then thought proper to come to her- 
ſelf, and deſired they would turn that impudent 
old raſcal out of the houſe ; which notwithſtand- 
ing all he ſaid and did to prevent it, was quickly 
done ; ſhe had the aſſurance afterwards to. com- 
'plain to her intended ſon-in-law of this outrage- 
ous inſult, as ſhe was pleaſed to call it, affirm- 
ing, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that ſhe had 
never ſeen the old fellow's' face before. Her 
'daughter thoroughly believed it ; but the cheva- 
lier, who had taken care to be better acquainted 
| OR | with 
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with her hiſtory, had not quite ſo much faith. 
He ſwore however, that he was thoroughly ſatis- 
fied of the truth of what her ladyſhip ſaid, and 


promiſed to have the old man ſeverely chaſtiſed, 
in which he was as good as his word'; for hav- 


ing found him out, be handled him 6 roughly, 


that he was glad to quit the city, and leave 
them all for a ſhort time in peace. | 

But after working up and down the country 
for ſome weeks, he happened to ſtroll to the 
houſe of a farmer, who had been the marquiſs 
of Belcoeur's ſervant, and was then his tenant. 
He heard his tale very patiently ;- ſupplied him 
with a little money, and ſent his ſon with him 
to his landlord. The marquis liſtened” with at- 


| tention to his ſtory; remarked the circumſtances 


of it very carefully, and perceiving there was no- 
thing in it that had the appearance of falſhood, and 
that the old man was not of a genius, capable of 
inventing ſuch a relation, he ordered him a con- 
petent ſubſiſtence, and after mature deliberation, 
inſtituted a proceſs in his name before the par- 
liament of the province; which gave the ladics 
at Lyons no ſmall diſturbance, and furniſhed 
the chevalier with an excuſe for putting off the 
marriage. He continued however, to pay all 
the ſubmiſſion imaginable to the mother, and 
perſiſted in his tender ſentiments for the daugh- 
ter; but as for the nuptials, they were to attend 
the event of the ſuit. 18 Sp 

As Hermione was very anxious to have this 


ſtrange affair over, and as ſne had not the leaſt 


doubt of its ending to their wiſhes, ſhe obliged 
her mother's lawyers to facilitate the hearing as 
much as poſlible, and this, notwithſtanding ſome 
perſons who had much kindneſs and compaſſion for 
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her, gave her ſecret intimation, that delay was 
much more her intereſt, than diſpatch, to which 
alſo her mother was inclined. But the chevalier 
being entirely in his miſtreſs's ſentiments, hav- 
ing embarked his friends and family in their in- 
tereſt, . from a perſuaſion, that where, money 
was. not wanting there .could want nothing to 
make a cauſe good; this was vehemently ey 
ried on, more eſpecially as the advocates on the 
other fide were equally active and alert, from an 
apprehenſion, . that if the old man ſhould die 
during the ſuit, they might be infinitely more 
perplexed : than they were, In the ſpace of a 
few months therefore, the proceſs was finiſhed, 
and a day fixed for the hearing to come on. 
From the time this affair was firſt in agita- 
tation, the count perpetually interceded with 
bis father, to hearken to ſome accommodation 
and not to expoſe a perſon, for whom he had 
ſo tender xegard, to the contempt of a cenſorious 
world, by the leſs at once both of her rank and 
fortune. He the rather implored this pity in fa- 
vour of his couſin, becauſe himſelf was to be 
the only gainer by her misfortune, which was a 
circumſtance, ſo far from conſoling, that it 
went to his very heart, Beſides, he put his fa- 
ther in mind, that how juſt ſoever their preten - 
ſions might be, envious tongues, would be apt to 
ſay, that he had ſought his couſin's perſon for 
the ſake of her eſtate; and that being diſap- 
pointed in his amorous pretenſions to one, he 
had by a legal proſecution, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the other, and left his miſtreſs miſerable, be- 
cauſe he could not make her his wife. The 
marquis for the firſt time, treated his ſon with 
ſome degree of harſhneſs and reſentment. „on 
1 | | are 
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c are a young man, count, ſaid he; I have hi- 


< therto conſidered you in that light, and have 
done all you — aſk, and much more than 
cc you could expect, to gratify your wiſhes. 
e ſhould not have taken this ſtep, if I had 
< liſtened to thoſe, who ſuggeſted, that I bar- 
& tered the honour of our family, for the wealth of 
C your couſin. Do you think, that I ſhall pay any 
“ more regard to your amorous lamentations, 
«< when to comply with them, I muſt violate 
<« the rules of juſtice? Do I ſeek any ny 
© more? Did I hunt out this unfortunate man 

Did I ſtir up this proſecution ?. Far from it; 
« providence in its own fit time produced this 
© James Gourlay, and led him to ſeek my pro- 
* tection. The voice of the world can give 
* me no concern, while my actions are approved 
«© by my own conſcience. Degenerate boy, 
«© doſt thou think to hide that whining effemi- 
nate paſſion, under the ſpecious colour of fly- 
ing from public reproach ? Banifh ſuch no- 
6 tions from thy breaſt, and know, that love 


and pity, and thy falſe notions of fame, ought 


«© always to be ſacrificed not to intereſt but to 
« juſtice. This man, old and poor as he is, 


«© has a Tight to that as well as we, and it is 
«© the higheſt honour to vindicate diſtreſſed in- 


& nocence. That infamous old woman, with 
all her guilt upon her head, makes no pro- 


<<: poſitions z on the contrary, ſhe charges us 


«© with ſupporting an impoſtor. Shall we then 
<< take guilt upon ourſelves, by making over- 
<< tures to her; ſhall we give up a poor wretch, 
*© who has thrown himſelf upon our charity ? 
ls this the way to ſtifle murmurs, or to gain 
«© the voice of the public? No ſurely, Let us 

"ES | «do 
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„ do what is fit to be done, and when we have 


4, procured him Juſtices” we "may without any 


«© imputation, liſten to the ſuggeſtions of pity. 
As this was a cauſe of great expectation, there 

was a prodigious reſort of perſons of diſtinction 

to the hearing before the parliament, which 


laſted eight whole days. The advocates on both 


fides exerted their learning and their eloquence ; 
the judges heard 3 with the utmoſt 
patience and impartiality. Ihe beauty and mo- 
deſty of Hermione, who came every day, at- 
tended by the chevalier and bis relations, ex- 
ceedingly moved their compaſſion; the old wo- 
man very prudently kept out of ſight; the count 
came likewiſe to the audience every day in his 
coach, with all the friends of his family, but 


the marquiſs entered the hall on foot, walking 


ties; and then added a clauſe in favour of Her- 


by the fide of the old man, who was dreſſed in 
the ſame ragged garment, that he had worn at 
Lyons. After going through the whole evi- 


denc from whence it manifeſtly appeared, that 
the certificate was falſe, forged and obtained by 


bribery; that every particular of the old man's 


ſtory was ſupported by indubitable teſtimonies, 
and the identity of his perſon, and the validity 
of his marriage clearly demonſtrated by living 


witneſſes, the parliament proceeded to judg- 
ment. | 0 TOs 
The ſubſtance of their arret was, that the 
marriage of Mr. Grangeot was null and void; 


that his daughter was illegitimate; that all his 


-eftates were to deſcend, as if there had been no 
ſuch marriage; that Margaret Gourlay ſhould 
return to her-huſband, under the ſevereſt penal- 
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mione; by which ſhe had ten thouſand livres 


given for her ſubſiſtence. - _ 


Ibis judgment being pronounced, the cheva- 


lier conducted; the young lady back to her mo- 
ther's houſe, with the few friends that had not 
yet deſerted her. Such a ſcene; of diſtreſs was 
hardly ever known; the mother fat without 
ſpeaking, looking ſometimes wild, and ſome- 


times ſtupid ; the daughter wept, and the che- 
valier appeared no leſs afflicted; all who were 


preſent, expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms their 
ſorrow and concern. In the midſt of this grief, 
Hermione addreſſing herſelf to the chevalier, told 
him, that the loſs of her rank and fortune, af- 


flicted her infinitely leſs, then the thoughts of 
having plunged him into ſuch a gulph of trouble 


and diſcredit ; and that it wounded her to the ſoul, 


_.when ſhe reflected on the reproaches, a man of 
his quality muſt. bear, who eſpouſed a perſon in 
ſuch circumſtances as her's. The chevalier, with a 


low obeyſance anſwered, that her innocence. was 
as conſpicuous as her misfortunes, and that men 
of quality knew how to avoid reproach, by de- 
ſpiſing it. He made her two viſits after this, 


and was then abſent for three days, which in- 


duced Hermione to write him a paſſionate letter, 
and to this the anſwer was, that he had been in- 
diſpoſed, and that if he found himſelf better, he 
would wait upon her the next day; which af- 
fected Hermione with infinite concern, and gave 
her mother great ſuſpicions. He came accord 
ing to his promiſe, excuſed his abſence very 
faintly, ſpoke but little, and ſtayed only a ſhort 
time. | 34 
The old lady took notice of this, as an addi- 
tional misfortune 3 but. Hermione . excuſed her 
20 | G6 lover, 
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lover, imputed his languor to his indiſpoſition, 
which, ſhe ſaid, gave her more pain than any 
thing elſe, and the rather, becauſe ſhe was afraid 
it would deprive her of his company, the only 
ſatisfaction ſhe had ſtill left; blaming herſelf for 
having made him quit his apartment too ſoon, 
as appeared from that weakneſs, which hindered 
his continuing with her. The mother, however, 
had very different notions, and thought ſhe diſ- 
covered in the confuſion of his looks, an unea- 
fineſs at being where he was; and which ap- 
to her a certain prognoſtic, that they 
were not like to receive another viſit from him 
in haſte. Indeed their company grew thinner 
every day, for people are not apt to come, w 
misfortune is known to reſide, through fe ar per- 
haps, that the malady may be contagious; and 
if curiofity brings them once, compaſſion is 
dom ſo ſtrong as to draw them a ſecond time. 
In ſhort, if retirement be acceptable to-thoſe in 
diſtreſs, 'it is the only comfort of which the 
world i is not inclined to deprive them. 
When therefore the next morning, her mo- 
- ther went to Hermione's apartment, ſhe found 
her alone, and very diſconſolate, one of her 
ſervants having told her, that he ſaw the cheva- 
lier in his coach in another part of - the town. 
The mother ſaid all ſhe could to comfort her, 
and began to diſcourſe of what was fit for them 
to do, while ſomething was ſtill in their power, 
the marquis as yet, having taken no ſtep what- 
ever to diſturb them. While they were talking 
very ſeriouſly, they heard a coach ſtop at the 
door, a great buſtle among the ſervants, which 
revived Hermione a little, who took it for grant- 
xd, that it was the cheyaſier come to pay 1 2 
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viſit. But their ſurpriſe was very great, when 
inſtead of the chevalier, they ſaw the count 
de Belcoeur enter their apartment, richly dreſſed, 
and with an air of gaiety in his countenance. 
He paid his reſpects to them both, with the 
ſame civility and ſubmiſſion, which he was  ac- 
cuſtomed to do, in the days of their better for- 
tune. They roſe and received him, with great 
marks. of deference, and then defired him to 
be ſeated. After a few compliments and en- 
quiries had paſſed in relation to the health of the 
ladies, the count threw himſelf upon his knees 
before Hermione, who thereupon appeared in 
great diſorder, which did not hinder the old 
woman, from ſhewing viſible ſigns of ſatisfac- 
tion, The young lady obliged him to riſe, and 
at the ſame time roſe herſelf ; upon which the 
count addreſſed her in theſe words. | 
1 come, madam, not to inſult your mis- 
< fortunes, but firſt to purge myſelf from hav- 
ing any concern in them whatever, and next 
cc to put an end to them. I laboured all I could 
c with my father, to prevent this fatal proceſs, 
but my intreaties were to no purpoſe, and all 
„ the hopes I had, was from diſtant hints, that 
„ he had no intention to reduce you to extre- 
«© mities. I ventured yeſterday to intimate my 
<6 ſentiments, that I might be acquainted with 
his, and it is impoſſible for me to expreſs my 
„joy, when I found them exactly conformable 
„ to. my own. I come therefore, madam, to 
<5 reſtore you all that the parliament has taken 
„from you. My father conſents, that 1 ſhall 
<c- marry you, that a ſuitable proviſion ſhall be 
made for your mother, and that ſuch caxe 
« ſhall be taken of the perſon, who created 
1 3 © this 
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ec this diſturbance, as that he may paſs the reſt 
„of his days in quiet, and trouble neither of 
4 you any more. Say Hermione, ſay, we are 
«© to be happy, upon theſe terms, that the peace 
<- of our families ſhall be again reſtored; and 
c your mother delivered from the terrors of 
c that ſentence, which ſince it paſſed, ſhe has 
c not deplored more than I, and which from 
„ this moment may be buried in oblivion.”” 
„My lord, replied Hermione, with great 
«© firmneſs and a clear tone of voice, tho' per- 
«© ſons and eſtates are ſubject to law, inclina- 
tion is independent of that, of fortune, and of 
every thing. I have always done juſtice to 
your merit, and you have ever had my eſteem. 
Your generoſity upon this occaſion is a moſt 
illuſtrious proof that you deſerved it, nor is 
« it poffible for a perſon to be more ſenſible, 
«© than I am, of that tenderneſs which you. have 
% ſhewn for me, and for my unhappy mother 
* for my ſake. But, my lord, that tenderneſs 
4 ig what I never can return. The fame diſ- 
_* poſition I had heretofore continues ſtill, my 
c heart belongs to another, to whom it will re- 
main ever conſtant, and who in this change 
« of fortune is as little changed as myſelf. I 
« know very well what I reject, and what the 
«6 conſequences muſt be of my refuſing your 
<«' propoſal. But, my lord, Lowe this to my 
„ own honour, and to the affection of a man 
% of quality, no unequal match in the time of 
my proſperity, and who fees no in ity in 
4e it yet, in the depth of my diſtreſs. Think 
* therefore no more of Hermione, but permit 
6 her to enjoy in peace what little ſhe- has 
2 "I The 
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Tze Count kiſſed her hand, and having wipe@ 


the tears from his eyes, bowed to her mother and 


Hermione, then retired, without ſpeaking a word. 


The mother would have called him back, but her 
- daughter prevented her, and they again ſat down, 
After a ſilence that laſted for ſome time, the old 


woman explained to her what ſhe thought of 
her lovers. Hermione, ſaid ſhe, I foreſee we 


66 


cc 


ſhall not have many converſations. You have 
rejected the only offer that could have ſaved 
us, and have put it out of my power to lay 


any blame upon the Marquis. It is evident 


to me, that my ruin was not the object of 
this proſecution,” but the happineſs of his own 
ſon The Count, Hermione, the Count has 


 ſhewn his affeQion for you; and all the regard 
that could be expected for me, without ever 
departing from the duty he owed his father. 


In the arms of ſuch a huſband you muſt be 


happy. His paſſion for you grew from his 
infancy, and will certainly continue to the 
end of his days. The Chevalier was attracted 


as well by the luſtre of your fortune, as of 
art charms, he ſupported our cauſe, be- 
ieving it his own, but there appears to me 
no reaſon to hope, that he will do any thihg 
to ſupport us. I muſt ſay plainly, that on 


that fide I think we are abandoned. The 


generoſity of the Count exceeds 'all expeCta- 


tion, the behaviour of the Chevalier is no 


more than might have been ſuſpected. You 
may without prejudice to your virtue, ceaſe 
to love a man who ſhews no regard to you, 


and flies from your diſgrace: You' may with- 


out injury to your honour beſtow yourſelf on 


one, who has loved you through all fortunes, 


3 «© and 
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„ and who, tho' lighted, when your equal, now 
ce offers to ſhare, and even to wipe off your diſ- 
60 grace. : y : my 
HFlermione's high ſpirit prompted her to an- 
ſwer in language, that it would be very impro- 
per to repeat. The mother therefore, thought 
it high time to provide for her own ſafety, taking 
therefore her jewels and beſt effects; ſhe retired 
to a convent, after ſignifying to the Count, that 
ſhe had done all in her power to engage her 
daughter to think reaſonably, to which ſhe re- 
ceived no other anſwer, than a purſe with two 
hundred piſtoles, which enabled her to appear 
with decency in the place, which ſhe had choſen 
for her retreat. When her daughter was in- 
formed of this event, the next morning, ſhe did 
not ſeem much diſturbed. by it, but fat down 
and wrote a long letter to the Chevalier, giving 
him the detail of the Count's generoſity, and 
her own conſtancy, as well as her mother's re- 
treat; beſeeching him to come immediately and 
give her his advice, as to the ſtep ſhe was next 
to take. Listet NR 
The ſervant who carried this letter, returned 
with an account, that the Chevalier de Trillac 
had been abroad, till very late the night before, 
and was not ſtirring, but that the letter would 
be given to him as ſoon as he awaked. This 
amazed Hermione exceedingly, and perhaps af- 
fected her the more, as ſhe had nobody to con- 
ſole, or comfort her under her misfortunes. She 
then regretted the departure of her mother, and 
the ſtrange negligence of her friends; ſhe could 
not help obſerving, how great an alteration a 
few days had produced, and fancied there did 
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fifty, bleſſed with a very affluent | | 
who had a great reſort of the beſt company to 

her houſe, pt 
admoniſh Hermione not to make herſelf ridicy- 
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that air of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, to which ſhe 


had been accuſtomed. „ theſe melan- 
choly reflections, ſhe buſied herſelf in writing 


another epiſtle to her lover, without remembring 


that it was equally improper and indecent, to 
fatigue a perſon with letters, who had given her 
ſo little cauſe to believe, that they made any im- 
preſſion on his mind. This thought however, 
occurred to her while ſhe was writing, and threw 
her into ſo violent a fit of grief, as after weep- 
ing bitterly for ſome time, ſhe tore the paper, 
and threw it into the fire. It was now near noon, 
and no news at all either from the Chevalier, 
or Madam Grangeot ; but at length her wo- 
man came to acquaint her, that a lady who lived 


over againſt her, and who at ſome times viſited 


her mother, deſired to ſpeak with her. Upon 
this ſhe compoſed herſelf as well as ſhe 11 
and gave orders, that the lady ſhould be ad- 


mitted, deſirous of any amuſement that mi 


paſs away the time, till ſhe ſhould receive the 
Chevalier's anſwer to her letter; for that he 
would anſwer it, ſhe was ſtill without a doubt. 
This neighbour of hers was a my turned of 

ortune, and 


he came out of pure compaſſion, to 
lous, and had not the leaſt idea of the conſe- 
quences, that would attend the news ſhe had to 
communicate, After the firſt compliments were 


over, ſhe took the liberty of giving her the true 


picture of her lover. The Chevalier de Tril- - 
« lac, ſaid ſhe, is a man of gallantry, and his 
«© addreſſes have not hitherto been very advan- 
© tageous wherever they were paid, His own 
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fortune is but narrow; he lives at a great 
expence, and play affords but a very incer- 


tain revenue. Your great eſtate would have 


given him ſeaſonable relief; the proſpect of 
which firſt drew, and the defire of obtaining 
it kept him ſteady in his purſuits, till all hopes 
were loſt, But fortune being fo favourable, 
as to throw a new temptation in his way — 


Hermione was going to reply in juſtification of 


the Chevalier, but theſe laſt words topped her 
mouth, and ſhe defired the lady to go on. 
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5% eagerneſs, was introduced to the lady that 
very evening, was at her houſe for almoſt 
three days together afterwards, and as they 
were equally impatient, the widow made a 


„Fortune, continued the lady, having made 
him a new offer, he very readily embraced 
it. A lady at Lyons, who is about my age, 
and who by the death of three huſbands, is 
in poſſeſſion of above ſixty thouſand crowns, 


fell deſperately in love with him, when he 


was making his addreſſes to you; but deſpair- 


ing of ſucceſs, againſt ſo fair a rival with a 
better eſtate, ſhe very prudently concealed 


her paſſion. However, ſhe followed him hi- 
ther, and three days after the deciſion of your 


ſuit, ſhe engaged a perſon, who was ac- 


quainted with them both, to inform him, that 
it would be his own fault, if he bad not ſome 
amends made him for this great diſappoint- 


ment. He received this propoſition with 


grand entertainment laſt night, when the mar- 
riage contract was ſigned, and immediately 


after they opened a ball together, which laſted 
© til} this morning, and the ceremony of their 


wedding is to be performed in four — 
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<< T thought it proper to acquaint you with this, 
e that you may not perſecute the Chevalier with 
© letters, of which it is probable he will take 
c no manner of notice, and can therefore ſerve 
only, as I ſaid before, to make you ridicu- 
« lous. My daughter and her hufband were of 
„the company laſt night, and you may there- 
&« fore rely upon the truth of all that I have told 


© you.” | 

, R made a ſtrong effort to reſtrain the 
violence of her ſorrow upon this occaſion, ſhe 
thanked the lady for her information and ad- 
vice, and ſaid ſhe would go immediately, and 
acquaint a near relation with this ſtrange event, 
Upon this the lady took her leave, and was hardly 
out of the room, before Hermione's own wo- 
man came in big with the ſame bad news, 
which when ſhe began to relate, her lady bid 
her hold her tongue, and retiring. to her ſeat, 
after a ſilence of a few minutes, fell down upon 
the floor. Her woman calling two other ſer- 
vants to her aſſiſtance, got her into bed, and 
ſent for a phyſician, who found her in a high 
fever. The news of her malady quickly reached 
the ears of the Count, who came immediately 
to the houſe, where he found things in great 
confuſion. By his direction, all imaginable care 
was taken of her, and on the third day being 
very ſenſible, ſhe deſired to ſee him. It is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe the exceſs of his grief, when 
he perceived death painted in her looks. My 
<< dear lord, ſaid ſhe, it will not be long before 
an end will be. put to all my troubles, and I 
<< hope to yours. I am ſenſible, perfectly ſen- 
* ſible of all the obligations that I owe you, 
but more eſpecially this laſt, ſince but for 
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“ your goodneſs, I might probably have been 
„abandoned by all the world. I am now tho- 
* roughly convinced of the wildneſs and folly 
s of my own conduct, to which I am a victim. 
« Convey my beſt wiſhes to your father, ac- 
„ cept them for yourſelf, and for the ſake of 
« your own eaſe forget, if it be poſſible, that 
«© there ever was ſuch a perſon as Hermione.” 
The Count would have ſpoke, but it was not 
in his power, and thoſe who were preſent, 
thought it prudent to carry him out of the room 
in the ſenſeleſs condition, into which his ſorrow 
had thrown him. When he came to himſelf, 
he enquired after the lady, and was told that ſhe 
was ſpeechleſs, in which condition ſhe conti- 
nued til] the evening of the next day, and then 


. The Count after the death of his miſtreſs, 
returned to his father's houſe, having firſt given 
orders, that her funeral ſhould be deferred for a 
week, when it was performed with great mag- 
nificence, the Marquis and the Count. attending 
the body to the church where it was interre 
Her fortune of ten thouſand livres was given to 
the convent, to which her mother had retired, 
The old carpenter was ſent to his own village 
with a competent annuity. The Chevalier who 
married his widow the very day that Hermione 
died, was killed the year following in a due), 
having ſpent the beſt part of her fortune, Theſe 
are all matters of fact, and as to the proceſs, I 
have been told, it is conſidered and cited as a yery 
remarkable caſe by the French lawyers ; ſure I 
am, that the relation carries in it many points 
of general inſtruction, which cannot be reflected 
upon with too much care, ſince they . — 
| | eſſons 
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leſſons of great importance in very different ſta- 
tions of life. 

We ſee from what happened to Margaret the 
fair, how dangerous a thing it is, to fill the 
heads of young people with high ideas of their 
beauty, and to make them believe, that "their 
charms give them ſome kind of title, ſuperior to 
the ſtate in which they are born; whereas in 
truth, beauty in a low condition, is fo far from 
being an advantage, that it is generally ſpeaking 
the reverſe; and the greateſt kindneſs that can 
be done to young women,. who are remarkably 
handſome, is to convince them of their danger, 
and of the neceſſity they are under, to be more 
attentive to their conduct, than thoſe who are 
in this reſpect leſs eſteemed. If Margaret had 
not been miſled by that fovliſh epithet joined to 
ber name, ſhe might have been happy in her 
firſt marriage, and her poor huſband had eſcaped 
the 1 e endured, for upwards of twenty 
years. Her vanity was the ſole ſource of both 
their misfortunes, and this boaſted beauty of her's, 
produced nothing but miſchief and diſquiet where- 
ever it came. 3s ns hs 

The folly of Mr. Grangeot, in having re- 
courſe to ſo mean and baſe an action, as pro- 
_ curing a falſe certificate, in order to betray and 
miſlead an indigent woman, is a glaring proof 
of that weakneſs in human nature, which no- 
thing but a firm attachment to juſt and virtuous 
principles can remove. What the world too 
often calls prudence and addreſs, is no more at 
the bottom, than taking rational ſteps to ferve 
ſome unreaſonable end. This poor gentleman, 
no doubt, applauded his own ſkill, in vanquiſh- 
ing Margaret's ſcruples; and after many you 
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had ſlipt over without any diſcovery, might pro- 
bably believe, that the carpenter was really dead. 
On his death bed however, the ſcene changed, 
and he ſaw clearly, that all his wiſdom amounted 
to no more than outwitting himſelf, and laying 
a foundation of miſchief and miſery, in reſpe 
to thoſe whom he loved beſt. 
Tpbe great fault of his wife was, that ſhe ne- 
ver profited by the many warnings ſhe received, 
that ſhe took no pains to eradicate thoſe notions 
out of the mind of her daughter, which had 
been ſo fatal to her own repoſe ; that on the con- 
trary, ſhe nouriſhed in her the very ſentiments, 
which ſhe knew and felt muſt be dangerous to 
her eafe ; and that being ſo much in love with 
grandeur as ſhe was, arriving at it by fo ſtrange 
a chance, and poſſeſſing of it for fo long a time, 
ſhe ſhould neglect ſecuring the poſſeſhon of it 
to her daughter, when ſhe had ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity of doing it, when it was preſſed upon her 
for years together, and recommended by her 
huſband in his laſt moments. This teaches us, 
that people are actually inebriated by proſperity, 
ſuffer it to confound and confuſe their ſenſes, in 
ſo much, that by their prepoſterous fondneſs 
for it, they loſe it, and by a kind of wrong- 
headed chymiſtry, extract ill fortune out of 
ood. n ' 1 | 
bt The haughty ſpirit of Hermione ſeems, at 
firſt ſight, much more excuſeable than that of 
her mother; but when we examine it cloſely, 
we ſhall ſee that it only ſeems ſo, and that like 
her we are deceived, by conſidering barely the 
outlide of things, She had indeed birth -and for- 
tune às well as beauty, and from thence the 
world might conclude her leſs culpable in her 
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vanity. But when we reflect that ſhe had good 
ſenſe, and the advantage of an excellent educa- 
tion, neither of which her mother had, we can- 
not help owing, that ſhe was equally, if not 
more to blame. Theſe would have taught her, 
if ſhe had liſtened to their dictates, that noble 
birth, a mild diſpoſition, and a foul warm with 
virtue, rendered a man infinitely more amiable 
than a fine perſon, and an air of gallantry. Her. 
notions of virtue and honour made her miſtake 
more unpardonable, for ſetting fo high a value 
upon them in herſelf, ought to have made them 
more eſtimable in her eyes in another | gg 
than any exterior advantages whatever. In fine, 
love founded upon rational motives is a noble. 
paſſion, but inclination ariſing from a tranſient 
proſpect of an agreeable object is weakneſs and 
folly, and yet the principal bane of our ſex; and 
that which expoſes us to laughter and contempt, 
and ſometimes, as in this caſe, to much greater 
misfortunes. _ „ ä 

I aſk your pardon for detaining you with theſe 
reflections, after . tiring your patience with fo 
long a ſtory, but I perſuade myſelf, that you 
will allow them not to be ill founded, tho' per- 
haps they may be ill placed. Here are ſome 
verſes too, which it may be I had better ſup- 
preſſed, but as moſt people have their foibles, 
ſo I am not to learn that the love of poetry is 
mine, or rather indulging myſelf to Barn; fr 
verſes, from the delight ] take in reading good. 
However that be, here they are, and how much 
amiſs ſoever in other reſpects, they have at leaſt 
one good quality, which is, that they are but 
few. Mr. Anguiſh will to morrow efface the 
memory of my miſtakes, and furniſh you ons 
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a fair opportunity of excuſing my prolix ſto 
for the lake of my prudent nomination. I 
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Who ſeeks to tread the gliding ſtream 
rk upon the wind to ride; G 


Ibo thinks to ſeize the glitt ring beam, 
Who covets nature's Fatale ry pride? 
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TOs nor e tries. 
e 
It UV believes that i den n 
Or noble birth or titles vain; (ds | ley 
Can true felicity convey, © E830 


Or grief remove or baniſh pain. 
1s in the main as much miſled, 
* Mie ach e ruPd the bead. 


Tho” pleas'd in pictures we behold, 

| at art deſcribes and genius fires ; 

Who dreams of hoarding painted gold, 
15 who the pencill d fruit deſires? 


By ſenſe inſtructed all the while, 
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Good ſenſe with true good nature join d, 
A ſoul ſincere a conflant heart; 
An open unſuſpicious mind, 
That freely will its thoughts impart. 
Theſe only ſhould our wiſhes warm, 
E'en want they'll ſooth, in age they'll charm. 


Amongſt all the eden we have heard, ſaid 
Sir Lawrence Teſty, I know none except Oli- 
via's that has affected me ſo much as this, and 


that which renders it ſo affecting is, that except 


the Chevalier, there is not one character but 
may be conſidered in a favourable light. Ma- 
dam Grangeot was a woman of virtue, and her 
want of parts and education, as lady Conſtantia 
has rightly obſerved, ſerves to excuſe her, rather 
than to aggravate her miſtakes. Methinks at 
the concluſion of a ſtory, it is a melancholy cir- 
cumſtance to find every body unhappy; and yet 
in this caſe, perhaps we ought to except the old 
carpenter, for in all probability, he paſſed the 
remainder of his days happily enough, and went 
to his grave in peace. Poor fellow, his head 
never ached through ambition but once, and he 
paid for it ſeverely; he had the vanity to marry 
a beauty, and to gratify the deſire of his eye, 
at the expence of the quiet of his houſe. If 
twenty years flavery may be called a martyrdom, 
I think all theſe people may be ſtiled martyrs to 
their vanity, and this ſingle. humour was the 
ſource of all their misfortunes. But lady Con- 
ſtantia has given us ſo good a comment, and 
applied every part of her relation with ſo much 

Vol. II. H propriety, 


| beſt wife of his time, for really the whole te- 
nour of his conduct being kept in view, is ſo re- 


as one of the greateſt crimes that can be com- 
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propriety, that ſhe * * my ſilence for ap- 
Ss, 

I am entirely of your mind Sir Lawrence, 
ſaid Olivia, except in the cafe of the Count, 
who really ſeems the perfon moſt deſerving 
pity amongſt them all, fince he never ſwerved 
from the principles of virtue, duty or honour. 
J am ſorry methinks, that we do not learn what 
became of him, for ſure. ſo gentle, and ſo com- 
paſſionate a diſpoſition merited a better fate; 
and I will flatter myſelf, that he found it in the 
future part of his life. Such a man deſerved the 


gular, ſo confiſtent, and ſo full of generous ten- 
derneſs, that had it not been for her repentance 
at laſt, I could ſcarce have beheld the death of 
Hermione with compaſſion. 
Her ladyſhip, added Mr. penſive, has in ſo 
ſtrong terms condemned inclination, that I dare 
not attempt that lady's apology, but beyond all 
doubt, that Chevalier, let his birth be what it 
would, was an exceeding bad man, and I dare 
ſay, if Courtly were here, he would expatiate 
upon that character, for he has a moſt deter- 
mined hatred to theſe men of lace and flutter, 
and looks upon deceiving a woman of family, 


mitted. And who, dear Sir, added Mr. An- 
guiſh, can look upon it in a milder-light? People 
of his ſtamp are the very peſts of the creation, 
and if ever there was a man juftified for taking 
the life of another, it was he, by whoſe hand 
that baſe, that treacherous fellow met his fate. 
The misfortunes of Hermione, ſaid Miſs Hen- 
rietta, are really deſerving of pity, notwith- 
De 7 | ſtanding 
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ſtanding they ſpring from her own errors, fitice. 
ATA 4 from the circumſtances of the 
relation, that theſe errors were, in part, the fruit 
of wrong inſtructions from her mother, and 
partly the confequence of the impreſſions, natu- 
rally flowing from that lady's bad example. Her- 
mione was taught to conceive highly of her own 
rank, her own charms, and her own fortune, 
and that theſe gave her an indiſputable right to 
expect certain qualifications in a lover, of which 
ſhe only was the proper judge. On the other 
hand, the ufage which her mother gave the 
Count, and the methods practiſed by her to pre- 
poſſeſs Hermione in her tender years, againſt the 
affiduity and ſubmiſſion of that unfortunate young 
gentleman, muſt have fo much weight with eve- 
candid judge, that ſhe muſt ſtand in a great 
meaſure acquitted of that charge; upon which, 
_ excluſive of theſe mitigations, fhe might be juſtly . 
condemned. Beſides, it is admitted, that wherr 
her mother thought proper to change her con- 
duct in reſpe& to the Count, and to endeavour 
to overthrow a reſolution which ſhe had laboured 
to form, the nevertheleſs concealed from the 
young lady, the true motives of her own con- 
duct, which if mentioned at that ſeaſon, might 
have had great weight, as they muſt have al- 
tered, in a great meaſure, the notions Hermione 
entertained of her own ſituation. I fay nothing 
of that biaſs ſhe might receive from nature, 
which however is viſtble enough, in the ſimili- 
tude of the two ladies characters, or rather of 
their tempers; ſo that I hope I ſhall ſtand ex- 
cuſed at leaſt, if not juſtified in the opinion of 
this aſſembly, for regarding not only the death, 
but the whole conduct of Hermione with pity. 
. H 2 Your 
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. Your reſlections, young lady, returned Mr, 
Beaumont, are very natural and very judicious, 
tho” at the ſame time, they are very ſevere up- 
on Madam Grangeot. They would however, 
have been better founded, if Hermione had not 
rejected the. laſt propoſition ef the Count, at a 
ſeaſon when ſhe was fully miſtreſs of her mo- 
ther's ſituation and her own,. and when ſhe was 
ſo far advanced in years, as to poſſeſs a judg- 
ment very capable of diſtinguiſhing between the 
heroick conſtancy. of the Count, and the unpar- 

donable miſbehaviour of the Chevalier. It is 
true, ſhe made this diſtinction when it was too 
late, and borrowed thoſe lights from deſpair to 
no purpoſe, which reaſon would have lent her 
in time, if ſhe had been pleaſed to conſult it, 
inſtead. of adhering to a raſh and ill grounded 
inclination... Believe me, Henrietta, providence 
is always juſt, and we owe ſo much deference 
to its deciſions, as to diſclaim opinions that are 
inconſiſtent with them ; ſo that upon the whole, 
if we are content to excuſe your pity, you will, 
I am perſuaded, allow, that even your plauſible 
arguments are not ſufficient to Juſtify it, I ſhould 
not have ſaid ſo much after all that has been 
Taid, and well ſaid too upon this ſubject, but 

that my regard for you forbids my uſing ſuch a 

complaiſance as might poſſibly fortify a wrong 
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0 turn in your ſentiments; for believe me, fair one, 
N conſtancy and obſtinacy are different things, 
1 however the warmth of inclination may ſome- 
1 times confound them. 1 
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AMBITIous FaTHER; 


OR, 
VIRTUE in DIS TRESS, 


A SPANISH HISTORY. 


e 

| BAS time moſt dangerous in publick and 
"Is @; in private life, we may juſtly rec- 
ul ron, ſaid Mr. Anguiſh, that unac- 
countable folly of believing that happineſs is in- 
ſeperably connected with grandeur. A notion 
ſio eaſily refuted by reaſon, and the falſhood of 
which may be fo clearly demonſtrated from ex- 
perience, that if daily inſtances did not diſcover 
the truth of my obſervation, one might con- 
clude it a thing impoſſible, for perſons endowed 
by nature with good ſenſe, and not altogether 
unacquainted with the world, te be deceived by 
ſo groſs a fallacy, and to confound titles, ſplendour 
and equipage, with innocence, ſatisfaction, and 
peace of mind, which are the ſolid bleſſings of 
life, and which are =— more frequently found 
WR 3 | in 


M ONGST thoſe errors that are 
moſt common, and at the fame 
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/ in cottages than courts. But if this error be 
more extraordinary in one caſe than in another, 
« it muſt be where parents, who, from all the ties 
of nature and affection, are bound to conſult the 
felicity of their offspring, ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſo far miſled, as to prefer the gratification of 
their own vanity, to the dictates of prudence, 
motives of honour, or a ſenſe of tenderneſs. 

"In the noble city of Toledo, that ancient ca- 
pital of Caſtile, and one of the moſt famous in 
the Spaniſh monarchy, there dwelt an old gen- 
tleman deſcended from an honourable, tho* no 
very illuſtrious family, whoſe name was Don 
Guſman de Velez. In his youth he had ſerved 
in the army with great reputation, and had ex- 
poſed himſelf very freely in hopes of arriving 
at high preferment. But whether it was the 
want of a proper patron, too great an opinion of 
his own. merit, or ſome other cauſe with which 
wwe are unacquainted, io it happened, that after 
hve and twenty years ſpent in the camp, with · 
out obtaining any higher command than that 
of a troop of horſe, he grew out of love with 
the life of a ſoldier, and accepted of a-place not 
very conſiderable at court. There he flattered 
Himſelf for ſome time with the hopes of rifing, 
but with much the ſame ſucceſs as before, At 
length, as if fortune had been weary of perſe- 
cuting him, and was willing to make ſome amends 
for ſo harſh and tedious a diſappointment, ſhe 
threw in his way a lady of a noble family, not 
overſtocked with beauty, nor in the bloom of 
her age, but conſiderably younger than himſelf, 
and by the death of her two brothers in the ſame 
year, heireſs to a very large eſtate, who upon 
condition, that he would diſpoſe of his little m- 


ployment, 
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loyment, and paſs the remainder of his days in 
—— y where ſhe had a fine caſtle, or at 
Toledo, where ſhe had one of the beſt houſes 
in the city, ſhe was content to marry him. 
This lady was called Donna Clara de la Cer- 
da, about twenty ſeven years of age, endowed 
with many good qualities, happy in an excellent 
education, and ſtill more ſo in a fund of good 
ſenſe, which rendered her of a quiet and eaſy 
diſpoſition, virtuous without ſeverity, pious with- 
out affectation or ſuperſtition, and though de- 
ſcended of a great family, entirely free from 
pride, properties ſufficiently rare in that country, 
and perhaps not very commonly found together in 
other climates. She lived with her huſband up- 
on very good terms, which was in ſome mea- 
ſure owing to her diſcretion, for Don 
brought with him from the court an air of gal- 
lantry, which might have made ſome. other la- 
dies uneaſy, and continued to affect it, 
it wauld have been more natural, or at Jeal 
more decent, to have laid it quite aſide. Donna 
Clara took as little notice of it as poſſible, nei- 
ther diſturbed him with her jealouſy, nor mor- 
tified him with raillery ; but bebayed upon all 


' accafions with ſo much modeſty and moderation, 


that ſhe was univerſally applauded by both ſexes; 
and Don Gomez, amongſt other flights of his 


extravagant humour, would frequently 
that he had the beſt wife in Caſtile. . 


whole, there were very few of their rank who 


lived happier, or were in more i eſteem, 
for: notwithſtanding his foibles, he was brav 


_ generous, and benevolent, which made him . 


reſpected by his neighbours, and gained. him a 
good reception amongſt perſons of *. 
oy . ups 
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lity, -who looked upon him as a man that might 
be ſafely relied on, and whoſe friendſhip there- 
fore was a thing not to be deſpiſed. ; 
Towards the cloſe of the ſecond year of their 
marriage, Donna Clara was brought to bed of 
a daughter, to whom they gave the name. of 
Iſabella. In her tender years ſhe gave pregnant 
marks of more than ordinary wit; which, joined 
with incomparable beauty, made her the delight 
of her parents. Her mother, contrary to the 
cuſtom of Spain, would not intruſt her educa- 
tion to the care of a governeſs, but took it en- 
tirely upon herſelf ; which perhaps, might have 
no ſmall ſhare in rendering Iſabella one of the 
moſt accompliſhed ladies in Toledo. Donna 
Clara was very far from treating her with great 
ſeverity, but at the ſame time ſhe kept her much 
under her eye, and from a pretence of diverting 
her when at work, made her read moſt of the 
beſt books in their own language, as well of hiſ- 
tory and poetry, as of divinity,” which ſuiting 
entirely with her inclination, ſhe began to com- 
poſe ſonnets, elegies, and other little pieces of 
poeſy, which were very deſervedly admired, and 
gained her a great reputation. This however 
"was not over pleaſing to Donna Clara, who 
admoniſhed her frequently to beware of theſe 
amuſements, and above all to ſuſpect the com- 
pliments that were paid her, as flowing rather 
from the complaiſance of others than her own 
merit; of which, from her father's turn of mind, 
| the was apprehenſive the young lady might en- 
tertain too high ideas, which muſt neceſſarily 
produce bad effects. But through the conſtant 
exhortations of her mother, ſhe was pretty well 
defended from this inconvenience, and co" : 


— 
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the good example of Donna Clara in a very ſu- 
preme — — = i | 
As for Don Gomez, his daughter became his. 
idol. He looked upon her with the greateſt 
pleaſure, he admired every thing ſhe faid and 
did, and he never ſpoke of her but in mp 
He carried her little poems in his pocket ; ſhewed 
them to all the people of diſtinction of his ac- 
quaintance, and in ſhort, gave thoſe tokens of 
paternal fondneſs, that appear to friends in the 
light of excuſeable weakneſſes, and are treated 
by the reſt of the world as ridiculous imperti- 
nencies. Donna Clara did all ſhe could to mo- 
derate this humour in her huſband, and when- 
ever ſhe found him difpoſed to entertain people 
with the wit, or to tire them with the praiſes 
of his daughter's beauty, the took occafion to 
change the diſcourſe, and in doing this, ſhe 
found no method more effectual, than to men- 
tion the campaigns he had made, or ſome of 
the intrigues that were carried on while he re- 
mained at court. For theſe were ſubjects that 
gave the old man ſo much pleaſure, that he could 
not forbear interrupting her, and running into 
a — * of military adventures, or thoſe 
intereſting ſecrets of the cabinet with which he 
was acquainted ; and upon either of theſe to- 
picks, he delivered himſelf with ſuch a fluency 
of expreſſion; painted every thing in fo ſpright! 
a manner'; and interſperſed his relations wi 
ſuch judicious and pertinent 'remarks, as ren- 
dered them equally diverting and inſtructive, 
more eſpecially to fuch as had not heard them 
before. | 5 | 
When Iſabella was turned of fifteen, her fa- 
ther was very deſirous of finding a ſuitable match 
1 H 5 ns, for 
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for her, though Donna Clara thought there was 
no need of being in any hurry, ſunce a 2 
lady ſo well born, ſo agreeable in her perſon, 
happily accompliſhed, of ſo good a diſpoſition, 
and the ſole heireſs of a conſiderable eſtate, 
was in no danger of wanting lovers, without 
her father's taking ſo much pains. But Don 
Gomez was very ſollicitous upon this head, and 
would willingly have had for his ſon-in-law, a 
perſon of diſtinguiſhed rank; one already poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome great employment, or at leaſt one 
that had an indubitable title to it, from the in- 
tereſt of his family. At length he caſt his eyes 
upon the ſon of Don Juan de Silva, who was a 
counſellor of the Indies, immenſely rich, and 
had no other child. This ſame young nobleman, 
was not under any extraordinary obligations to 
nature, at leaſt in outward appearance, on the 
fide either of perſon or of parts. A fall he had 
received while at nurſe had injured his ſhape 3 
he could not boaſt of much learning, or of 
many polite accompliſhments ; but was good. na- 
tured, mightily pleaſed with the ſtories of Don 
Gomez, and a little too apt to ſpeak of his fa- 
ther's wealth, and his great influence at court. 
However, the great points of birth, fortune, 
and reaſonable hopes of preferment were plainly 
in his favour, and the match had certainly been 
concluded, if two ſmall accidents had not inter- 
vened, one of which was, that Iſabella bated 
the ſight of him, and the other, that Donna 
Clara was none of his friend, and beſides had a 
. ſettled averſion, to bring her daughter to think 
of marriage by conſtraint. TOP 
However Don Gaſpar de Silva had free acceſs 
10 the houſe of Don Gomez, ve dak gn 


- 
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deal of Pains to prepoſſeſs his lady i in the 


gentleman's favour; alledging how ne 7 
— ao to the prime miniſter ; what vaſt 


eſtates he A inherit from bis father and his 
uncle; and what a 9 there was, that 
when Iſabella married him, ſhe might govern 
him ka ſhe pleaſed. The old gentleman did not 
his daughter lectures of the fame 
— 5 which Iſabella anſwered, by deſiring 
that he would have patience, alledging that ſhe 
had no inclination to enter ſo early into the 
world, but was rather diſpoſed to enjoy the plea- 
ſure of his, and of her mother's company, that 
ſhe 6 ooh improve herſelf by the ſtudy of ſuch 
Wuftrious patterns, and be the leſs in danger of 
coming up to > bat the world might expect 
— . — 1 of perſons ſo juſtly and ſo gene» 
rally 


At the ry. time that Donna Clara diſliked 
this match, and was not a little apprehenſive of 
7 heat with -which it was eſpouſed, both by 

omez, and the father of the young lo- 
ver, 4 4% could not help being ſurptiſed, that 
e Den Gaſpar had frequent op- 
bel, yer be ſeeing and N with Iſa- 


» yet he was very far from ſhewing himſelf 
ren admirer; but on the contrary, 
zock in ery good part the civil excuſes that 
were made by by both theſe ladies. She took occa- 
bye thence, B ſup Poſt the reaſons given 
her, wy to Do — for protractin 
the time; 3 by lee. that as Don Gal. 
Par .was the only young 5 permitted to 
pay 7 1 to Iſabella, there was no dan- 
0 2 4 1 5 leiſure to 2 an impreſ- 


on her n by be 4 e d bar 18 


1 * 
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muſt neceſſarily be attended with a good effect. 
Both the fathers entered readily enough into 
this kind of reaſoning; Don Gaſpar made his 
viſits very regularly, and Donna Clara began at 
laſt to think, that what at firſt was meant only 
as a pretence, might be turned into earneſt 
by degrees, as the young lady was no longer 
 Impatient in his company, or troubled her mo- 
ther with complaints as at the beginning. But 
this cool manner of proceeding, and the tran- 
quillity of the two families, was ſuddenly ruf- 
fled by the death of Don Gaſpar's uncle, who 
left him his heir. Don Gomez became then 
very impatient, and told his wife, that it was 
high time to make Iſabella open her eyes to het 
own intereſt ; that there was not a family in 
Toledo but would be proud of this alliance ; and 
that if it was not for the defect in his perſon; 
Don Gaſpar might pretend to the daughter of a 
grandee of Spain, When Donna Clara repeated 
this to Iſabella; ſhe replied ſmiling, he may 
% if he pleaſes, pretend to an infanta, without 
* giving me the leaſt pain. He is very eaſy 
* and good natured, and therefore in obedience 
« to. my father's commands, I converſe with 
„ him and am not difpleaſed, but to think of 
«© marrying him is out of my power, and I had 
<c rather paſs the remainder of my days in a 
ec” convent.” ; OT: 
The more Donna Clara reflected upon this 
briſk anſwer from her daughter, the leſs ſhe was 
in a condition to determine what meafures to 
take. But while ſhe was deliberating upon this 
point, an accident happened that delivered them 
both, from all farther trouble upon this head. One 
evening, when they were diverting themſelves 
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in the garden at their country ſeat, Don Go- 
mez being gone for a few days to Madrid, a 
ſervant came to acquaint Donna Clara, that a 
young gentleman who had been very intimate 
with her brothers, and a diſtant relation of the 
family, deſired to have the honour of delivering 
a letter into her own hands. He was already in 
the garden, ſo that Donna Clara could not avoid 
giving him audience; to whom he preſented a 
letter from Don Gaſpar de Silva, which con- 
tained but two lines, importing, that he deſired 
ſhe would give credit to what the bearer ſhould 
declare to her on his behalf. Donna Clara hav- 
ing read the note, told the gentleman, ſhe was 
ready to hear all he had to ſay 3 upon which he 
acquainted her in few words, that his friend, 
while a perfect child, was brought up with Don- 
na Maria de Padila, a young lady of a very 
high family, whoſe father dying under a load of 
misfortunes, had recommended his only child, to 
the care of Don Juan de Silva, who intended 
her for his ſon, till the proſperity: of his own af - 
fairs induced him to alter his ſentiments as to his 
friend's daughter; upon which he ſent her to a 
ſiſter of his at Cordova, but that Don Gaſpar 
becoming the heir of his uncle, of whoſe eſtate 
he was gone to take poſſeſſion, went from 
thence to the city laſt mentioned, where he had 
eſpouſed Donna Maria, and humbly intreated 
them to excuſe, all circumſtances conſidered, his 
behaviour; and to endeavour to make his peace 
with Don Gomez, which he looked upon to be the 
only means of reſtoring him to his father's fa- 
vour. Donna Clara highly commended. the 
young gentleman's fidelity and generoſity, but 

red the bearer of this news, to return to 
za Toledo 
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Toledo, where Don Gomez: was expected the 
next day, in order to break the matter ſirſt to 
him, and then promiſed to uſe all the means in 
her power, to perfect a — pony 
the families. Lo this he readily acquieſced, and 

took his leave, —.— well fatished wih he 
ſucceſs of his commiſſion. 
The name of this-young igeaticmap was Don 
Rodriguez de Luna, ſomewhat turned of thirty, 
and one of the moſt accompliſhed cavaliers in 
Caſtile. His fortune and his family were both 
very conſiderable, and Donna Clara was ſo well 
acquainted with his character, that when the 
came to relate this news to her daughter, ſhe could 
not avoid beſtowing on him the praiſes. he der 
| ſerved; and Iſabella baving had a full view of 
him, while he was: ſpeaking to her mother, 
could not help thinking ſecretly, that he would 
have been a very improper ambaſſador, if Don 
Gaſpar had intended to continue his addreſſes, 
On their return to Toledo, they found Don 
Gomez very much out of humour; but Donna 
Clara having ſuffered him to exhauſt a part of dl his 
ſpleen in violent declamations againſt 

par, at length :gently interpoſed, and after wi 
. „that the accident admitted of no reme : 


Ay, chat the father was rather more in fault 
chan the ſon, and that it would be a mark of 
his own magnanimity, to treat this affair in an- 
other manner; he quickly changed his mind, and 
at the perſuaſion of Donna Clara, made a viſit 
to his neighbour, and exhorted him to take in 

part a thing that was not to be undone. Don 

Juan however was not ſo caſil 2 


paſſed in their con 8 ſo 
See that ben diatar he 
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became a party, and declared roundly in favour 
of Don Gaſpar, as having ated in a manner 
ſuitable to the laws of honour, fince he had not 
followed his own inclinations, till the ſucceſfion 
of his uncle, had in ſome meaſure rendered him 
independent. The true ſecret however was, 
his diſcovering that Don Juan intended to have 
broke off the match with his daughter, in hopes 
of marrying his ſon into one of the greateſt fa- 
milies in the kingdom, which was the real ſource 
EE J 


- In his converſation with Don Gomez, upon 
the ſubject of his friend's nuptials, Don Rodri- 
guez had carried himſelf with ſuch prudence, 
and behaved with ſo much reſpect, that he was 
become a great favourite, inſomuch, that the 
old man of his own accord mentioned him to 
Donna Clara before her daughter, as a 2 
for whom he had an extraordinary eſteem. 
„As ſoon as ſhe was alone * 
her very frankly, that this diſcourſe was 
2 3 diſagreeable to cher, and 
| adrigues Was not as 
well as his friend, his viſtts would > 
ceptable. Donna Clara adviſed her to have 
tience, that her father might have time to. 
troduce him, which ſhe firmly believed he would 
do, and chat for her part, as he knew bim bet 
— — happie — ray 
| not make a happier choice. Things in a 
ſhort time ſucceeded to theiriwiſh ; Don Bomes 
told his lady, that he had now ſound a cavalier, 
with whom his daughter might be happy; at 
the ſame time that he found in a ſon-in-law! an 


6 Donna Clara kept en- 
4 . tray 
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tirely upon the reſerve, and heard with great pa- 
ie hs panegyric of Don Rodriguez pro- 
nounced with the utmoſt vehemence; to which 
ſhe added, that the gentleman was not unknown 
to her, being ſome way, though at a diſtance, 
related. This was a new advantage; and Don 
Gomez was now ſo fond of the match, that he 
told his lady it ſhould be celebrated without de- 
lay, and then, added he, I may venture to 
„ pronounce in the face of all my countrymen, 
„ that I have the beſt wife, the handſomeſt 
% daughter, and the moſt accompliſhed ſon-in- 
4% law in Caſtile, That without doubt I may 
« do, Donna Clara, and take any miſcreant 
e by the beard, who preſumes to queſtion or 
deny it.“ | Pon | C 


A few days after, Don Rodriguez was intro- 


duced by Don Gomez, who though it was 
ſtrongly recommended to him by Donna Clara, 
to moderate his zeal, could hardly forbear com- 
mending him to Iſabella before his face, in a 
pompous ſtring of fuperlatives, which were na- 
turally hopping about his tongue's end. At the 
next vifit, when Don Rodriguez was alone with 
the ladies, he frankly confeſſed, that he had 


| . long in love with Donna Iſabella, whom 


e had ſeen frequently at maſs, and twice or 
thrice at the houſe of Don Juan de Silva; that 
he prevailed upon Don Gaſpar to intruſt him 
with his commiſſion, and that he had received 
from him inſtructions how to behave towards 


Don Gomez. For, ſaid he, ladies, you are 


< miſtaken in Don Gaſpar, who under a very 
indifferent appearance, conceals as good à 
„ head, and as honeſt a heart, as moſt men in 


Spain, with this peculiazity, that he can af- 
= ſume 
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« ſume any character he pleaſes, and wear it ſo 
« naturally as never to be detected. With you 
c he had a mind to paſs for a ſoft head, and 
« has frequently entertained me with the ralle- 
4 ries of Donna Iſabella, who fancied he did 
«© not underſtand her. His heart was entirely 
«© devoted to Donna Maria, and therefore he 
«© was wont to ſay ; I believe I might have truſ- 
<< ted to my perſon, but to make things ſecure, 
4 and to prevent the ladies from ſuffering me 
«© to paſs muſter, I took care to make them 


if < believe, that my mind had been injured as 


* much by the fall as my body.” Donna Cla- 
ra could not help laughing at this account, which 
put her . daughter a little out of humour ; this 
made her mother laugh the more, but at laſt 
however ſhe aſked her gravely, what there could 
be in all this, that made her ſhew ſuch ſigns 
of diſpleaſure ? <©* Bleſs me, madam, replied Iſa- 
& bella, do you not perceive, that if I conſent 
c to believe Don Gaſpar no fool, I muſt con- 
<« feſs myſelf one in the ſame breath, which is 


<« giving the lye to all that Don Gomez hass | 
« been ſaying for theſe many years.” In th; 


pleaſant manner they converſed together till 
could be ſettled, which took up as little ti 
poſſible, Don Gomez 1 the ſame” a 
patience, as. if he had known 
meditating by a croſs ſtroke to rob him of this 
ſon-in-law alſo. 1 A; 
When there remained nothing more than to 
fix a day for ſolemnizing the wedding, there 
came to Toledo with a glittering equipage and 
numerous retinue, a Sicilian of —— firſt rank, 
called the prince of Francavilla. He was about 
five and twenty, tall, well · ſhaped, but his A 


2˙ — 
- ff : 


at fortune was © 
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pect a little effeminate. His behaviour was per- 
| polite, and every thing about him very 
magnificent. Amongſt other ons of note, 
who were introduced to him, Gomez was 
one, who would not have ſuffered a perſon of 
his rank, to paſs through the city unſeen upon 
any account. He received him with particular 
marks of reſpe&, accepted an invitation to din- 
ner at his caſtle, and remained there all night; | 
and two or three days after, having ſent” his | 
equipage before him to a ſea-port, excepting 
three or four ſervants that waited on his perſon : 
he deſired to be permitted to pay his reſpects to 
Donna Tfabella, which the father, who could re- 
fuſe nothing to a prince, who was alſo nephew 
to the viceroy, readily granted, and in the ſpace 
of ten days this new marriage was concluded, not- 
withſtanding the warmeſt remonſtrances from 


2 


or two before the intended weddi 
woman, whoſe name was 


and 8 was herſelf a Sieilian, and a ereature 


of ſuch art, as to manage an intrigue for ſome 


with Don Gomez fo dexterouſly, as not 


Sb edel by her lady, or any of the fa- 
1 9 to be ſo much moved by the 


diſtreſs of Ifabella, that ſhe propoſed to chat 
young lady, making her eſcape, and going a- 
way with Don Rodri which ſhe undertook 
to 1 A4 and which was very readily em- 
3 both parties, without the privity of 

onna Clara. ccording to the ſcheme of this 

| 3 invention, Rodriguez was to be at he 
Fat os with a couple of horſes, in che 
dark night, and Laura by the * 
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of falle keys, was to conduct his miſtreſs to 
him. All things being accordingly adjuſted, 
Rodriguez repaired to the place appointed. where, 
while he waited, he was ſuddenly ſtabbed in the 
| back, and with much pain and trouble retreated to 
two ſervants, who remained at ſome ſmall diſtance, 
by whom he was carried home with great diffi- 
culty, fainting ſeveral times by the way through 
loſs of blood. | 

In the morning Iſabella being mifling, and a 
— found in her chamber directed to 1 
ther, containing an apology for her conduct, 
the whole city was — . Don Gomez im- 

iately applied ta the governor, in order to 
obtain ſatisfaction for this inſult; but when it 


his. miſtreſs was concealed, till he was out of 


danger, and then the governor, attended by the 
proper officers of juſtice, came to his houſe and 
examined him; Don Gaſpar de Silva came like- 
wiſe to Toledo upon this occaſion, to give him 
all the aſſiſtance that was in his power, with 
which his father was fo well pleaſed, that they 
were perſectly reconciled, | 

By their interpoſition, Don Gomez was pre- 
vailed upon to * ＋ his proeceſs; and though 
ke was hardly to- travel, Don 9 — 
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reſolved to follow the prince of Francavilla, 
whom he juſtly ſuſpected to be at the bottom of 
this dark ſcene. But when he arrived at the ſea 
port, he found the prince was embarked for Si- 
cily, and notwithſtanding all the enquiry he 
could make, was unable to diſcover that he had 
any woman in his company. He determined 
however to proceed directly to the ſame iſland, 
to which perhaps he was as much excited by a 
ſpirit of vengeance, as by his affection for Iſa- 
bella. It was not long before he found a bark, 
bound for Naples, on board which he took his 
paſſage, as knowing it would be eaſy to proceed} 
thence to Meflina, Let us however leave him 
at ſea, and return to Toledo, where they had 
much earlier news of what had befallen the un- 
fortunate Iſabella. | l 
The houſe of Don Gomez, from being thi 
moſt chearful and peaceable in the whole city 
was after this accident become the ſeat of ſor- 
row and diſtraction. At firſt he was all flame 
and fury; ſometimes railing at Don Rodriguez,, 
ſometimes at his daughter; ſometimes at the Si 
cilian prince. Once he loſt himſelf ſo far, as 
to ſpeak with great paſſion to Donna Clara, who, 
without any emotion, made him this anſwer. 
When I married you, Don Gomez, I was 
© not unacquainted either with your humours or 
<< your foibles, the former I have indulged, and 
have born with the latter as much I believe 
„nas any of my ſex, If I was conſcious to my- 
„ ſelf of being in any reſpe in the wrong, I 
„ ſhould bear with you now; but as this heavy 
.<©. misfortune of loſing my only child, the hei- 
reſs of that fortune I brought you, proceeds 
entirely from your own ill conduct, and that 

ä | 6 ſtrange 
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cc ſtrange ſpirit of vanity that has ruled in you 


& from your cradle, and will ſway you to your 
cc grave; it is a little too hard to bear both that 
< and your reproaches. I had before now re- 
& tired from the world, if I did not ſtill retain 
4 ſome hopes of retrieving that unhappy child, 
« who if ſhe was guilty of a fault, was driven 
© to it by your unaccountable behaviour; but 
« as a drop or two poured into a veſſel that is 
full, makes it run over, fo the diſorder of my 
mind is at preſent at ſuch a height, that the 


} „ ſmalleſt addition may have effects that you 


«© do not foreſee. You have already loſt your 
“ daughter, perhaps it would not add to your 
“ comfort if you ſhould loſe your wife likewiſe,”? 
Don Gomez was aſtoniſhed at this ſpeech, and 
after a filence of ſome minutes, anſwered, 
Donna Clara, you are in the right, pardon 
XZ << this one act of indiſcretion, and you ſhall find, 
= © that the longeſt follies have an end. But tell 
me, can you ſuggeſt nothing that my con- 
( tribute to the redreſs of this inſupportable 
cc evil?” „ No, replied Donna Clara, all the 
% remedy that I can adviſe is that which I prac- 
« tiſe, patience and prayer.“ 1 8585 5 
In this diſconſolate condition they continued 
three months, without hearing the leaſt tittle of 
Iſabella, and without any other news from Ro- 
driguez, ſave that he was ſailed for Italy. At 
length one day, towards the duſk of evening, a 
ſervant belonging to one of the inns at Toledo, 
addreſſed himſelf to one of the domeſtics of the 
family, and aſked if he- could bring him to the 
ſpeech of Donna Clara. The groom, for it 
was to him he applied, ſaid, that his lady ſhould 
be acquainted that he defired to ſpeak with — 5 
; + Wnie 


I 
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which wis no ſooner done, than orders were 
given to introduce him. He put into her hand a 
note, which ſhe knew to be Iſabella's writing, de- 
ſiring to know if ſhe could be brought into the 
houſe, without her father's knowledge, and at 
what hour. Donna Clara anſwered without the 
leaſt emotion, that the perſon from whom he 


came, would find the groom at the back door, 


ready to conduct her whenever ſhe pleaſed. 


The man was ſcarce gone, than ſhe — E 


Don Gomez, who very readily condeſcended, 
that Donna Clara ſhould receive her alone, and 


that he would not diſturb them till Habella ſhould 
give her conſent. This point was hardly agreed 
to, before the groom appeared to give his lady | 


notice, that the perſon ſhe expected was come, 
and waited for her in her apartment. Donna 
Clara haſtened thither, and notwithſtanding all 
her prudence and precaution, ſhe no ſooner faw 
and embraced her daughter, than ſhe fell into a 
fwoon, crying in a ſurill voice, My Ifabella 
is found! ſhe is found! Upon this 'two or 
three women ſervants running into the room to 
aſſiſt her, the good news was quickly divulged 
through the family, though their lady the mo- 
ment ſhe came to herſelf, forbid them to men- 
tion her daughter's being there on pain of her 
higheſt diſpleaſure, £ rat 3 

When the ladies were again left alone, Don- 
na Clara informed Iſabella, that her father's diſ- 
poſition was quite altered, that therefore ſhe 
could not reconcile to herſelf, the concealin; 
from him a minute ſo happy an event, an 
that he had condeſcended to leave them together, 
till ſhe ſhould be diſpoſed to fee him. So 
may that providence, replied Mabella, _ 
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< has hitherto. preſerved me, continue his fa- 
c yourable protection, as there is nothing I. ſo 
6 earneftly deſire, as to throw myſelf at the 
c feet of Don Gomez, whoſe only fault has 
© been wiſhing me too well. Let me not, ma 
dam, prolong my father's anguiſh a moment; 
<< I only dreaded the violence of his temper, 
<< and; {ince that is worn off, I have nothing 
<< elſe to fear. Donna Clara left her for a ſmall 
ſpace, and then returned with her huſband, who 
welcomed his daughter with the utmoſt affection, 
and after they had recovered a little from their 
mutual tranſports of joy, Iſabella compoſed- her- 
ſelf as well 'as ſhe could, and having requeſted 
leave of her parents to-ſpeak, proceeded thus: 
„„The deſign of retiring from hence, did not 

& ariſe either from myſelf or Don Rodriguez, 
ce though the truth is, and I look upon it as my 
duty to acknowledge it, that this was no ſooner 
e propoſed, than we readily embraced it. The 
<< treacherous authoreſs of this project, was Lau- 
c ra, moved, as ſhe pretended, by compaſſion, 
4 but in reality bribed by that vicious and cruel 
c prince. She not only put it firſt into my 
c head, and then mentioned it to Don Rodri- 


«© guez, but contrived and executed the whole 


c of what ſhe called my eſcape; by the help of 
<< falſe keys, by which ſhe opened all the apart- 
„ ments, between mine and the great garden. 
& Tt has ſince occurred to me, that theſe keys 
“ could not be made for this defign, becauſe 


7 © there was not full three days between the pro- 


% poling and the execution of it. When we 
“ came into the garden it was very dark, and 
c ſhe took care to hold me in diſcourſe till we 


„ got to the gate, which. leads towards the Ta- 


de ous, 
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«© ous, which when ſhe had opened and had let 
& me thorough, ſhe haſtily ſhut and retired herſelf. 
6 I was then prodigiouſly amazed, knowing 
<< that it was the oppoſite gate to which Rodri- 
& guez was to come, But before I could reco- 
<« ver in any degree from my ſurpriſe, two men 


“ laid hold of me, and forced me to mount on 


t horſeback behind a third, threatning to kill 
«© me if I made the leaſt noiſe. After galloping 
„ about a league and a half, we came into the 
© great road, where a calaſh attended, into 


4 which I was again put by force, with the per- 
„ fon who had rode before me. | 


„We travelled with the utmoſt expedition 


c till about ſeven in the morning; when the 


cc, vehicle in which I was, turned out of the road, 
< and brought me to a little ordinary houſe that 
« ſtood by itſelf, where without ſeeing any body | 
„but the perſon who ſat by me in the calaſn, 
% and the two ſervants who rode behind it, I 
« was conducted into a little room, in which | 
„ there was a bed, and told, that I might re- 
<«_ poſe myſelf if I pleaſed ; after which the man 
<< retired, and left me alone. I examined the 
< place very carefully, to ſee if there was no 
5 poſſibility of eſcaping, but was quickly con- 
<<. vinced that was impracticable, as there was 
<< but one window, under which I ſaw the three 
men fitting at breakfaſt. I then placed an 
* old empty cofter againſt the door, ſo that it 
e could not be opened without throwing it 
« down, and then threw myſelf on the bed in 
my cloaths. After weeping as long as I had 


any ſtrength, I fell into a kind of ſlumber, 


from which I was rouzed by the tumbling 


& down of the coffer, I got up haſtily, and 


% ſaw 
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ec ſaw the two ſervants bringing in a table, upon 
& which they placed chocolate, biſcuits, and a 
«© bottle of water. After I had taken ſome te - 
e freſhment, wept, and prayed, I placed the 
ce coffer again a- croſs the door, and laid me down 
«© upon the bed. A few hours after, the door 
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was opened in the ſame manner, and ſome 
fowl and fiſh placed upon the table, with 
other things neceſſary, which however I did 
not touch. As ſoon as it was dark, I was 
put again into the calaſh, and obſerved that 
all the horſes were. changed; we travelled in 
the ſame manner the next day ; quitted the 
high road in the like manner, and came to 
another remote houſe, where I was treated 
as before. PO ns 
„We ſet out again before it was dark, and 
the fifth morning, when it was hardly light, 
as we were paſſing the mountain of Torcal, 
the calaſh ſuddenly ſtopped, being ſurrounded 

by ſeveral perſons on horſeback well armed. 
They immediately pulled the man out of it, 

but ſuffered me to remain unmoleſted, tho? 

frighted to the laſt degree. I ſaw them ſtrip 

him and the other two almoſt naked, taking 
every thing they had, together with their horſes, 

and thoſe that drew the calaſh. When they 
had done, a man, who ſeemed to me be- 

tween twenty and thirty years of age, de- 
ſired me civilly to get up behind him, aſſur- 
ing me, that I ſhould not receive any ill 
treatment, and after an hour's riding thro” 
the wildeſt country I ever beheld, he brought 

me to a kind of a houſe cut in a rock, and 

left me with an old man, and a woman, who 

though much younger, ſeemeq to be about 
Vor. II, | I e forty. 
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e 


© none of thoſe apprehenſions, by which I had 
< been hitherto tormented. When I had reſt- 
& ed ſome hours, Dorothea called me up, 
% and I found had provided a mule, doubting 
« my ability to walk. I rode behind a boy of 
„ twelve years of age, but ſlowly, as Dorothea 
went on foot; as it grew dark we entered a 


village, 
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«c- village, where I diſmounted, and the boy re- 
cc turned; Dorothea conducting me to a little 
“ houſe, where the old man's ſon dwelt. with 
« his wife and family, conſiſting of a boy of 
« about ſeven years of age, a girl that could 
« run alone, and another at the mother's breaſt, 
« With theſe people I reſided till about five 
& days ago; being treated all the time with the 
< utmoſt civility and reſpet, on my promiſe to 
« ſay nothing of the manner in which I fell 
c into their hands; for they made their neigh- 
c bours believe, that I was a relation ſent thi- 
“ther for the recovery of my health. 
| 66 IT learned from the young woman, his 
cc daughter-in-law, that Foelix was a gentleman 
of a good family, who for taking the daugh- 
© ter of a rich merchant at Malaga out of a 
& convent, into which ſhe was forced, through 
« the cruelty of her mother-in-law, had been 
© deprived of his eſtate, and ſentenced to loſe 
© his head, which obliged him to fly into theſe 
„ mountains, where by his extraordinary ſaga- 
city, he had protected himſelf and upwards 
© of twenty other perſons in the like deſperate 
<«- circumſtances, from the purſuit of juſtice. . 
„ Amonegft theſe was the huſband of his wife's 
<«« younger ſiſter, who had been condemned to 
death, for tranſporting ſilver out of the king- 
„ dom; and that the huſband of this young 
<5 woman was not at all ſuſpeCted by his neigh- 
„ bours, as he went but ſeldom to viſit his fa- 
© ther, in order to obtain ſome ſupplies for the 
* ſupport of his family. Her brother being in 
<< the ſervice of the governor of Malaga, they 
took the opportunity of his coach going 
<< empty to this city to ſend me back, upon a 
| I 2 „ promiſe, 
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cc promiſe, that I would diſcover nothing to 
<& their prejudice, In order to this, her huſ- 
© band carried me by night to  Antequera, 
« where I put on again my own cloaths, and 
„% came to Toledo in the coach before-men- 
ce tioned, accompanied by the brother of my 
© hoſteſs, who took all imaginable care of me 
upon the road, without making any enqui- 
« ries. Such have been the ſtrange adven- 
4 tures of the unfortunate Iſabella, now happy 
<< in being reſtored to the arms of her parents, 
c and thoroughly convinced of the folly of 
© ſeeking felicity, in any other road than that 
<< of the moſt perfect obedience, from which it 
is impoſſible ſhe ſhould ever ſwerve a ſecond 
4 time.“ ; 1 4 | | 
Don Gomez, as ſoon as his daughter had 
done ſpeaking, went out, in order to give di- 
rections for ſecuring Laura; but upon the firſt 
rumour of the young lady's being come home, 
ſhe withdrew to her own apartment, and by the 
help of her falſe keys made her eſcape, taking 
with her ſome of her maſter's jewels, and a 
ſmall ſum of ready money that was in his ca- 
binet. By the advice of Donna Clara, there 
was no ſearch made after her, nor had they any 
certain tidings what became of her, only her 
lady conjectured, that ſhe was returned to her 
own country. The peace of the family would 
have been entirely reſtored, if they had known 
how to convey the news of Iſabella's return to 
Don Rodriguez ; for whoſe ſafety they were all 
very uneaſy, and indeed not without reaſon, 
none of his friends having received any account of 
him, from the time of his embarking for Italy, 
' notwithſtanding that Don Gaſpar de Silva had 
| written 
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written on his behalf to the Viceroy of Naples, 
and had given him credit on one of the richeſt 
bankers in that city, for whatever ſums he might 
have occaſion, during his reſidence there. 

His impatience had induced bim to venture 
his ſafety on board a very flight veſſel, which 
after ſuffering much by foul weather, and very 
narrowly eſcaping from an Algerine corfair, was 
obliged to put in at the port of Cagliari, in the 
land of Sardinia, The Spaniſh Viceroy was a 
nobleman, well known to Don Rodriguez, and he 
was conſtrained to make uſe of his friendſhip, 
in order to proſecute his voyage; the veſſel in 
which he eame being ſhattered to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the crew refuſed to proceed till ſhe 
was thoroughly repaired. As this was the ſtor- 
my ſeaſon of the year, he was detained there 
near two months, which was the reaſon that 
his friends could hear nothing from him in Spain. 
At laſt the Viceroy procured him a paſſage on 
board a galley, which landed him ſafely at Naples, 
where he reſided in the houſe of a goldſmith, 
till by making proper enquiries, he could deter- 
mine what meaſures to take, He had been but 
a few days in this city, before he heard, at the 
gold{mith's table, that the ſervants of a Sicilian 
prince were in priſon for poiſoning him; and 
upon his aſking the name of that prince, he 
found it was the ſame of whom he was in ſearch. 
As this was likely to fave him a voyage to Sicily, 
he deſired his landlord, as if it had been merely 
a matter of curioſity, to gain the beſt intelli- 

ence he could of this affair, which he accord- 
ingly did. The ſubſtance of his account was to 
the following effect; that the prince having em- 
ployed five of his ſervants in carrying off a Spa- 
13 | niſh 
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niſh lady, with whom he was in love, ſhe was 
taken from them on the road by certain banditti, 
who had ſtripped: them; that upon their bringing 
this news to the prince their maſter, he was ſo 
tranſported with fury, that inſtead of pitying 
their condition, he cauſed them to be ſeverely 
chaſtiſed, as if the loſs of his miſtreſs had been 
owing to their neglect. In revenge for this, they 
had poiſoned him on board his ſhip in his cho- 
colate ; but. by the ſkill and care of a ſurgeon 
belonging to the veſſel, his life was ſaved, at the 
gxpence of an eye, and of a paralitic diſorder 
on one fide of his body, ſo that he was unable 
to walk; and in ſpite of all the diligence that 
could be uſed by the phyſicians, was likely to 
remain in that condition as long as he lived. 
This ſtory excited the attention of Don Ro- 
driguez to ſuch a degree, that he ſpared no pains 
or coſt to procure a copy of their proceſs, from 
which it appeared, that only three of the ſervants 
had been concerned in carrying away the lady, 
but that the other two were privy to the poiſon- 
ing of their maſter, from a different motive, 
which the judges were not able to learn. As 
the family of the prince were very rich and 
powerful, this proſecution was carried on with 
the utmoſt vigour, ſo that the firſt three criminals 
were quickly ſentenced to ſuffer death. The 
natural tenderneſs of Don Rodriguez's temper, 
hindered him from being preſent himſelf at the 
execution, but the goldſmith went thither at his 
deſire; and falling into diſcourſe with ſome of 
the prince's friends, upon hearing Don Rodri- 


guez s name mentioned, he very inadvertently told 


them, that gentleman was then at Naples, and 
lodged at his houſe, of which they ſeemed 2 


that as he did not die of 
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take little notice ; and at his return, the gold- 
ſmith, who gave him a large detail of their confeſ- 
ſions, let ſlip this circumſtance entirely, as not 
being willing to make Don Rodriguez acquainted 
with his having learned the cauſe, that made 
him ſo ſollicitous about this matter. 

But thoſe agents having informed the prince's 
relations of what they had heard, it was im- 
mediately ſurmiſed by them, that theſe ſervants 
muſt be inſtigated by him to the gerpetration of 
the fact. Upon this, without mentioning it to 
the prince, whoſe ſenſes were very much im- 
paired, they procured Don Rodriguez to be ar- 
reſted, and ſent priſoner to the new caſtle, © As 
the proceſs againſt him was founded entirely 
upon conjecture, it went on but ſlowly, and in 
the mean time, the letters from Don Gaſpar de 
Silva arrived, upon which the Viceroy inter- 
poſed; cauſed Don Rodriguez to be brought 
into his preſence ; and having learned from him 
the true ſtate of things, and that he had never 
ſeen either the prince or his ſervants, from the 
time that Iſabella was carried away, he diſcharg- 


ed him from his confinement upon his parole; 


One of the ſervants in priſon, was the prince's 
valet de chambre, and the other his groom ; and 


upon their being put to the torture, the former 


confeſſed, that he adminiſtered the - poiſon, in 
revenge for his maſter's refuſing to give him an 
hundred ducats, which he had promifed, for 
managing the intrigue with Laura ; and the lat- 
ter owned, that he procured and prepared the 
poiſon, becauſe the prince had given him but 
one half of the ſum he promifed, for ſtabbing 
Don Rodriguez at the gardeg gate; alledging, 
| wound, he had 
14 more 
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more than he deſerved. They confirmed this 
confeſſion on the ſcaffold, when they came to 
ſuffer death, adding, that what they did, was 
Originally ſuggeſted by the other three, who had 
propoſed ſeveral methods of difpatching their 
maſter, which not being approved, they undertook 
and managed the poiſoning themſelves ; but with 
the privity of the reſt, who laboured all the 
could to conceal it ; giving out, that the prince's 


diſtemper aroſe from his ſurfeiting himſelf, by 


eating too much of ſome fiſh that had been 
caught by the ſailors, and which were vulgarly 
_ reputed. unwholeſome, and that the earneſtneſs 
expreſſed by them in propagating this ſtory, cre- 
ated the firſt ſuſpicions, and made way for the 
diſcovery of the whole affair. Res 
Don Rodriguez, as ſoon as this buſineſs was 
over, embarked for Spain, his innocence having 
fully appeared, as well as the black deſign of the 
prince againſt his life. He arrived ſafely at Ali- 
cant, and from thence made all the haſte he 
could towards Toledo. When he came thither, he 
went to the houſe of his friend Don Gaſpar, 
from whom he received the firſt accounts of 
Donna Ifabella's being ſafely returned home 
ſome weeks before. He was quickly invited to 
the houſe of Don Gomez, and received there 
with -all the joy imaginable. The good old 
gentleman in particular careſſed him, as if he had 
been already his ſon-in-law, and gave immediate 
directions for the celebration of the wedding, 


which was ſolemnized with the utmoſt magni- 


ficence, and honoured with the preſence of all 
the perſons of diſtinction in Toledo. At the 


cloſe of the feaſt, when Don Gomez was in the 


full low of good humour, he turned to Donna 
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Clara, and ſaid with a loud voice, “ J have 2 
<« Jong time done penance for my miſtaken po- 
& litics, and have not ſuffered any of thoſe ſal- 
&« lies to eſcape me, with which I was for- 
«© merly wont to entertain my friends; but this 
«© Donna Clara is a day of liberty, and I can- 
c not refrain from ſpeaking the truth to people's 
e faces: therefore, be it known to all preſent, 
ce that if any man in Old or New Caſtile, can 
«© produce a better wife, a fairer daughter, or 
«© a worthier ſon-in-law, I Don Gomez de 
„ Velez will give him a thouſand ducats in gold, 
«© if not, they ſhall be beſtowed on the great 
„ hoſpital, to the glory of God, and for the 
relief of the poor.” The whole company 
applauded Don Gomez's generoſity, and decreed 
the money to the hoſpital, to which it was in- 
ſtantly ſent. Don Rodriguez, by the intereſt 
of Don Juan and Don Gaſpar de Silva, procured 
a grace for Fcelix and his ſon, from the Vice- 
roy of Granada ; and Don Gaſpar ſettled them 
in a farm of his near Cordova, in return for 
their honourable behaviour towards Donna Iſa- 
bella, who lived many years happily with her 
huſband, and left him a numerous poſterity. _ 
The * years J have ſpent in a foreign 
country, and the ſmall leiſure I have had to 
cultivate thoſe ftudies, to which my youth was 
no ſtranger, made me deſirous of avoiding that 
law to which I thought myſelf incapable of pay- 
ing obedience ; and tho? in that you are pleaſed + 


to indulge me, yet finding myfelf drawn, tho” 


not compelled, by a ſtronger law, which is that 
of example, I have ventured more eſpecially, 
ſeeing Olivia renounce the privilege of exemp- 
tion, to give you a copy of Englith verfes 

"My | 5 . in 
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in a Spaniſh form, which though they ſhould 
not pleaſe, will, I dare ſay, not offend, 


SONNET. 


F vanity once rule the human mind, 

It raves relentleſs on from claim to claim ; 
Still to wild hopes and airy dreams inclin'd, 
' Nr diſappointments cure nor age can tame. 


If love of pleaſure, reaſon's powers controul 

" Warn out with Iuſts, the wretched victim dies; 

No friendly care can eleanſe th encumbred ſoul, 
Since the rank ſoil, weed after weed ſupplies, | 


The nobler paſſions which from hature ſpring, 

By virtue govern d as by genius led; B34 Sh ; 

No lawleſs force, no ſubtile counſels bring, 
But in the paths direct of honour tread. 

As prudence dittates, now reſiſt, now bend, 

And reach by flow, but honeſt means their end. 


es 


4 
' 
. 
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We are much obliged to you, Sir, ſaid lady 
Conſtantia, for this inſtructive diſcourſe, in 
which you have done ſo great honour to our ſex; 
fince if I am not much miſtaken, the character 
of Donna Clara is the moſt perfect, and conſe- 
quently the moſt illuſtrious in your hiſtory. The 
ehoice of a man of honour, independent of the 
aircumſtances of age and fortune to be a compa- 
nion for life, ſhews the uprightneſs of her heart, 
and the excellence of her underſtanding. Her 
complaiſance in 1 his humours, notwith- 
ſtanding her good ſenſe, kept her from being 
ink by them, is a very ſtrong feature, _ 
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the whole of her behaviour towards her daughter 
equally natural and commendable. When I ſay 
it is natural, I mean, that it plainly ariſes from 
the lady's diſpoſition, and is a conſequence that 
flows clearly from thoſe principles, by which 
the appears to have been governed in other re- 
ſpects; and when I aſſert it to be commendable, 
I mean, that a juſt retroſpect ſhould be had to 
the motives upon which ſhe acted, as well as a 
view to the good effects that her conduct pro- 
duced. Upon the whole, ſhe is ſhewn in a very 
uniform and conſiſtent light, which as it renders 
her virtues more imitable, ought not at all to 
leſſen our reſpect. There may be, I grant, 
more heroic characters than that of Donna 
Clara; inſtances of particular virtues more ſtrik- 
ing, and therefore more apt to excite vulgar ap- 
plauſe ; but ſuch characters are liable to weak- 
neſſes alſo, which ſuch as celebrate them in- 
duſtriouſly keep out of ſight. But here there is 
no room for ſuch a ſuſpicion ; the character is 
equally round and fair, and all her good quali- 
ties have ſuch a relation to each other, as re» 
conciles them entirely to probability. 
By your ladyſhip's favour, interpoſed Sir Law- 
rence Teſty, the picture that my friend has 
drawn of Don Gomez, is not at all leſs natural 
than that of his lady. His extravagancies have 
ſomething in them of ſingularity, but to me at 
leaft, they have ſomewhat that is not altogether 
diſpleaſing- I ſhall readily grant that modera- 
tion is very beautiful and engaging ; but as your 
ladyſhip fays, there is ſomething very ſtriking, 
even in the exceſſes of certain qualities. That 
affection which Donna Clara had for her daugh- 
ter is better * but the wn of 
| n 
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Don Gomez is ſtronger, and has the true air of 
a ſincere paſſion. Both are very natural; for as 
you have juſtly hinted temper and good ſenſe are 
the excellencies of the mother, and theſe muſt 
produce preciſely that kind of concern which ſne 
expreſſes for Iſabella. Ambition is the ruling 
paſſion in Don Gomez, we need not wonder 
therefore he ſtrayed from the right path, in aim- 
ing at his daughter's felicity, fince he was con- 


tinually ſtarting the fame way, when he had his 


own in view. But his condeſcenſion to his wife, 
after the loſs of his daughter, is to me very fine. 


Don Gomez and Donna Clara ſeem to change 


characters; there appear fervour and firmneſs 
in her conduct; complacency and even ſubmiſ- 
ſion in his; and yet this contraſt is perfectly 
agreeable to human nature. Donna Clara had 
little to fear; ſhe was almoſt as unhappy as ſhe 
could be; moderation was then no longer a vir- 
tue. Don Gomez had miſs'd his view ; ſaw the 
bad effects of his miſtake, and yet was ſenſible 
that his lady's retiring to a convent, would be 
worſe than all he had felt. This gave a juſt 
check to his humour, There is a wide diffe- 
rence between exceeding due bounds, and paſſing 
over all; as the riſing of a river is very diſtinct 
from an inundation. 1 SH 
As for me, ſaid Olivia, I admire the good 
qualities of Don Rodriguez, in whoſe actions 
we ſee nothing but what anſwers exactly to the 
character of a man of honour. I do not ſo 
much as except his project of carrying away 
Iſabella; for I cannot think, that the confent 
of a father once given, can be revoked, with- 
out any fault alledged in the perſon to whom it 
was made. His ſollowing the prince into Italy, 
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is a proof of his conſtancy and intrepidity; in 
ſhort, as lady Conſtantia has very well expreſſed 
it, his character is round and fair, and as Sir 
Lawrence has told us, ſuch characters are the 
moſt amiable though not the moſt ſtriking. , 
Certainly, ſaid Mr. Penſive, your ſentiments, 
madam, are very right, and I am led from the 
very ſame principle, to declare, that I am per- 
fectly pleaſed with the character of Don Gaſpar 
de Silva, which though it does not make a very 
ſhining figure in the relation, yet has ſomething 
in it that deſerves our attention. Conſtancy in 
friendſhip, and fidelity in love are great virtues, 
and his dexterity in letting down his own cha- 
rater, conſidering the circumſtances in which 
it is placed, muſt give us a very high idea of the 
ſincerity of his heart, and the ſoundneſs of his 
underſtanding. It is true, he appears but ſel- 
dom in the drama, yet when he does appear, his 
actions are perfectly uniform, and breath ſuch a 
ſpirit of candour, generoſity, and goodneſs, as 
oblige us to love him whether we will or not. 

If I did not think, added Miſs Henrietta, that 
her virtues would ſuffer from the management of 
fo bad an advocate, I ſhould have a e in- 
clination to commend Iſabella. Her conſenting 
to leave her father's houſe, ſeems to be the only 
point in her conduct that deſerves an apology, 
and that lady has laid down a rule in reference 
to her father's promiſe, that will go a great 
way towards it. For to ſuppoſe, that a young 
woman can alter her inclinations with as much 
facility as her father alters his views, derogates 
no leſs from her character than diſobedience. 
Such a perſon muſt have a flexibility, that how 
well ſoever it may be approved in a daughter, 
no 
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no man would eſteem in a wife, and therefore 1 
think, I may ſafely applaud the character of 
Iſabella, without prejudice to my own. Re- 
member however, young lady, ſaid Mr, Beau- 
mont, that to-morrow you are to exhibit a cha- 
racter that may merit univerſal applauſe; and 
though your reflections are very juſt, as well as 
very handſomely expreſſed, give me leave to 
put an end to our ſeſſions for this night. The 
company received this admonition with great 
good humour; and after the gentlemen had 
taken their leaves, immediately broke up. 
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GR? Am fo well appriſed, ſaid Miſs Hen- 
rietta, after having paid her reſpects 
to her mother and the company, of 
Qs or the reputation that Caliſta and Char- 
e lotte have acquired, by the hiſtories , 
which they have related before part 

of this aſſembly ; that joined to the natural diffi- 
dence I have of my own abilities, I cannot help 
appearing to night with ſome confuſion ; and 
what rather augments than diminiſhes my con- 
cern, is the choice I have made of a perform- 
ance, which is totally deficient in thoſe orna- 
ments, that have rendered the diſcourſes I have 
heard ſo pleaſing and acceptable. It is now too 
late to repent, and all I have left for it, is to de- 
clare ingenuouſly, that my liking to it, was de- 
termined from a perſuaſion, that it was lively, 
| probable 
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probable and inſtructive. If it does not come 
up to this character, the blame muſt be upon 
me, for certainly how indifferent ſoever my ta- 
lents are in other reſpects, it could never have 
impoſed to ſuch a degree upon my judgment, 
had it been totally deſtitute of merit. Let us 
put it to the trial then, and having ſaid all I can 

for my ſtory, let us ſee what it will ſay for me. 
The love of pleaſure certainly coſts us too 
dear when it breaks in upon our tranquillity, and 
there cannot be any thing more inexcuſeable, 
than to ſacrifice peace of mind for a tranſitory 
delight. This obſervation is certainly juſt, and 
ought to have its weight, notwithſtanding which, 
I doubt that it is very ſeldom attentively con- 
ſidered by our ſex, and more eſpecially. by ſuch 
giddy girls as myſelf. We are too apt to fancy, 
that if we are guilty of no great faults or foibles, 
we ſhould meet rather with indulgence than cen- 
ſure; and yet I very much doubt, if the re- 
cords of experience were ſearched, whether the 
number of women - made miferable by their 
vices, would conſiderably exceed thoſe who have 
been ruined merely through indiſcretion. There 
is an Italian proverb, that female reputation is 
like a Venice glaſs, inimitable while it remains 
whole, but irreparable when injured. Such 
tender things ſhould therefore be treated with 
great caution, and thoſe who have them in their 
poſſeſſion, muſt never pretend toprudence,if merely 
from a ſpirit of frolic, they expoſe them to danger. 
Mr. de Bellegarde was a' French gentleman, 
bleſſed with all the ingredients of happineſs in 
the middle ſtate of life. In his youth he had 
i ! been gay and gallant, but ſaw through the va- 
ii nity of what the world calls pleaſure, in proper 
| 1 time; 
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time; and at the age of twenty ſix, married a 
young lady in every reſpect his equal. They had 
a very ample fortune, were both endowed with 
good ſenſe, had each of them the advantage of 
a finiſhed education, and lived together in a 
manner that made them admired by all their ac- 
quaintance, who diſtinguiſhed them by the name 
of the happy couple. The huſband was per- 
fectly ſober, without being at all ſevere, gene- 
rous, and yet a good oeconomiſt, complacent 
to his wife, without any thing either of mean- 
neſs or of flattery. On the other hand the lady, 
tho? ſhe had all the charms of youth, beauty, and 
wit, was unexceptionable 'in her behaviour, 
ſtrictly virtuous, extremely good humoured, and 
ſhewed her huſband all the ſubmiſſion he could 
deſire, which however he never ſeemed to exact. 
They lived much at home, for home was agree- 
able, when they went abroad it was generally 
hs ore for Mr. Bellegarde had no taſte for 
publick diverſions, unleſs ſhared by his wife. 
he never aſked any thing that was unreaſonable, 
and was never refuſed any thing that ſhe afked. 
In ſhort, they ſeemed to have the ſame views 
and the ſame will, ſo that by ſtudying to pleaſe 
each other, they totally baniſhed both indolence 
and chagrin. N 
So perfect a ſtate of felicity was once, and 
but once in danger of being ſubverted. The 
lady had but one concealed paſſion, for whatever 
influences the mind in a degree inconſiſtent with 
reaſon ought to be eſteemed ſuch, and this was 
an immoderate love of dancing. Her huſband 
never abridged he- of the liberty of going where 
ſhegaſed, and took not the leaſt exception at 


her preferring balls to more rational entertain» 
| os | b ments. 
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ments. All this however would not do, ſhe 


longed for a maſquerade, and a maſquerade of 


her own, where without any reſtraint ſhe might 


enjoy the ſatisfaction of dancing, laughing, and 


jeſting, with whom ſhe thought fit, and as long 


as ſhe would. Such a maſquerade muft be in 
the abſence of her huſband, which made way for 
Aa wiſh, ſhe had never known before, that of her 
huſband's being abſent. She communicated this 
whim to three or four of his friends, who were 
her particular admirers, taking that word in its 
true ſenſe, for her thought was as innocent as 
her look, and her mind as unſullied as her 
auty. . 
They applauded her notion, for men have too 
much gallantry to hazard the opinion of a wo- 


man they eſteem, even by ſalutary contradic- 


tion, and one of them, who was a man of great 
fortune, offered to divert her with ſuch a maſ- 
querade when opportunity ſhould ſerve. It was 
not long before chance furniſhed this, Mr. Belle- 

go — one day an intimation that he 


garde 
Thould be ſhortly obliged to go to Verſailles about 


an affair that would take up the beſt part of a 
week, From that moment this. journey run 
continually in the lady's head, and as innocence 


is incompatible with diflimulation, ſhe could not 


help aſking a little too frequently when he would 


go to Verſailles? Whether the affair was not 


quite ripe, or whether Mr, Bellegarde took fo 
much pleaſure in his family, as to be in no _" 
about this expedition, ſo it was, that he delay 
it a conſiderable time, notwithſtanding his me- 
mory was ſo often refreſhed, of which, at laſt 
however, he began to take notice. The air with 
which bis wife ſpoke ſhewed him plainly, 15 
; 18 
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his abſence would give her no diſturbance, which 
was what he could not poſſibly ſee without diſ- 
like. | : 
After much deliberation and reflection, which 
gave him exceeding difquiet, he became tho- 
roughly convinced in his own mind, that there 
was ſome myſtery at the bottom, which his wife 
was very careful to conceal. He tried as much 
as it was in his power to perſuade himſelf there 
was nothing criminal in this ſcheme, let it be 
what it would; yet when he reflected upon the 
terms on which they had hitherto lived, his con- 
ſtant complaiſance for his lady even in things 
that he did not altogether approve, and the ten- 
der affection ſhe always expreſſed for him, he 
knew not what to think. It came at length in- 
to his head, that perhaps her woman was in the 
ſecret, and tho' it was not without reluctance, 
he determined with himſelf to try whether a pre- 
ſent might not bring her to confeſſion, and this 
RI once taken was executed without de- 
"The woman can never be long happy that puts 
herſelf into another woman's power. Phillis who 
had a thouſand obligations to her lady hated her 
heartily, 'becauſe in her wife opinion ſhe was not 
familiar enough with a perſon of her extraordi- 
nary merit. This admirable difpofition, with the 
defire of becoming miſtreſs of ten piſtoles, a 
ſum- which till that time had never been in her 
poſſeflion, quickly inclined her to comply with 
Mr. Bellegarde's requeſt, and to inform him, 
that in the evening of that day, on which he 
was to ſet out for Verlailles, her lady propoſed 
to divert herſelf with a maſquerade, to which 
abundance of perſons of diſtinction were to be 
| invited, 
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invited, adding with an air of ſilly ſolemnity, 

that ſhe was ſure there was no harm in it, for 
that her lady was the modeſteſt woman in the 

world, tho* ſhe had indeed a very particular 
eſteem for the gentleman who was to conduct 
this diverſion and be at the expence of it. Mr. 

Bellegarde gave her the ten piſtoles together with 

the neceſſary inſtructions, as to the farther ſer- 

vice that he expected in return for the like pre- 
' ſent, after which they parted. Mr. Bellegarde 
| 4 and Phillis in very high 
ſpirits, as having gratified the reigning paſſions 
of a low mind, envy and avarice. 

The firſt thing Mr. Bellegarde did, was to 
take ſuch meaſures, as that his buſineſs at Ver- 
ſailles might be very ſpeedily. accompliſhed, and 
having effected this, he told his lady the ſame 
evening while at ſupper, that he propoſed to ſet 
out the next morning early for the court, which 
he ſaw gave her a degree of pleaſure, that ſhe 
knew not well how to conceal. Phillis: had im- 


| mediate directions to inform her lady's friend 


of this important point, and her huſband was no 
ſooner gone the next day, than the lady entered 
eagerly on the mighty buſineſs of getting every 
thing in order for this agreeable entertainment. 
The room appointed for the aſſembly was a ſpa- 
cious ſalon at the bottom of their garden, which 
was finely illuminated on the — and ſide- 

ards provided, ſpread with the greateſt deli- 
cacies, accompanied with a grand deſert of ſweet- 
meats, and furniſhed with the utmoſt variety of 
the choiceſt and richeſt wines that had been pro- 
vided in time by the gentleman ſo often men- 
tioned, and which were ſent in with all imagi- 
nable privacy, Sale a 
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All the company were to come maſked, and 
to be admitted at the back door by the help of 
this ſignal, the maſk was to give three gentle 
raps, and then to pronounce the word LiBerTy, 
upon which the truſty Phillis, in the dreſs of an 
Amazon, was to give entrance. Things being thus 
ſettled, and every precaution taken to prevent 
a ſecret of ſuch conſequence from tranſpiring, 
the Swiſs at the great gate had orders to tell 
any. who ſhould enquire either for Mr. Belle- 
garde or his lady, that they were gone to Ver- 
ſailles. The afternoon furniſhed more than time 
ſufficient for all theſe labours, ſo that Madame 
Bellegarde, after fatiguing herſelf and herſervants, 
had leiſure enough to conſider the elegant diſpo- 
ſition made for the reception of her gueſts, and 
the pleaſure which aroſe from thence growing 
flat by degrees, ſhe waited with great impati- 
ence for the clock ſtriking ten, for ſuch is the 
ſtrange nature of theſe kind of amuſements, that 
the joy is ever placed in expectation, and ſcarce 
at all reliſhed in the poſſeſſion. + 

Phillis in the mean time ſnatched an oppor- 
tunity of going to the place her maſter had 
appointed, where ſhe gave him a full account of 
the ſituation things were in, and acquainted him 
with the ſignal, which intelligence procured the 
other ten piſtoles, ſo that ſhe returned with a 
quick ſtep and a light heart, and was ſcarce ar- 
rayed in her habit of ceremony, before her lady 
ſent orders for her to repair to her poſt, as well 
as to be extremely careful, that nobody had en- 
trance without giving the word, that every thing 
might be conducted with as much filence as poſ- 
lible, to prevent the neighbourhood from know-' 
ing any thing of the maſquerade. In ſhort, 

Ss matters 
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matters were ſo well managed, that tho” by a 
quarter after eleven, there were one hundred 
_ perſons in the room, yet the whole had been 
contrived with ſuch regularity, that every body 
confeſſed they had never ſeen a diverſion of the 
kind, in which dignity and decency were better 
maintained, The uſual compliments of cere- 
mony, and the converſation ordinary in ſuch 
places being over, the muſick began to play, 
and the ball was opened by the gentleman who 
gave, and the lady at whoſe houſe it was given. 
As the clock ſtruck twelve, the huſband en- 
tered in the dreſs of a harlequin, which character 
he ſuſtained with all the ſpirit and humour ima- 
ginable. No mortal ſuſpected who he was, for 
the grave appearance of Mr. Bellegarde excluded 
the leaſt ſuſpicion. One ſaid it was ſuch a Duke, 
another ſuch a Count, a third was poſitive that 
he was a prince of the blood. There were ſe- 
\ whiſpered to thoſe who ſtood next them, I 
mow the harlequin very well, but having pro- 
miſed him upon my honour that I would not 
diſcloſe his name, you muſt excuſe me if I don't 
break my word. Harlequin all this time conti- 
nued exerciſing his talents with great . vivacity, 
danced with Madame Bellegarde, and in their 
turn with every lady in the room. This was 
by much the moſt agreeable entertainment of 
the whole night, as every body was alike ſatiſ- 
fied, that is, alike deceived. His grand: tour 
being made, harlequin came. and placed himſelf 
by Madame Bellegarde who attacked him in a 
vb manner, aſked him to what theatre 
he belonged, and how many years he had prac- 
tiſed his profeſſion, He replied, that this was 
his proper ſtage, that like Don Qyixote he — 
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long laid aſide the enſigns of his order, and had 
never thought of reſuming them more but to 
give her pleaſure. ** To give me pleaſure, ſaid 
A the lady, laughing, I dare ſay you do not ſo 
«© much as kngw me,“ that is very true, 
«© Madam, anſwered Harlequin, and yet I am 
« your moſt intimate acquaintance. Can 
de there be any wit, Mr. Harlequin, returned 
ce the lady, where there is not truth, and where 
ce the whole of the behaviour is compounded 
© of contradiction.“ No, Madam, ſaid Har- 
6 lequin, I doubt whether with all your wit 
you could give the leaſt colour of probability 
esto ſuch a poſition. The company forming 
a circle about them, the muſick ceaſed for a 
quarter of an hour, and then the dancing was 
renewed with as much ſpirit as before. N 
When it grew towards morning the muſick 
was diſmiſſed, and they fell again into conver- 
ſation, moſt of the company then unmaſked, ' 
and preſſed Harlequin extremely to follow their 
example, which he declined, alledging, that ſrom 
the paſsport which gave him entrance, he con- 


ceived that every body was to do there as the 


pleaſed. Madame Bellegarde joined her ſollici- 
tations in the warmeſt manner, but to no pur- 
poſe. At length ſhe whiſpered in his ear, your 
„ obſtinacy is ſo great, that I now hate you as 
* much as I ſhould have loved you, if in pull- 
ing off your maſk you had diſcovered the 
«© face of the man, whom I eſteem to have the 
© moſt merit of any in the world.” This 
ſtruck Mr. Bellegarde to the heart, he ſaw 
plainly that merit only could move his wife, and 
as he knew that the gentleman who gave the 
ball had a great deal, he began to entertain 
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ſtrong ſuſpicions. Yet this did not hinder him 
from proceeding ſtill in his career with as much 
briſkneſs and gaiety as any harlequin upon the 
ſtage, and ſaid ſuch ſhrewd things to every one 
that queſtioned him, that they faughed at each 


other's expence very heartily. 55 
When it drew towards ſeven o'clock, the 
company began to diſperſe, ſo that in a little 
time there was nobody left, but Madame Belle- 
garde, and a relation of her's with the gentle- 
man who gave the ball, and one of his relations, 
and as they propoſed going to breakfaſt the 
grew weary of the harlequin, and this to ſuc 
a degree, that Madame Bellegarde ſaid with a 
pretty quick voice, „every thing has its ſeaſon, 
„and therefore Signior Harlequin lay aſide 
that character with your maſk, or go about 
« your buſineſs. <* I ſhall go with thoſe gen- 
«© tlemen, ſaid he, who are my friends, or at 
« leaſt, I ſhall ſtay till they go.” © If we are 
6 all friends, ſaid the gentleman who gave the 
<< ball, pull off your maſk, or if not, take the 
% lady's advice and follow the reſt of the com- 
% pany.” *<* TI ſhall neither unmaſk, replied 
« Harlequin, nor quit this place, for as Mr. 
«« Bellegarde is among the number of my friends, 
<< I have a mind to inſpect a little into his lady's 
% conduct during his abſence, and the rather 


„ becauſe ſhe has taken it into her head to re- 


“ ceive the compliment of a maſquerade when 
«© he is out of the way.” Tho' he ſaid this in 
a pleaſant tone, and without any geſture. that 
gave the leaſt ſign of anger, it ſtung his wife 
extremely og 80 5 
Her eyes and her cheeks confeſſed the diſor- 
der of her heart, and without reflecting, ſhe 
„„ made 
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made him this anſwer. A woman whois young 
« and not ugly, muſt paſs through life in mi- 
« ſery, if ſhe is to give no part of her time to 
<« her friends, but ſpend it wholly with her huſ- 
% hand, or as he directs, ſince, no doubt, huſ- 
c bands claim the privilege of loſing a few hours 
«© now and then, without defiring the preſence 
«© of their wives.“ Say you ſo, Madam, re- 
c plied harlequin, fince I have learned the fun- 
«© damental maxim of your morals, I need hear 
% no more. Adieu fair lady, gentlemen good 
© morrow.”” Having faid this, he turned 
upon his heel, and without waiting for the lady's 
anſwer tript out of the room, flouriſhing his 
wooden ſword, preſerving the true air of his 
character to the very laſt. The quicknefs of his 
expreffion, aud the abruptneſs of his departure, 
put all thoughts of breakfaſt out of their heads. 
« Methinks, ſaid one of the gentlemen, this 
«© harlequin has the air of Mr. Bellegarde.“ 
If ſo, continued the perſon who gave the ball, 
« am afraid he will ſcarce take us for his 
<« friends.. I am with more reafon afraid 
« added Madam Bellegarde, that my conduct 
&« will infuſe ſuſpicions for which there is no 
„ cauſe.” © They fay in Navarre, replied her 
relation, that a merry night puts the next 
e morning in mourning. I am heartily forry, 
« couſin, that I made one at this erade, 
<< for notwithſtanding his ſkipping and flouriſh- 
ing, I am pretty well ſatisfied our harlequin 
«© has not left us in the beſt temper.” | 

With this ſort of diſcourſe they paſſed about 
an hour when Mr. Bellegarde entered the room, 
and after a turn. or two came up to his lady, 
whom he addreſſed in theſe words. In the 

n... K « ſpaces 
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cc ſpace, Madam, of twelve years that we have 
< lived together, I have ſhared with you all the 
«© pleaſures for which a woman of your ſprightly 
<< wit might be ſuppoſed to have a turn, and 
c“ never let ſlip any opportunity of procuring 
& them for you. I have carried you to ball 
<< after ball, becauſe I knew you were fond of 
& it, dancing never gave me much delight, yet 
« as I was ſenſible. it gave you pleaſure, I have 
% danced as much as if it had been the diverſion I 
& moſt liked, I never did any thing without your 
& knowledge, I never made a ſecret to you of 
<6 where I went. You have deceived me firſt, 
% you know I hate a. noiſe, let us part then 
ce quietly and without diſturbance. In reference 
c to a ſeparate maintenance, I will give you 
% no cauſe to complain, but henceforward let 
© me beſeech you not to think of ſeeing me 
again. I have not been a huſband who had 


. WP «« -any pleaſures to which I would not have my 


, wife a witneſs, and I cannot think of living 


with a lady who conceives her wit and beauty 


© too great a treaſure for one man to poſſeſs, 
« and who therefore is for dividing her time 
« between her huſband and his friends. We 
& are now upon equal terms, Madame Belle- 
4% garde, I have had your ſentiments, and you 
6 are now no ſtranger to mine. As we met in 


q - 


6 joy let us part in peace.” 1, 

As to the conduct of Madame Bellegarde, 
& ſaid. the gentleman who gave the ball, there 
<< has certainly been nothing in it that can juſ- 
e tify ſuch treatment, and as you have always 
© honoured us with the title of your friends, it 
c“ ſurprizes.me very much that you ſhould think 
proper in our preſence to make her ſuch a com- 

wont 2 pliment. 
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pliment. We have known you both ſo well 
and ſo long, that we can ſcarce believe what we 
hear, or bring ourſelves to imagine that the ſa- 
tisfaction you have enjoyed for twelve years 


together, ſhould not incline you to wiſh for its 


continuance, rather than lay hold on ſo flight 


and trivial an accident to relinquiſh it at once 


and forever. Be adviſed,” Sir, to review this 
matter. coolly, and to reflect with yourſelf 
how little it correſponds with that reputation 
which you have for prudence, or that attach- 
ment which you profeſs to peace. If in con- 
ſequence of our intreaties you will have the 
condeſcenſion to do this, either I am much 
miſtaken, or you will ſee this innocent affair 


in another light, and your firſt reſolution will 


give way to another that becomes you better, 
and you will not indulge a fit of the ſpleen 
ſo far as to let it deprive yourſelf and your 


lady of the title you have ſo well deſerved, 


of being the happy couple. 

«© Dear huſband, interrupted Madam Belle- 
garde, be ſo kind as to put on your harle- 
quin dreſs again, in which you were a hun- 
dred times more agreeable than in this. I 
can by no means think of parting from the 
pleaſure I had in converſing with you in that 


ſhape, for thoſe diſagreeable ideas which in 


your preſent form you endeavour to inſpire. 
Hear me now with the ſame patience that 
you did then, and if what I have to ſay does 
not give you entire ſatisfaction, you muſt 
e'en take what meaſures you think proper. 
I love you as well as it is poſſible to love a 
man, and was never guilty of fo much as a 
thought that might 8 you; you may be- 
£778 | 2 
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« heve me if you pleaſe, and perhaps my ſo- 
c lemn aſſertion ought to have as much weight 
6“ as your own ſuſpicions. But notwithſtanding 
ac the tenderneſs of my affection, I have been 
«© always under ſuch a kind of awe in your pre- 
4 ſence, that I could never reliſh the pleaſures 
_ £6 which, as you very truly (ay, you were always 
«© ready to procure, I had a mind therefore to 
« try, whether the fame diverſion in which you 
«© have often — me, would not be at- 
6“ tended with a different effect in your abſence, 
“ It was certainly an innocent, tho' perhaps 
* an idle curioſity, but whatever it was, I choſe 
«© to indulge it with thoſe who are your parti- 
4“ cular friends rather than others. All that 
«© you can reproach me with in this fooliſh bu- 
e ſineſs, amounts to no more than doing it 
« without your knowledge, and of that I have 
«© given you the reaſon. | 
+. While I live I ſhall love you and you only, 
c not merely from duty, but becauſe, without 
6 flattery, you are the moſt amiable perſon I 
© know, and this whatever turn the preſent af- 
<« fair may take. If my reaſons: are not ſatiſ- 
&« factory ſo much the worſe for you, ſure I am 
« that they are very ſincere, you have ſpoken 
« from twelve years experience, mine is of the 
<« ſame date. if after all you think- it pro- 
„ bable, that you may meet with a woman 
« who will have more complaiſance and ſub- 
<« miſſion for you than I, let us ſeparate, I con- 
« ſent with all my heart; but one thing more 
« let me add, that in puſhing things to this 
© extremity, you will be certainly more un- 
& happy than I, becauſe your ſuſpicions will al- 
« ways give you pain, whereas, excepting the 
: b point 
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point of your abſence I ſhall remain juſt where 
c J was, being fully ſatisfied of my own inno- 
6 cence.” 5 p ; 
46 Innocent or not innocent, Madam, ſaid 

« Mr, Bellegarde, I ſhall live and die with you. 
„Whatever your foibles may be, your good 
„ ſenſe and good nature will forever ſecure the 
„ heart of a man as honeſt, and as delicate as 
« any in France. Be pleaſed to let us to 
© breakfaſt, and then name the day when 1 ſhall 
be a harlequin again, whatever dreſs pleaſes 
*« you moſt, I ſhall always think becomes me 
*© beſt.” In fine, this ſimple buſineſs of a maſ- 
querade, after producing ſuch a violent ſtorm, 
cauſed no other ſhipwreck than that of Phillis, 
who was ſome time after diſcharged under ano- 
ther pretence, Mr. Bellegarde and his lady 
lived in as great felicity after as before, and 
maintained to the laſt day of their lives, to 
; which perhaps this difference did not a little 

contribute, the character of the happy couple. 

- This is the whole of my ſtory, which if it 
has not pleaſed, has at leaſt not fatigued you. 
I obſerved before I began, that its ſimplicity was 
its greateſt beauty, and if there be not ſome- 
thing in it very affecting as well as inſtructive, 
it muſt be dishgured by my manner of relating. 
Be that as it will I am very confident, that in 
the tranſactions of the world, we ſhall meet 
with many family quarrels begun as fooliſhly, 
and ended more fatally ; what ſurprizes me moſt 
is, that people ſhould hope to live together for. 
many years in any degree of amity, without 
condeſcending to each other's tempers; and tho 
I cannot judge from experience, yet the little 
reaſon I have tells me, that true affection ought 
to 
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to bear it, while in reality it makes no impreſ- 
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to produce complaiſance, which however, if we 
were to conclude from what we ſee, ſeems to be 
a doctrine not generally received, or at leaſt not 
ſo generally as it deſerves, ſince otherwiſe it 
would certainly prevent, not only a multitude 
of little quarrels, but even thoſe that ſwell from 
trifling accidents into great ones. e 
Another obſervation that I have made is, that 
there cannot be a greater folly than to expect 
either pleaſure or peace with a man who is de- 
ficient in underſtanding. Men of ſenſe are as 
little free from-foibles as fools, or if I conjecture 
Tight, let ſenſe be ever ſo ſtrong, there will be 
intervals when it is obſcured, But then theſe 
will be ſhort, and the warmth of a diſpute will 


rekindle the light of reaſon. Whereas with the 


other ſort of people the moſt prudent conduct in 
the world gives no ſecurity, and the moſt per- 
fe innocence avails nothing in one's juſtifica- 
tion. A man of ſenſe may miſtake, or be too 
haſty in reſenting a miſtake, but upon a very 
little reflection, he will correct the one and for- 
give the other. A fool will blunder on from 
one miſtake to another, and merely from want 
of comprehenſion will be ſtupidly obſtinate in 


every one of his miſtakes, which muſt quickly 


render him inſupportable. There is a ſecret 
pleaſure in ſubmitting to a perſon, who we know 


will conſider that ſubmiſſion as an obligation; 


but to ſubmit like a flave, becauſe one knows 
not how to eſcape, or to reſiſt, is repugnant to 
human nature, and thoſe who can do it, muſt 
have minds either very mean or very vicious. 
To bear ill uſage with patience may be a virtue, 
but not of the higheſt kind; and only to ſeem 


ſion, 
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ſion, muſt ariſe from motives that I do not chuſe 
to name, | | 

You may perhaps wonder at theſe reflections, 
but Mr. Penſive, who will to morrow attone for 
my failings, has ſo magnified the pleaſures of 
theſe amuſements, that I have for ſome weeks 
paſt read only to furniſh me with ſubjects for 
reflection, and I either find or fancy there is 
nothing entertains the mind ſo much. In ſhort, 
I am become fond of reaſoning upon every thing, 
and like a young heir that grows covetous upon 
coming to an eſtate, I am ſo proud of bei 
able to think, that the greateſt mortification 
have in the world, is to remember how many 
years I paſſed without thinking. It is poſſible, 
tho” indeed not very probable, that I may expreſs 
my notions on this head better, or rather more 
tolerably, in poetry than in profe. If in this 1 
conjecture right, my verſe will be ſome excuſe 
for my ſtory, and if I ſhould be out in both, 
you will at leaſt have the goodneſs to conſider 
them as the firit eſſays of a perſon that has but 
Juſt begun to exerciſe thoſe talents beſtowed up- 
on her by nature, and that ſome time or other 
may make you amends for your preſent indul- 
gence, ond At 1 
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What art fo fweetly care beguiles, 
Or fooths if fickle fortune x hg 9 
As the ſoft pow'rs of ſong ? 
This bids the warmer paſſions riſe, 
Or fills with liquid grief our eyes, © 
Such charms to verſe belung. 
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But fure that lay doth moſt excel, 

That can the moral leſſon tell, 

88 CN be rh 
an y its [gunds a uage t enſe 

1 7 advice without offence, : 
Or teach reproof ta pleaſe. 


| Thi tet me try —— 4 linuet gay, 


In mee palace paſs'd the day, 


runing, finging, 
E 12 Tk 15 8 innocent de et, 


3 the morning to the night, 
s ſome new comfort bringing. 


_ With flowers ſhe deci' d ber fav'rites ca "of | 
She lifined to bis tuneful rage, b 
As on her hand ſhe bore, 


_ d ſeed Jupph 


drink in chry/lal fauntain 
yr yen: A 


No flate ate could bappier be than this, 
Tet birds fans mes miſtake their _ 
He pin d to. legue his hone, 
725 by the delightful ſcene, 
er fireams — green, 
quits his wir q dm. 


Fer Gi thus diſcarding fear, 
Hi; wanton innians beat the air, 
With joy his boſom thrili d. 


But ſoon the birds aur firanger Wks, 


The evening too grew wet and 


And * bis ge * d. 
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Hopeleſs he 1 up and drum, 
Until by chance 8 thrown, a 
Where hung his cage in fight, 5 
The worth of ſafety now he knew, 
do back with eager haſte he flew, 
And fweetly paſs'd the night. 


Mert morn ere MI RA left her bed, 

While buſy dreams diſturb' d her head, 
Where thought began to ſpring, 

The tuneful fol wendrer reteh d his throat, 

And warbling forth bis fweeteſ? . 
He fung or Hceni d to fing. 


« IL hen from our proper goed we range, 

« Meer Fad i the Ive love of change, 

„ Fince fools can ne er be free, 

« Wild wiſhes always end in woe, 

% True pleaſure is our bliſs to know, 
Content gives liberty.” | 


MIRA the foright! and young, 
Aamir d, th brig * eng, 
Transferr'd it to her life, 
Her beau ſhe dropp d, ſhe chang'd her plan, 
Wedded a plain but honeſt man, 
And made a prudent wife. 


Cr 
are in f 5 thought it a lit 
ſtrange in 8 Caliſta, — 5 in Henri- 
etta it is ſtill more pris The other two 
went but a very little beyond narrative, but this 
damſel affects fo much wiſdom, that if we did 
not live in ann country I ſhould OE 
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her in danger of taking ſanctuary in a nunnery. 
You need not bluſh, Henrietta, you may 
ſure I have ſo much of the mother in me, as 
not to ſee many of the imperfections there may 
be in your ſtory, and in your obſervations, and 
if I was not afraid of ab ou vain, I ſhould 
tell you that ſome things I ſhould ſcarce have 
expected from you with all your thinking. But 
beware of puſhing this matter too far. In order 
to live in this world, we muſt in ſome meaſure 
act and ſpeak like other people, and how ac- 
' Ceptable ſoever the turn of your diſcourſe may 
be amongſt your friends here in the little par- 
Jour, take my word for it, that a freer ſtile and 
leſs elevated thoughts, will do you more credit 
in common converſation. If you ſet up for rea- 
ſoning and reflecting at every turn, one ſex will 
think you mad, and the other be afraid of your 
making them ſo. Take it from me, child, that 
moſt men have as ſtrong an averſion to wiſdom 
- In a wife, as you ſeem to have for weakneſs in 
a huſband, and perbaps after all they are not 
much in the wrong, ſince to affect wiſdom is 
to conceal ambition 8 
This appears to me, Madam, faid Sir Law- 
rence, an excellent obfervation, for methinks; 
to deſire wiſdom is to deſire to govern, and as 
you ſay men who don't care to be govern'd, 
will think that no very amiable quality in a wife. 
Yet, let me tell you, Mifs Henrietta's tory 
pleaſes me much, and her reflections more, ſhe 
has ſtated the notion of ſubmiſſion in a true 
light, and if ſhe practiſes her doctrine but balf 
as well as ſhe preaches, the man will be very 
happy that has her; and I think ſhe could not 
lay down a better rule for ſecuring her on 


z happineſs, 
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happineſs, than to reſolve not to marry a fool. 
But let me tell you one thing, Henrietta, there 
are a ſort of creatures more troubleſome than 
fools, and thoſe are wits, Whatever you do 
child, never marry a wit. Thy ſenſe and his 
whims will never agree, he will think a ſpark- 
ling jeſt infinitely beyond your ſolid obſerva- 
tions, and not being able to convince will uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to ' confound thee. I 
know very well, that men of ſenſe ſeldom want 
wit, but I know too from many years experi- 
ence, that men who ſet up for wits are very 
feldom bleſſed with ſenſe. Believe me, Hen- 
rietta, if Mr, Bellegarde had been a wit, his 
hdy's apology had never brought about a recon- 
ciliation. He would have been ſo dreadfully 
afraid of being outwitted, that he would have 
choſen a ſeparation as the only chance for main- 
taining his ſuperiority. In ſhort, wit has a keen 
edge, and folly a blunt one, but they are both 
9 weapons. | 
| enrietta has been ſo great a favourite of 
mine, faid Olivia, from the time I firſt ſaw her, 
that I could ſcarce have ſuſpected ſhe could at- 
tract ſtill more of my eſteem ; and tho” I think 
the cautions that your ladyſhip gave her, are in 
themſelves very juſt, yet that ſprightlineſs which 
ſhines in her ordinary converſation is ſo conſpi- 
cuous, that one need be in no pain for the con- 
| ſequences of her more ſerious thoughts; on the 
other hand it gives one great ſatisfaction to per- 
ceive, that with all this livelinefs and vivacity, 
there is a mixture alfo of folidity. For my own 
part, I take it for granted, that ſhe is very ſin- 
cere in the account the gave us of her progreſs 
in thinking, and I do not at all wonder that one 
8 K 6 5 who 
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who thinks ſo well ſhould be inclined to think 
much. Thoſe indeed, who fancy women made 
only for amuſement, and who have an ynreaſon- 
able n that inclines them to exclude us, 
if they could, from the rank of rational beings, 
may be offended, becauſe they are afraid when 
a woman takes this turn ; but a man of ſenſe 
will certainly encourage it, Such a man will 
wiſh to. have a companion in a wife ; and what 
ſort of a companion muſt ſhe be, who never 
thinks, or thinks but ſeldom ? Sir Lawrenee has 
diſtinguiſhed juſtly, fools and wits have natu- 
rally this kind of jealouſy, which a man of parts, 
becauſe he is ſo, deſpiſes. 
The compliment, added Mr. Penſive, that 
Miſs Henrietta has made me, belongs rather to 
my friend Beaumont, whom I conſider as the 
original inventor of theſe evening entertain- 
ments, which, as that fair lady obſerved, have 
undoubtedly been of great uſe to ſome of us, 
by producing ſuch a ſpirit of reflection, as hath 
enabled us to improve conſiderably the lights de- 
rived from reaſon and experience. Theſe were 
the thoughts that I communicated to the lady, 
who would do me the honour of paſſing. for m 
pupil; and what excellent effects they have 
upon her mind, this aſſembly has ſeen and 
proved. Upon this head give me leave to remark; 
that as hitherto moſt of our diverſions have 
been calculated to pleaſe the ſenſes, chiefly thoſe 
of ſeeing and hearing, it is no great wonder 
that they have been ſo generally regarded in an, 
indifferent light, by ſuch as have had the dig- 
nity of human nature chiefly in view, and whi 
they had great reaſon to think, might be im- 
proved in this way better than in any other. Our 
| 2 attempt 
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attempt has ſucceeded ſo well, in reſpect to the 
younger members of this ſmall ſociety, that I 
make no queſtion, if theſe kind of amuſements 
were introduced now and then inſtead of chit- 
chat or gaming, they would contribute not a 
little to extend the genius, amend the heart, 
and correct the manners of young people; which 
is the only certain and adequate method of ex- 
tirpating that dangerous humour, of turning all 
things ſerious into ridicule, and leaving us no 
better guide in our affairs than ſelf-intereſt ; no 
better ſtandard for our pleaſures, than the whims 
of thaſe who find their account in them, and 
who by making it their buſineſs to provide for 
other people's diverſions, owe their ſubſiſtence to 
folly, and labour all they can to promote it, 
Mc. Penſive, interrupted Beaumont, does me 
a great deal of honour, at the fame time that he 
is ſo modeſt as to diveſt himſelf of what is really 
his due; but as theſe little perſonal points, and 
this turn to conſider even our amuſements in a 
very ſerious light, may poſſibly be carried fo far, as 
to diminiſh pleaſure we take in them; my 
motion ſhall be to adjourn till to-morrow night, 
when my friend will have an opportunity of juſ- 
tifying this ſublime doctrine, by giving us ſuch a 
relation as may naturally lead us to thoſe im- 
provements which himſelf and his pupil have ſo 
well deſcribed, and which we cannot but awa 
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True Hiſtory from the Spanisn... 


ect HE piece I am about to give you, 
So ſaid Mr. Penfive, had occupied my 
G2) thoughts, before I had the leaft ex- 
pectation of converſing with Mr. 
% Anguiſh, otherwiſe I ſhould not 
. have preſumed to meddle with 
a Spaniſh ſtory before this audience, and 
more eſpecially in the preſence of one ſo much 

| better acquainted with the language and man- 
ners of that nation than myſelf. As this muſt 
appear a reaſonable apology, for a thing that 
might otherwiſe have been liable to miſconſtruc- 
tion; ſo upon ſecond thoughts, I conceive, 
that this gentleman's cenſure of the relation, 
that I have ventured to copy from the works of 
rig lady, will enable you to form a true 
zdgment as to the veracity of the facts con- 
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tained, as well as of the merit of the piece itſelf ; 
and having thus premiſed, what appeared to me 
requiſite to ſecure your candid reception of a 
little work that has coſt me ſome pains; I ſhall 
without farther ceremony, proceed to my nar- 
rative, with a full aſſurance, that how melan- 
choly ſoever the ſubject may be, as abounding 

with ſanguinary ſcenes, and big with a variety 
of ſad events; yet it will be found to convey 
many valuable moral leſſons, and afford us a juſt 
picture of the ill conſequences that attend ſuch 
prejudices, as become general in any nation, let 
their temper and notions of honour: be what 
they WII. %% „d 75 7wy vile yon ton e 
The large and fruitful province of Andaluſia, 
while in the hands of the Moors, was divided 
into no leſs than three kingdoms, Jayen, Cor- 
dova, and Seville. The city of Jayen, which 
was the capital of the firſt, is far from being 
large, yet is adorned with many good convents 
and fair churches; and has alſo a very beautiful 
ſquare. The ſituation is very agreeable, being 
well watered, enjoying a pure and wholeſome 
air, and ſurrounded on all ſides by a fertile and 
pleaſant country. We need not wonder there- 
fore, that with theſe advantages, it is well 
peopled, or that abundance of perſons of diſ- 
tinction ſhould make it the place of their reſi- 
dence. Amongſt theſe was Don Pedro, de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families 
in the province; but as my author conceals his 
ſirname, it is not in my power to ſupply the de- 

fect. This nobleman having been married 
five years, became then a widower, and con- 
tinued ſo during the remaining part of his life. 
His deceaſed ſpouſe left him two children, in 
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- the. moſt oppoſite to each other that 
ined. The ſon Don Alphonſo was 
i and ſullen diſpoſition, -in which be 
much reſembled bis father, and from thence: be- 
came his favourite. The daughter, Donna Men- 
eia, retained the virtues of her mother, and be- 
ing of a gentle, humane and courteous bebavi- 
our, drew upon herſelf the averſion of Don 
Pedro, by thoſe very qualities that rendered her 
amiable in the eyes of all the world beſides. 
The father, [nb had nothing in view but 
raiſing a conſiderable eftabliſhment for bis ſon, 
deſtined the young lady to a convent, that ſhe 
might not ny _ part of his eftate, How 
ever, as Donna Mencia had beauty, wit, and 
ſenſe, ſhe was far from finding every body 

in the fame ſentiments with her father; on the 
contrary, ſome of the worthieſt perſons in the 
city would have eſteemed themſelves happy in 
having her for a wife ; but Don Pedro being de- 
termined to have no ſon-in-law, declared __ 
all occafions, that the young lady was abſolutel 
diſguſted with the world, and had taken a 
tive reſolution: to paſs her life in a monaltery.. 
Yet notwithſtanding the whole city were well 
enough appriſed of this, there was a young gen- 
tleman, whoſe name was Don Henriquez, who 
was ſo captivated by the charms of — Men- 
cia, that he could not avoid cheriſhing the de- 
fire of paying his addreſſes to her, or baniſh 
from his mind the hopes of making her one day 
his conſort. The paſſions of love and hope are 
inſeparable; and as the former may be ſaid to 
add wings to the latter, ſo a multitude of in- 
ſtances prove, that with this aſſiſtance, love ſur- 


mounts thoſe obſtacles, from whence it would be 
otherwiſe 
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etherwiſe precipitated into the gulph of deſpair, 
thence never to riſe again, | 
This Don Henriquez came, while a boy, with 
his father to Jayen from Granada, in which 
kingdom, though his chief poſſeſſions lay, yet 
the old man liked the province of Andaluſia bet 
ter, for its beauty, fertility, wholſomneſs, and 
many other reaſons. Amongſt theſe, perhaps 
one might be the means of educating his ſon 
properly, with reſpect to which he was ſo care- 
ful, and the ere of Don Henriquez correſ- 
ponded ſo well with the aſſiduity of his tutors, 
that he was looked upon as one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed cavaliers in that city. Theſe quali- 
fications joined to a ſine perſon, and the proſpect 
of a fair eſtate, his father having no other child, 
made him well received among the ladies, there 
being few families, in which with ſo many ad- 
vantages he might not have match'd with eaſe. 
As he was ſenſible enough of this, and was be» 
ſides very intimate with Don Alphonſo, he flat- 
tered himſelf, notwithſtanding the treatment 
others had met with, that he ſhould obtain a fair 
reception, on the ſcore of friendfhip at leaſt, if 
not from the regard that was elſewhere paid to 
his circumſtances. | : 
Baut in this he was moſt egregiouſly deceived ; 
for beſides that general reaſon, which had given 
an excluſion to other young gentlemen, there 
was a particular motive that operated to his pre- 
judice with invincible force, Don Pedro picqued 
himſelf upon the antiquity of his family, and all 
the riches in the univerſe could never have 
tempted him to think of an unequal alliance. 
He knew that notwithſtanding their preſent af- 
uence, the gentility of Henriquez was but of 
; one 
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one deſcent, his grandfather being a farmer, and 
though honeſt induſtry had been the ſole inſtru- 
ment in acquiring their wealth, yet Don Henri- 
quez would never have obtained hie daughter, 
even if he could have been brought to alter his 
intention of ſhutting her up in a cloiſter. When 
therefore that gentleman had prevailed upon a 
perſon to mention his intentions to Don Pedro; 
the anſwer he received was of ſuch a nature, 
as plainly ſhewed, that no hopes were to be ex- 
pected on that fide; but as he was likewiſe in- 
formed of the true ſcheme which that ſurly old 
man purſued; and that one of the faireſt ladies 
in Andaluſia was to be ſacrificed to the raiſing 
a fortune for ſuch a brute as Don Alphonſo; he 
began to conſider the thing in another light, and 
as is the cuſtom of lovers, apprehended it pro- 
miſed more facilit . | | 
Don Henriquez conceived, that as Donna 
Mencia muſt be probably but little inclined to 
execute her part in this project, it might be no 
difficult thing, to prevail upon her to wave her 
father's conſent to her marriage, more eſpeci- 
ally, if the perſon who made his addreſſes, was 
in a condition to protect her from the reſent- 
ments of her father and brother, and had a for- 
tune ſufficient to maintain her in a manner ſuit- 
able to her quality. This point being deter- 
mined in his own favour, for he knew that his 
father loved him too well to diſapprove his choice, 
and had intereſt enough to defend him in an af- 
fair, where the honour was on his ſide, he re- 
ſolved to proceed on this plan, being well 
enough ſatisfied with the loſs of her fortune, if 
by that means he could procure a lady of fo 
much merit. The firſt ſtep he took was _=_ 
s tende 
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tended with all the ſucceſs he could deſire; for 
upon ſhewing a ſmall purſe of piſtoles to a valet 
of Don Pedro's, who conſtantly attended his 
daughter, when ſhe was permitted to go to 
church; he made no ſcruple of promiſing to 
deliver a letter into her hands, which Don Hen- 
riquez thereupon immediately put into his, and 
hich was conceived in the following terms. 
am ſenſible how great temerity there is in dar- 
inge to let you know that you are beloved, becauſe it 
is impoſſible for any one to deſerve you. Neverthe- 
leſs, if a faſſion of a very ſingular kind, may in 
ame meaſure compenſate the want of merit, I hope 
you will not utterly condemn mins 1 ſounded the 
intentions of Don; Pedro, befors I ventured upon 
this addreſs, and he cauſed me to be informed, that 
you were abſolutely bent upon retiring from the 
world ;, 1 am ſamewhat at a loſs to comprehend, 
that theſe are your true {fondly and ſhould be 
glad to know from yourſelf, ' what 1. ought to think 
of this matter. I, I gueſs right, that there 1s a 
ir Ahn put upon your inclinations, and you will 
allow me to free you from ſo tyrannic an authority z 
I have a fortune ſufficient to conſole you for that 
4 which may accompany your father's diſpleaſure. 
Be pleaſed, to reflect on the propoſition I make you z 
remember the obedience you owe Don Pedro has its 
proper limits, and that it will be better for you ta 
vanquiſh thoſe ſcruples, which the nicety of your 
virtue may ſuggeſt, in prejudice to what I propgſe, 
than to make yourſelf unhappy for the remaining 
part of your life. You may | ſafely confide your 
anſwer to the perſon who delivers you this billet, | 
Donna Mencia read this letter over and over, 
without being able to determine what ſtep ſhe 
e de ee whom een, 
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had gained, perceiving plainly her irreſolution, 
took the liberty of keting forth the charaQter of 
her lover in the brighteſt colours that his pencil 
could ſuggeſt ; repreſenting to her at the ſame 
time, with ſo much addreſs, that if ſhe let lip 
this opportunity of eſcaping out of that ſervi- 
tude, in which ſhe was he 2 father, no- 
thing could prevent her being ſhut up in a con- 
vent: ſhe conſented at length to a private inter- 
view with Don Henriquez, that they might take 
proper meaſures ; and in order to this, ſhe wrote 
him ſuch an anfwer as. ſeemed to her expedient, 
without making any abſolute promiſe, The. 
place of their meeting was at a window, ina 
ck parlour, which 1 into a ſtreet little 
frequented, and the time when the family were 
in their firſt ſleep, After ſeveral interviews, with- 
out any unlucky: accident, ſhe conſented to re- 
ceive a promiſe of * from her lover, in 
the preſence of the valet Gonſalez, and her own ' 
woman, whom ſhe ſingly entruſted with this 
dangerous affair. But notwithſtanding all that 
Don Henriquez could ſay, ſhe could not be pre- 
vailed on to think of making her eſcape, till ſhe 
was thoroughly fatisfied, her father meant to 
force her upon taking the veil. A precaution, 
which how neceſſary ſoever the purity of her 
virtue might make it appear, was very nigh 
coſting them both their lives.. 
Before Don Henriquez had fixed his affections 


* upon this young lady, he was drawn into an 
s Intrigue with one Clavella, who being entirely 


her'own miftreſs, he viſited with little reftraint 
till the commencement of this amour made him 
| | an entire ſtranger. As this conduct was by no 
| means convenient to that damſel, who had fre- 

5 f quently 
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uently experienced his generoſity, ſhe bore it 
wich very little patience ; and the Ertlity of her 
imagination ny ſuggeſted the true reaſon 3 
in order to be at the bottom of which, ſhe 
cauſed him to be followed by a girl, upon whoſe 
dexterity and diſcretion ſhe — depend. The 
conſequence was, that ſhe underſtood Don Hen- 
riquez went almoſt every night to confer with 
Donna Mencia, in the manner that has been 
before deſcribed ; and as ſhe was well enough 
acquainted with the character of that young lady, 
ſhe readily diſcerned, that this was an affair of 
bonour, and that Don Henriquez was not to be 
recovered, She determined therefore to break 
this match at all events, even though it ſhould 
be attended with the deſtruction of her lover 
and her rival; yet for her own ſake, ſhe re- 
ſolved to make one great effort before ſhe. had 
recourle to extremities. She ſent therefore ſuch 
a meſſage, as prevailed upon Don Henriquez to 
make her a viſit, in which, after trying prayers, 
intreaties, and tears in vain ; ſhe at length pro- 
ceeded to threatnings, in general terms, how- 
ever, as if no woman could be ſafe, who pre- 
ſumed to rob her of her prize; but even this 
had no effect, Don Henriquez took it for the 
laſt artiſice of a creature of. her kind, and treat - 
ed it with ſcorn, believing his ſecret ſo well kept 
that he had nothing to fear. 6 
Clavella, from the moment he left her, breath- 
ed nothing but vengeance, and it very unfortu- 
nately fell out, that ſhe had this but too much 
in her power; amongſt the reſt of her acquain- 
tance, there was a certain, woman of rank, who 
had an only daughter, to whom. ſhe gave more 
liberty than, was fit, in conſequence. « ner Oe 
9 ; CON 
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conduct being none of the moſt correct. At this 
lady's houſe Clavella had ſometimes met with 
Don Alphonſo, who was very deſirous of bein 
admitted into her favour; but before ſhe | 
Don ' Henriquez, ſhe held him in the higheſt 
contempt ;' but now confidering that he was the 
brother of Donna Mencia, and © the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument in the world to execute her reſentment, 
ſhe altered her behaviour, and treated him with 
much complaiſance. This had the deſired effect; 
brought him more frequently to the houſe of that 
lady, and by degrees taught him the way to 
viſit Clavella at home. When ſhe had tho- 
roughly ſtudied his temper, and knew exactly 
how to manage it at her pleaſure, ſhe contrived 
in her own mind the perpetration of that barbar- 
ous ſcheme; which as nothing but a vicious 
heart could ſuggeſt, ſo without abandoning her- 
felf to the moſt hardened wickedneſs, it was im- 
poſſible ſhe ſhould have proceeded to the execu- 
tion of, and yet ſhe did it, not only with all the 
cunning and art, but with all the gaiety and 
preſence of mind, that ſhe could have thewn in 
the moſt innocent or laudable action. 
One day, having met with him at the houſe 
of the lady before - mentioned, and the diſcourſe 
turning on the prudence of marrying daughters 
while they were young, to prevent their making 
matches of their own heads; ſhe addreſſed her- 
ſelf on a ſudden to Don Alphonſo, and aſked 
him very briſkly, whether he had thought of 
this expedient, to prevent his ſiſter's giving him 
a brother-in-law, without taking his advice. 
Don Alphonſo anſwered ' gravely, that he be- 
heved his fiſter underſtood her duty' better, and 
had, more reſpect for thoſe,” whoſe conſent "OR 
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fit ſhe ſhould obtain; that beſides. ſhe was too 
young to have any ſuch inclinations, and that at 
a proper ſeaſon they intended to put her into a 
convent, being determined that ſhe ſhould lead 
a life of religion. Alas! alas! cried Clavella, 
% how eaſy. the wiſeſt men are made dupes; if 
% you truſt to that, I dare pronounce, you will 
c find Ee miſtaken: it is an old and 
„true ſaying, that one knows the leaſt of what 
" 1 in one's own family; take it from me, 
« Don Alphonſo, if you don't chuſe a huſband 
% for Donna Mencia, and that ſpeedily, ſhe 
& will, chuſe one for herſelf; for. it would be 
doing great injuſtice to ſo fair a character, to 
ͤäſuſpect that has any other deſign in her 
© complaiſance for Don Henriquez. She is a 
lady too well born, and too well educated, to 
entertain a cavalier every night at a window, 
„if ſhe was not inclined to become his wife. 
Alphonſo, beaſt as he was, had too great a 
reſpect for his ſiſter to ſwallow. this ſtory haſtily. 
„I perceive, ſaid he, that you have been told 
% Don, Henriquez comes to our houſe ſome- 
times, but I can aſſure you, that he viſits me, 
“ and that my apartment is at ſo great diſtance 
«© from my ſiſter's, that it is ſimply impoſſible 
he ſhould have any correſpondence with her; 
<< and beſides we keep ſo ſtrict an eye upon her 
© motions, that what you mention is certainly 
% a thing that never happened.” Upon this 
the reſt, of the company burſt into a loud Jaugh. 
“% For my part, reſumed Clavella, I have no 
* ſort of concern about Don Henriquez, and 
care not a ſtraw what meaſures he takes; but 
be the tender regard I have for your intereſt and 
* honour, makes me hear with impatience the 
1124 5 | turn 
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ce turn that people give to this affair. The gal- 


te lantry of this ſpark is fo public, that all the 
« neighbourhood takes notice of it, and will 


needs have it, that your father cannot but 


«© know it, but diſſembles his knowledge; that 
« Donna Mencia may provide herſelf a good 
„% huſband, without laying him under the ne- 
« ceffity of putting his hand in his purſe. All 


"© this may be prudent enough, but in my 


« ſimple opinion, if you have any ſuch ſcheme, 
< the ſooner it is executed the better, in order 
© to ſtop people's mouths ; for when the wings 
cc of ſcandal are once feathered, there is nobody 
* can fay how far it may fly. | 
Don Alphonſo was ſo alarmed at this inſtance 
of levity in his ſiſter, that he was not able to 
bring out a word in reply, and all who were 
preſent, inſtead of endeavouring to mitigate his 
paſſion, laboured to irritate him, if it had been 
le, ftill more. He left them with fire in 

is eyes and vengeance in his heart. The firft 
thing he did was to acquaint his father, who 
perſuaded him to diffemble his ſentiments, till a 
favourable opportunity ſhould offer of revenging 
the inſult Don Henriquez had done them, in 
prefuming to think of matching with their family, 
without confidering the meanneſs of his own. 
In about a month's time, Don Pedro received 
advice of the arrival of the galleons at Seville, 
and that they had begun to debark their rich 
cargo, in which he had a large concern. He 
ſet out therefore for that city with Gonſalez, 
and three other fervants, leaving not to at- 
tend Don Alphonſo but a page. In the mean 


time, this angry brother had care to watch 


the parlour window in an evening, and _ 
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been witneſs to the interviews between Don 
Henriquez and his ſiſter more than once. That 
gentleman was not altogether free from appre- 
henfions, ariſing from the difference he obſerved 
in Don Alphonſo's behaviour, but very unfor- 
tunately flattered himſelf, that in caſe of a diſ- 
covery, they might prevent things from com- 
ing to extremities, by aſſerting they were private- 
ly married, which conſidering that nobody had 
a better fortune in the city than himſelf, would, 
as he fancied, divert the ” Bog 

As ſoon as Don Alphonſo had, by letters from 
his father, underſtood that he was in poſſeſſion 
of the wealth he went to receive, he prepared 
to execute without delay that execrable deſign 
which had been concerted between them. Don- 
na Mencia on the other hand, perceiving that 
her brother treated her worſe than uſual, deter- 
mined to lay hold of her father's abſence, to 
eſcape out of a houſe, where ſhe led the life of 
a ſlave. One afternoon therefore, when ſhe 
ſaw her brother was retired to his apartment, ſhe 
went into the parlour, where ſhe uſed to con- 
verſe with Don Henriquez, which lay imme- 
diately behind it, and ſat down to write a letter 
to her lover, enjoining him not to fail coming 
the night following, ſince ſhe was reſolved not 
to let this opportunity paſs. Don Alphonſo, who 
was upon the watch, faw her writing, and ſuf- 
fered her fo fold her letter ; but juſt as ſhe was 
going to ſeal it, he ruſhed in and took it from 
er. 

She would have excuſed herſelf, but he who 
would not hear a ſingle word, retired haſtily, lock- 
ing the door behind him; having already ſe- 
cured her maid and the cook in ſeparate rooms; 
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and ſent out his page on a meſſage to a diſtant 
part of the town ; the next thing he did, was 
to go himſelf to a prieſt, who had been formerly 
his tutor, whom he deſired to come along with 
him to confeſs a perſon that was at the point. of 
death. The pcor man innocently made all the 
haſte he could, As ſoon as they came to the 
houſe, Don Alphonſo introduced him into the 
room where his ſiſter was, told him, that ſhe was 
the perſon he came to confeſs, who merited 
death, and who ſhould ſuffer it, as ſoon as ſhe 
was in a fit condition, The ecclefiaſtic en- 
deavoured to pacify him, and to repreſent the 
blackneſs of the crime he was about to commit. 
Don Alphonſo, with his uſual brutality, anſwer- 
ed, that if he would not confeſs her, he might 
go about his buſineſs ; that he did not want his 
advice; and that his ſiſter's crime was of a 
nature that in his opinion nothing could expunge 
but her blood. : 

The prieft ſeeing the obſtinacy of Don Al- 
phonſo, and his cruel reſolution, fat down in a 
chair, and .cauſed Donna Mencia to fall upon 
her knees before him, and when he had heard 
her innocent confeſſion, he made a ſecond at- 
tempt, intimating that there was not the leaſt 
colour. of juſtice, in proceeding to take away 
his ſiſter's life, merely becauſe ſhe had thoughts 
of taking a huſband without his cogſent. He 
would alſo have repreſented, that providence 
could not ſuffer an action of this kind to ſleep, 
but would repay his want of pity towards his 
own fleſh and blood, by withholding mercy from 
him, when he moſt needed it. Don Alphonſo 
cut him ſhort in the midſt of his diſcourſe, and 
hid him be gone that inſtant, with a ſtrict charge 

| not 
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vot to utter a ſyllable of what he had ſeen or 

heard, if he was inclined to ſpend any more 

time in the land oſ the living. The poor man 

frighted with theſe threatnings, got out of the 

houſe as ſoon as it was poſſible, and dreading 

| what might happen, mentioned not a word of 
what had paſſed upon this melancholy occaſion. 

| He was no ſooner withdrawn, than Don Al- 

phonſo ſeiſed his ſiſter by the throat, ſtabbed her 

thrice into the boſom with his poignard, and 

2 leaving her ſwimming in her own blood upon 
the floor, quitted the room, locking the door 
behind him, but without taking out the key. 
He then returned to his own apartment, where 
he waited for his page, and as ſoon as he came 
in, gave him his ſiſter's letter, which he or- 
dered him to carry to Don Henriquez, directing 
him to bring his anſwer to him at the houſe of 
Clavella's friend, and if he did not find him there, 
to wait till he arrived. This done, he retired to 
the houſe of one of his companions, - who was 
much of his own temper in every reſpect; in order 
to remain there till the hour of Don Henriquez's 
coming to the parlour window, big with the 

thoughts of compleating his revenge, by ſending 
the lover after his miſtreſs. In the mean time 
the page carried the billet to Don Henriquez, 
who gave him for anſwer, that he would nut 
tail to be at the place at the time mentioned in 
the note. Upon which the page withdrew, and 
went immediately to the lady's before-men- 
tioned, in order to wait for his maſter, as he 

had commanded. | 

When Don Henriquez had time to reflect, he 
could not help thinking it a little ſtrange, that 
he ſhould receive this letter by the page, fince 
L 2 from 
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from the time of Don Pedro's departure, he had 
never heard from his miſtreſs but by her woman, 
who was the only perſon truſted hitherto with 
the ſecret; yet notwithſtanding the diflidence 
and uneaſineſs this gave him, he remained fixed 
in his deſign of keeping his word, being ſatisfied 
it was his miſtreſs's hand ; and conceiving there- 
fore he ought not to entertain any ſuſpicions, 
that a perſon ſo dear to him would have any 
concern in an invitation that might expoſe him 
to danger. But his mind for all this was far 
from being at reſt, and he could not help feel- 
ing a kind of impatience till he ſhould be at the 
bottom of this myſtery, which, with all his pe- 
netration and ſagacity, it was impoſſible for him 
to unravel, The moment therefore that the 
clock ſtruck eleven, which was the uſual hour 
of their meeting, when all Don Pedro's family 
was gone to bed, he quitted his own houſe, but 
had the precaution to take with him a good 
ſword and a caſe of piſtols, that whatever hap- 
pened he might be able to make a ſtout de- 
fence. | 

As ſoon as he came into the back ſtreet, and 
had advanced over-againſt the window, he per- 
ceived that it was ſhut, which ſurpriſed him not 
a little. He then drew nearer and made the 
uſual ſignal, but nobody anſwered. Upon this 
he looked carefully about him, and not perceiv- 
ing any perſon in the ſtreet, he with ſome diffi- 
culty clambered up the fide of the buttreſs, 
which ſupported the wall, till he was high en- 
ough to puſh the window with his hand ; this 
flying open, diſcovered Donna Mencia, lying as 
her brother left her, which almoſt frighted him 


to death, He was ſcarce got down again, and 
. / had 
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had ſet his feet upon the ground, before he was 
attack d by three men, all of them well armed. 
Though he was ſtill under the utmoſt terror 
from what he had ſeen, he defended himſelf 
notwithſtanding with the utmoſt intrepidity, and 
quickly laid the two friends of Don Alphonſo 
at his feet, by the aſſiſtance of his piſtols. Upon 
this, Don Alphonſo finding himſelf alone, and 
hard puſhed, thought proper to retreat with as 
much ſpeed as poſſible. At this very inſtant, 
the Corregidore, attended by a guard of archers, 
was coming by, and finding Don Henriquez 
with his ſword in his hand drawn and bloody, 
and two men dying near him, cauſed him 
to be inſtantly ſeized; but when he had heard 
the truth from his own mouth, which was alſo 
confirmed by the laſt words of one of thoſe who 
were expiring, he directed his guards to force a 
paſſage into the houſe of Don Pedro, where they 
found his daughter not yet dead, and thereupon 
ſent fog, a ſurgeon, who gave her all the aſ- 
fancy his power, while Don Henriquez's 
wounds were bound up by one of his pages; 
the Corregidore having releaſed the two women 
ſervants, directed them to put their miſtreſs to 
bed, leaving Don Henriquez with two of his 
archers in the houſe, to protect her, in caſe 
Don Alphonſo ſhould make a ſecond attempt to 
compleat his horrid deſign. 

That cruel brother, who was afraid of being 
arreſted, retired as faſt as poſſible to the lady's 
houſe, where he met with his page ; he ſpent 
his time there for a week with Clavella, ſo 
cloſely concealed, that the Corregidore could 
not gain the leaſt intelligence, and at the end of 
that ſpace, ſet out one morning very early for 


L 3 Seville, 
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Seville, with a very large ſum in gold, beſides 
jewels to an immenſe value, which he brought 
away with hin from his father's houſe, As he 
left his page aſleep at his departure, ſo the boy 
was no ſooner acquainted with it, when he 
awaked, than he went and put himſelf into the 
hands of jultice, and gave a diſtinct account of 
all he knew. Upon this the lady, Clavella, and 
the lady's daughter were apprehended ; but as 


nothing, more could be proved againſt them, 


than that they had given ſhelter to Don 
Alphonſo, after he had aſſaſſinated his ſiſter, 
they eſcaped all puniſhment, except a few 
months impriſonment. As for Donna Mencia, 
when ſhe recovered of her wounds, which thro' 
ber youth and the vigour of her conſtitution, 
Was * than could have been expected, ſhe 
was with great ſolemnity eſpouſed to Don Hen- 
tiquez, and by the decree of juſtice, was im- 


5 mediately put into poſſeſſion of the effects and 


eſtates as well of Don Pedro as of Don Alphon- 
ſo. Inſtead therefore of coming to him a beg- 

„Donna Mencia brought her lover a very 
conſiderable fortune; the moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies in Jayen went to pay their complements 
of congratulation to the new married couple, 
who after having run through ſo many misfor- 
tunes were perfectly happy in each other, and 
by their piety, prudence and other amiable qua- 
lities, made themſelves daily more and more 


eſteemed. 


„But in order to compleat this hiſtory, by 


ſhewing what a quick progreſs is made in vice, 
and how wicked men proceed from one deteſ- 
table action to another, till by degrees they fill 


up the meaſure of their iniquity, and fall a vic- 
| | tim 


! 
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tim to their crimes, it is neceſſary to attend this 
unnatural brother, after his flight from Jayen to 
Seville, to which city he repaired, to render his 


father an account, how far he had executed the 


bloody orders he had given him. He remained + 


there but two days, having in that ſhort ſpace 
received intelligence, that he had been con- 
demned for contumacy, for not putting himſelf 
into the hands of juſtice, and was ſentenced to 
loſe his head. He went therefore, by the ad- 
vice of his father to Barcelona, and embarked 
there on board the gallies, which were on the 
point of ſailing for Naples, the place which was 
judzed moſt convenient for his retreat, and 
where with the aſſiſtance of money and good 
recommendations, he might paſs his time agree- 
ably enough, till either Don Pedro ſhould be 
able to obtain for him his grace, or take ſome 
other method to gain him a proper eſtabliſhment, 
which continued to be what it had always been, 
the fixed object of his endeavours, and to which 
he was now more ſtrongly excited than ever, by 
an action which would certainly have rendered 
Don Alphonſo odious in the eyes of any pa- 
rent, whoſe paſſions had not been as violent, and 
of the fame cruel and vindictive nature with his 
OWN. 1 | : 
His voyage to Naples was as ſpeedy and as 
| proſperous as he could wiſh ; he carried with 
him a large ſum in bills of exchange; his re- 


commendations procured him a favourable recep- 


tion from the Viceroy ; and his regular remit- 
tances from Seville, afforded him as much credit 
as he could deſire. As there is no city in Eu- 
rope, where people in general live more volup- 
tuouſly, Don Alphonſo was charmed with his 
| | 7 as reſidence, 


. 
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reſidence, and with that variety of pleaſures 
which he enjoyed without controul. His days 
were ſpent in mirth and feaſting, his evenings at 
play, and his nights in ſuch places as his com- 
panions introduced him to, with ladies of the 
fame character as Clavella. Amongſt his inti- 
mates, none had his confidence ſo much, or in- 
deed deſerved it ſo well, as one Marco Antonio, 
who wore the habit of an abbe, but without 
the leaſt title to it, not having ſo much as the 
tonſure. He was a man of family, had received 
a good education, which with quick parts, and 
a thorough knowledge of the vices of Naples, 
made him a compleat debauchee, and a fit com- 
panion for Don Alphonſo. They were in a 
manner inſeparable; conſtantly of the ſame 
parties; frequenting the ſame houſes; had but 
one purſe at play, and aſſiſted each other in their 
reſpective quarrels. 

One day as they were walking together in a 


great ſtreet, Don Alphonſo caſt his eyes by 


chance on a beautiful young woman, who hap- 
pened to be at a window, and very earneſtly 
requeſted of his friend, to know who ſhe was. 
Antonio very readily informed him, that her 
name was Donna Anna, that ſhe was the young- 
eſt of five daughters, of whom the two eldeſt re- 
tired into a convent, becauſe a clap of thunder 
had fallen between them, without doing either 
of them the leaſt hurt; that the two next were 
married to captains of the garriſon, to whom 
they brought no other fortune than their beauty, 
their father having died in bad circumſtances, 
and that Donna Anna reſided with her grandfa- 
ther, Don Fernand Dagnaſco a Spaniard, who 
had very conſiderable employments in the 3 
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Don Alphonſo became ſtrongly enamoured of 
this amiable perſon, more eſpecially, after he 
had learned from other hands, that ſhe was like 
to be a very rich heireſs, her grandfather hav- 
ing amaſſed an immenſe fortune, which he pro- 
poſed to leave her at his deceaſe. Don Alphon- 
ſo therefore put in practice all the methods of 
making court to her, uſual in that city, and 
more eſpecially ſerenades, but without effect, for 
Donna Anna being a young lady of the ſtricteſt 
virtue, gave him not the leaſt encouragement, 
ſo that our Spaniard could not help wearing in 
his aſpe& very conſpicuous marks of that chagrin 
which afflicted his heart. 1 
For ſome days Marco Antonio took no notice 
of this, but at length he addreſſed him in theſe 
terms. Though I have rezſon, ſaid he, Don 
«© Alphonſo, to look upon the myſtery you have 
© made of this new paſſion, as a behaviour ut- 
{© terly inconſiſtent with our friendſhip ; yet I 
% am ſo much concerned to ſee you uneaſy, that 
J cannot help telling you, if you will follow 
my advice, you ſhall within a few weeks have 
© Donna Anna in your arms. But in the firſt 
place, I muſt be aſſured, that your deſigns are 
*© honourable ; for though her father was poor, 
yet being a knight of St. Jago, ſhe has ſuch a 
e ſenſe of the honour due to her birth, and has 
„been beſides ſo virtuouſly educated, that if 
* your views go no farther than having her for 
«a miſtreſs, you may waſte your money and 
*© your time for years together, to no more pur- 
 *© poſe than you have done already. On the 
other hand, if you intend to make her your 
< wife, and are content to take her without a 
fortune at preſent, I know the grandfather's 
| : e ae 
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6 temper ſo well, that it would be no difficult 
<« thing to bring about the match; neither am I 
6 leſs poſitive, that when the old man comes to 
„die, who is already in an advanced age, you 
« will be amply paid for your patience. Be 
„ affured, returned Don Alphonſo, that my 
«© paſſion for Donna Anna is preciſely what 
* you would have it, and therefore, without 
„taking amiſs that fooliſh ſecrecy which I have 
& hitherto kept, from I know not what motive, 
«© afford me this inſtance of your friendſhip and 
& addreſs, and you may depend upon my gra- 
* titude to the laſt hour of my life.” Upon 
this declaration, - Antonio repeated his promiſe, 
adding at the ſame time, that it ſhould not be 
many days before he received a convincing proof 
of the ſincerity of his attachment, and of his 
intereſt with the grandfather of his miſtreſs. _ 
_ - He was in this reſpe& as good as his word, for 
be had really a great influence over the mind of 
Don Fernand, and repreſented to him with ſo 
much force, the noble defcent and the great 
fortune that Don Alphonſo would have upon 
his father's deceaſe, that the old. Spaniard, who 
loved nothing better than Donna Anna, except 
his money, conſented that Don Alphonſo ſhould 
be admitted to pay his reſpects to the young 
lady, and in the ſpace of little more than a month 
the marriage was concluded, and ſolemnized 
with great ſplendour, In a few days after, Dan 
Alphonſo received a conſiderable bill of exchan 
from his father, which enabled him to furniſh 
very handſomely an apartment in Don Fernand's 
houſe, and to purchaſe new cloaths and jewels 
for his wife, ſuitable to her quality, and even be- 
. yond her grandfather's expectations. All things 
WT Þ 5 : ſeemed 
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ſeemed now in a proſperous ſituation. Don 
Alphonſo looked upon himſelf as the happieſt 
man in the world; teſtified his gratitude to his 
friend in a very generous manner ; behaved to- 


wards Don Fernand with all imaginable reſpect, 
and was ſo fond of his wife, that he ſeemed to 


be entirely cured of that vicious diſpoſition that 
had hitherto rendered him in a manner unfit for 


civil ſociety. This calm however did not, con- 


tinue long, for when he leaſt expected it, a 


ftorm aroſe that entirely ſhipwrecked his for- 


tune, 


Ne had ſo juſt an idea of the inflexible obſti- 


nacy of his father's temper, that he was very de- 
ſirous of concealing his marriage, notwithſtand- 


ing that it was in all reſpects equivalent to 
thing to which he could pretend, even ſetting aſide 


that barbarous fact, for which he had been ob- 


liged to abandon Spain: but as there are in all 
places buſy bodies, that neglect their own to 
meddle in other people's affairs, ſo it was not 


long before Don Pedro heard of his ſon's nup- 
tials from all quarters; upon which he wrote 


him a letter full of — and reſentment, 1 


him, that he had diſhonoured his family in 

high a degree, as to loſe all title to calling him 
father; that if he had him in his power, he 
would ſhew him the fame tenderneſs and mercy 


that he had ſhewn his ſiſter; but that as he had 


not, the laſt teſtimony he ſhould give him of 
his ſentiments was by this declaration, that he 


ſhould never receive a piece of eight more from 


him; that he would diſpoſe of his affairs in fuch 
a manner, that he ſhould be no more the better 
for them after his death than while living, ſince 
he had rather conſume his wealth — ſharp- 
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ers, at cards and dice, and die himſelf in indi- 
owes than leave a fortune to the children of 
Donna Anna. | 2 

It might be imagined, from the ſtrange con- 
"tents of this epiſtle, that ſo much vehemence 
.could not have been attended with any degree of 
conſtancy ; but it happened quite otherwiſe, for 
Don Pedro adhered as ſteadily to this cauſeleſs 
and cruel reſolution, as if it had been the wor- 
thieſt and beſt founded in the world. In conſe- 
quence of this, Don Alphonſo found himſelf very 
ſpeedily in a ſituation the moſt unhappy that 
could be, without money, without credit, and 
without reſource. As he looked upon his wife 
as the ſole cauſe of this dreadful change in his 
circumſtances, he began to treat her firſt coldly, 
and then coarſely, which the unhappy young 
lady reſented no otherwiſe, than by beſeeching 
him in the moſt humble manner, and with a 
profuſion of tears, to inform her, what offence 
ſhe had given him, and what could be the ſpring 
of this ſtrange alteration in his behaviour, Don 
Alphonſo did not leave her long in the dark ; but 
after ſhewing her his father's letter, aſked her, 
what other uſage ſhe could expect from a huſband 
ſhe had made miſcrable ? 

After coming to this explication, Don Al- 
phonſo thought himſelf not obliged to keep any 
further terms with his wife, but treated her daily 
worſe and worſe ; ſold her jewels firſt, her lin- 
nen next, and brought her at laſt into ſo low a 
condition, that after diſmiſſing her ſervants, ſhe 
was obliged to dreſs her own food, and would 
very frequently have had none to dreſs, if her grand- 
mother's ſervant, who was married to a tradef- 
man in the city, had not afforded her the utmoſt 
Rs * } ſupplies 
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ſupplies in her power, and even gore beyond it. 
At length, Marco Antonio, whoſe affairs ſuffered 
not a little from his friend's diſtreſs, as he had 
ſhared with him in the time of his proſperity, 
ſuggeſted to him, that the only means to ſet things 
to rights, was to get rid pf his wife, in which 
he offered him his aſſiſtance. It is not a little 
amazing, that men of birth and quality, who 
from their tender years are uſually inſtructed in 
principles of honour, virtue, and religion, ſhould 
be capable of cffacing them, to a degree that is 


ſcarce diſcernible, even among the dregs of man- 


kind. But fo it is, that a long habit of vice ex- 
tinguiſhes all noble ſentiments, and at length 
roots out the very ſenſe of ſhame, which is the 
laſt defence againſt the vileſt and the moſt infa- 
mous actions. Theſe are reflections that ought 
inſtantly to fill the mind upon the firſt temptation 
to whatever is contrary to probity and a fair cha- 
rater ; for when once a digreſſion is made from 


thence, the progreſs downward is precipitate, 


and to re-aſcend, becomes immediately difficult, 
in a little time impoſſible, | 


The count de Lemos, having finiſhed the ſpace 


for which he was appointed Viceroy of Naples, 


_ embarked on board the gallies for Spain, to make 
room for the duke de Offuna, who was to ſuc- 
ceed him. Don Alphonſo aſked his wife, the 
evening before, it ſhe had not a mind to go to 
the port, in order to fee the Viceroy's departure. 


Donna Anna, ſurpriſed and pleaſed. at this pro- 


polition, accepted it with joy, and having lock- 
ed her chamber door, put the key in her pocket, 
and went to give her grandmother notice, de- 
firing her not to let the great pate be faſtened, 
that they might not be obliged to diſturb the 


family 
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family at their return. The ſervant, who hap- 
pened to be then with the old lady, diſſuaded her 
from letting Donna Anna go out at ſo unſeaſon- 
able an hour, and which was ſo totally repug- 
nant to the uſage of the country. But the good 
lady replied, that being in the company of her 
huſband, no ſcandal could ariſe, and the faw no- 
thing that ſhe had to fear, and Donna Anna be- 
ing gone, ſhe retired to her own apartment at 
the other end of the houfe, having ſeen her to 
the gate, littleſuſpeing it was the laſt time ſhe 
ſhould ever have the pleaſure of beholding that 
amiable lady. | | 

Don Alphonſo and Donna Anna went toge- 
ther to the port, and beheld one of the moſt 
beautiful ſpectacles the world can afford; the 
moon and ftars rendered the night, which was 
perfectly ſerene, almoſt as bright as day; the 
heat of the air tempered by a gentle breeze ; the 
city affording the faireſt proſpect on the one fide, 
as the ſea did on the other; multitudes of people 
abroad; numbers of boats paſſing and repaſling ; 
the gallies ranged in exact order, with their 
ſtreamers diſplayed, and in ſhort, every thing 
that could make fo fplendid a ſcene agreeable. 
But this, which filled every innocent mind with 
Joy and ſatisfaction, had no operation at all on 
the dark and difordered fou] of Don Alphonſo, 
_ Whoſe thoughts were entirely turned to the exe- 


cution of his bloody defign, which became fo 


much the more barbarous and baſe, as a ſhew of 
tenderneſs was put on the better to betray this 
innocent victim. Antonio met them at the port, 
and was very ſollieitous to procure a proper ſta- 
tion for them to ſee the ceremony of the Vice- 
roy's embarking, and the gallies departing out of 
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port under the ſalvo of all the artillery. Imme- 
diately after this the clock ſtruck ten, when 
Donna Anna put her huſband in mind of going 


home, upon this Antonio preſſed him to take 


a ſmall collation at his houſe, to which the young 
lady was exceedingly averſe, and Don Alphonſo 
r to be entirely of her ſentiments. At 

gth however, as if overcome by his friend's 
perſuaſions, he cor ſented, on condition that they 
ſhould drink only a glaſs or two of wine, and 
ſtay but a very little while, which Antonio very 
readily promiſed. Poor Donna Anna, who had 
never been in the ſtreets before at that hour, 
trembled at every ſtep ſhe took, while her per- 
fidious huſband encouraged her with the kindeſt 
expreſſions, and Don. Antonio endeavoured to 


divert her with the ſallies of his deluſive and de- 


ſtructive eloquence. | math 
When they came to the houſe of Marco An- 
tanio they knocked at the gate, which an old 
woman who was a kind of houſekeeper opened, 
and they went directly into the garden, where 
they found a table covered with a cold paſty and 
ſome plates of ragout's. As ſoon as they were 
ſet down, Antonio cut a ſlice or two of the 
paſty, put it on a plate and pave it his ſervant, 
telling her at the fame time ſhe might eat her 
ſupper in her own room, and go to bed when 
ſhe pleaſed, leaving the key in. the' outer door, 
that when he had ſeen his friends home, he 
might be able to come in without obliging her to 
riſe. The old woman did as ſhe was bid, and 
having placed the bottles and glaſſes within her 
maſter's reach withdrew, Donna Anna was eat- 
ing ſome of the paſty, which Antonio had put 


upon her plate when Don Alphonſo roſe, as : 


— 
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it had been to reach a bottle of wine, and going 
behind his wife, drew a hanger that he wore at 
his fide, and at a ſingle blow divided her head 
from her body. This done, they took the corps, 
and threw it into a well that was at the bottom 
of the garden, and then wrapping the head in a 
cloth they went out together, Mares Antonio 
locking the door, and putting the key under it. 
They directed their ſteps immediately to the 
port, near which, in a bye place, they interred 
the head, and then went on board a galley that 
was to join the viceroy, which put to ſea about 
an hour afterwards to their no ſmall ſatisfaction. 
For, alas! they never conſidered that againft 
divine juſtice there is no precaution, no aſy- 
lum where the guilty can be ſafe, no arts that can 
defend thoſe from diſcovery, whom the ſearch- 
ing eye of providence has marked for deſtruction. 

The next morning Antonio's houſekeeper be- 
ing up, and not finding her maſter in his cham- 
ber went down into the garden, and was not 
a little ſurprized to ſee the table juſt as ſhe left 
it, except that the cloth that covered it was all 
over blood, and the chair on which Donna Anna 
ſat in the ſame condition, She was well ac- 


gquainted with Don Alphonſo, but ſhe did not 


know that the lady he brought with him was 
his wife, which hindered her from forming a 
. notion of this cruel tranſaction. Taking 
off therefore the table cloth, ſhe went to the 
gate and found the key under it. Some time 
after going to draw water ſhe found the buckets 
ſtop, and that it was impoſſible for her to force 
them into the well. Upon this lighting a can- 
dle, and letting it down as low as ſhe could, ſhe 
ſaw a body without a head lying directly a- croſs 
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the well; frighted at this dreadful ſight ſhe ran 
directly into the ſtreet, and by her ſarieks and 
cries alarmed the whole neighbourhood. The 
people coming about to know what was the 
matter, ſhe told them without the leaſt diſguiſe 
all ſhe knew, and all ſhe had ſeen, and by their 
aſſiſtance quickly drew out of the well the corpſe 
of Donna Anna. That poor lady had nothing 
on but a taffety petticoat, the weather being 
exceflively hot, a green filk jacket, roſe coloured 
ſtockings, and black morocco ſlippers. The old 
woman declared, that from the dreſs ſhe knew 
it to be the ſame perſon that was at ſupper with 
her maſter and Don Alphonſo, but was not able 
to tell her name. The officers of juſtice being 
ſent for, cauſed her to be taken into cuſtody, 
till this matter ſhould be better explained, left 
a guard in the houſe, and carried the body into 
the great court before the palace, till ſuch time 
as it ſhould be owned. They took care like- 
wiſe to cleanſe the well in hopes of finding the 
head, but were able to meet with nothing there, 
except the bloody hanger with which this inno- 
cent victim had been diſpatched. p 
Amongſt a multitude of perſons who came to 
ſee this ſad ſpectacle, Don Fernand was one, 
who no ſooner caſt his eyes upon the corpſe, 
than he knew it to be that of hisgrand-daughter's. 
Alas, alas, my dear child, cried he, how 
often has my heart whiſpered to me, that 
< ſome treaſon was deſigned againſt thee, to 
* which ſuggeſtions I was fatally deaf, believ- 
ing that a Spaniard, a man of quality, and 
„ thy huſband, would never harbour in his 
5© breaſt, ſo baſe, ſo black a purpoſe.” The old 


man, when he had vented in theſe and ſuch like 
| expreſſions, 
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expreſſions, the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, 
cauſed the body to be carried to his own houſe, 
where the fight threw his wife into ſuch an ago- 
ny of ſorrow as no words can deſcribe. Don 
Fernand loſt no time in applying himſelf to the 
Count de Caſtro, who acted as viceroy till the 
arrival of the Duke de Offuna, and having laid 
before him the ſtrong grounds of his- ſuſpicions, 
that nobleman comforted him all he could, and 
aſſured him that no pains ſhould be ſpared to 
bring the murderers to juſtice, Accordingly he 
_ diſpatched Antonio de Lina, who exercifed at 
that time the poſt of major of the city on board 
a brigantine, with a whole company of the gar- 
riſon, and a letter addreſſed to the Marquis de 
Santa Cruz, deſiring him as he was general of 
the gallies, to cauſe the two perſons mentioned 
therein to be ſought for, . arreſted, and ſent 
back to Naples. When Don Fernand had pro- 
cured this order, he cauſed the body of his 
grand- daughter to be interred with the ſolemnity 
due to her rank, but not till farther ſearch had 
een made for the head, which was altogether 
ineffectual. The ſight of the funeral revived 
afreſh the memory of the barbarous and bloody 
action which occaſioned it, and excited the 
warmeſt deſires in the people, to ſee the inhu- 
man actors of this tragedy puniſhed according to 
their deſerts. | — e 
Their ſatisfaction was not long delayed, the 
brigantine, on board which major de Lina was 
embarked, found the gallies in the port of Ge- 
noa. The Marquis de Santa Cruz had no ſooner 
read the letter, than he directed ſtrict ſearch to 
be made for the criminals, but to no purpoſe, 
an account being brought him that they went 
on 
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on ſhore in the morning. In an hour afterwards 
he had intelligence that they were already in 
cuſtody, on' account of a trifling thett they had 
committed. On his application to the ſenate, 
they were immediately delivered up to the ma- 
jor, who ſent them in irons on board his veſſel, 
which failed again the very next day for Naples. 
Their proceſs did not take up any conſiderable 
ſpace of time, for Don Alphonſo made an in- 
genuous confeſhon, the truth of which Antonio 
could not deny, ſo that in the ſpace of a fort- 
night they were condemned, Don Alphonſo to 
be beheaded, and Antonio to be hanged. The 
former diſcovered all the ſigns of true penitence 
from the very moment that he was ſeized, but 
the latter ſhewed no proper ſenſe of his condi- 
tion to the very laſt. Amongſt other crimes 
of an inferior nature, Don Alphonſo confeſſed 
the aſſaſſination of his ſiſter, and of Don. Hen- 
riquez, believing them both dead of their wounds, 
and deplored his inhumanity in that reſpect, as 
flowing entirely from the rage and malice of his 
own heart; whereas he affirmed, that as to the 
murder of Donna Anna, it had never entered 
into his mind or been perpetrated by his hands, 
but through the perſuaſion of Marco Ar.tonio, 
whoſe acquaintance had compleated his ruin. 
What lay moſt upon his. mind was the theft he 
committed at Gienoa, an action ſo mean in it- 
ſelf, ſo contrary to his nature, and done in fo 
ſtrange a manner, that he looked upon it as the 
effects of an infatuatiun, by which he was made 
the inſtrument in apprehending himſelf, and as 
it were forcing a . into priſon, till the 
veſſel that came in purſuit of him ſhould ar- 


rive. 
When 
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When he came out of the priſon to ſuffer 
death he was mounted on a mule, but fo exte- 
nuated that he could be hardly known, and ſo 
weak, that he could ſcarce keep his ſeat upon 
the beaſt. As ſoon as Marco Antonio ſaw him, 
for they were confined in different priſons, he 
ſaid with a ſneer, how comes this to paſs, my 
„friend, that you who are fo briſk when other 
<< people's lives are to be taken away, are ſo much 
„ ſunk when death comes to your own turn!“ 
« If I could have conceived, anſwered Don 
«© Alphonſo, the ſlighteſt idea of the torments 
6 that I now feel, I ſhould never have been 
capable of any offence worthy of this puniſh- 
© ment.” When he was upon the ſcaffold, he 
deſired that the execution might be reſpited till 
the head of his wife was found, purſuant to the 
directions which he gave, and accordingly ſome 
of the officers were ſent to dig it up. My 
friend, ſaid Antonio, is vaſtly civil to the 
© people that he kills, he will ſend next for his 
6 ſiſter's body, for my part, I love to diſpatch 
<< things, let them be of what nature they will.“ 
| Having pronounced theſe words, he jumped off 
the ladder, the cord being about his neck before, 
dying with the ſame impudent contempt of 
ſhame with which he lived. A few minutes af- 
ter, the officers having given an account that 
the head of Donna Anna was found, Don Al- 
phonſo with great patience and refignation ſub- 
mitted to the puniſhment that the law had pre- 
ſcribed. The Spaniſh nobility took care that 
his corpſe ſhould be decently interred, and the 
populace deplored his misfortune, throwing the 
whole weight of his crime upon his companion, 

| whom 
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whom a multitude of villainous actions had ren- 


dered long before univerſally odious. 

The news of this dreadful end of his only 
ſon came to the ears of Don Pedro, as he was 
ſitting at picquet with a gentleman in his own 
houſe at Seville, and did not affect him ſo much 
as to hinder his playing out his cards without any 
viſible emotion. All he ſaid after the game was 
done was no more than this. It is better to 
„ Joſe a ſon even by the hands of the hangman, 
than to be put every day to the bluſh by the 
© thoughts of his having made an unworthy 
“ marriage.” But the ſame hand that had 
reached Don Alphonſo when he thought himſelf 
at ſuch a diſtance from juſtice, fell as heavy up- 
on Don Pedro, ſince about a month after he was 
found dead in his bed, by his page who brought 
him his cloaths at the uſual hour. As this ſud- 
den death hindered him from putting in execu- 
tion the deſign he had formed of leaving a very 
large fortune in ready money to a diſtant rela- 
tion, the whole devolved upon Don Henriquez, 
and Donna Mencia, who were thereby enabled 
to make an ample proviſion for a numerous poſ- 
terity. This tho' a poor, was the only conſo- 
lation they had for being unhappy in two ſuch 
near relations, after being deprived for ſo large a 
portion of their time of the comforts they. might 
have expected from a father and a brother, and 
which were not to be replaced by any acceſſion 
of wealth in the ſentiments of perſons of ſo 
much honour and piety, in whom even the 
greateſt injuries could not deſtroy thoſe affecti- 
ons that were implanted by nature. 

Upon the occaſion of this relation, continued 


Mr. Penſive, I might be tempted to ſay ſome- 
ONE, what 
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what of the wide difference between our man- 
ners and thoſe of the nation I have been de- 
ſcribing, or rather which I have given you from 
an elegant writer of their own, but that I leave 
theſe remarks to a perſon infinitely more capa- 
ble of rendering them worth your hearing. One 
thing however I cannot help obſerving, that in 
ſuch ſhort hiſtories as theſe, where things are 
truly deſcribed and characters drawn after na- 
ture, a very uſefu}, as well as agreeable picture 
is preſented to the view of young people, and 
many points of practical knowledge may by this 
means be conveyed into their minds as it were 
by ſtealth, which they will not eaſily forget, 
and which may be of ſervice to them in the per- 
uſal of graver authors, as well as in the courſe 
of common converſation, We may be eafily 
convinced of this, if we conſider how many 
ſtrange queſtions are aſked, what a face of won- 
der appears, and what an inclination to credu- 
lity is diſ-overed, when any piece of ſurprizing 
intelligence is conveyed to us from foreign coun- 
tries, tho* perhaps there be nothing that con- 
tributes to give it that aſpect, but our wanting 
ſo much as a general knowledge of the cuſtoms 
of the people amongſt whom it happened. In 
reſpect to Spain this is particularly true, becauſe 
it lies out of the road even of thoſe who have 
made, what is called the tour of Europe, and 
who are ſometimes not free from prejudices, 
notwithſtanding the foreign countries they have 
ſeen, in reference to thoſe with which they are 
not acquain tec. en een en 
The two vices that were the ground work of 
all theſe tragedies, are not by any means how- 
ever peculiar to that, to this, or to any other 
—— 5 8 | country, 
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country, but are unfortunately errors too com- 
mon in human nature. The firſt is an unac- 
countable and unjuſt diſtinction between chil- 
dren founded in this, and very frequently in 
other caſes upon the reſemblance of the favourite's 
humours with that of the parent. At the bot- 
tom therefore, this like moſt of our other foibles 
is nothing more than a ſelf complacency, and 
the love of our own nature in that of our off- 
ſpring. Yet this does not render it at all more 
excuſeable, but quite the contrary, for the duty 
of -parents is to love their- children, and not 
themſelves in their children. This obſervation, 
if made in time, would certainly be a means of 
correcting an error which muſt have always bad, 
and as this hiſtory ſhews, may ſometimes have 
the moſt dangerous conſequences. The defire 


of bettering our own circumſtances, or thoſe of 


our children without any regard to the reſt of 
the world, is manifeſt injuſtice, but to aim at 
raiſing a great fortune for one child, at the ex- 
pence of another, is unnatural as well as unjuft. 
It is acting not only againft the dictates of rea- 
ſon, religion, and morality, but alſo in dire& 


defiance to divine providence, which —_— 


given to children an equal right to our care an 
protection, we cannot deprive them of it, 
without offending, I was going to ſay inſulting, 
the law. from which that right is derived. 

The other vice ts that odious ſpirit of reſent- 


ment, viſible in the conduct of Clavella, and I 


am afraid not always confined to perſons of her 
looſe character. This itch of divulging ſecret. 


| hiſtory, this envious inclination to blaſt another's 


happineſs, this barbarous diſpoſition to ſet fire 
to a train without caring whom it may blow up, 
ke 2 
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is one of the moſt deſperate errors, with which 
the human mind can be infected. In many it 
proceeds from malice, but in many more from 
a kind of heedleſſneſs which ariſes from not con- 
ſidering, that words once ſpoken are not to be 
recovered, and that it is infinitely eaſier to light 
a flame than to extinguiſh it. We ought in moſt 
things to conſider conſequences, but in none 
more than in theſe kind of diſcourſes, which 
are rarely tolerable, becauſe they are rarely in- 
nocent; and tho” indiſcretion may be ſometimes 
pleaded as an excuſe, it can never juſtify. It is 
in vain to ſay, that we are not accountable for 
other people's actions, for the charge immedi- 
ately recoils, and we ſtand convicted on our own 
confeſſion, that we are accountable for our own 
actions and what flows from them. | 
Theſe reflections are very ſerious, yet after 
ſo melancholy a relation they could not be other- 
wiſe, but perhaps my verſes are not altogether 
of ſo gloomy a caſt, and may ſerve, or at leaſt 
were intended to relieve us a little from ſuch ſo- 
lemn ſpeculations, which however may become 
the true parents of mirth, if by putting us con- 
ſtantly on our guard, they have a tendency to 
preſerve our virtue, and defend us from thoſe 
faults and follies, which ſooner or later are at- 
tended with regret. | | 


STA NZA'S. 
E 
Who follows reaſon's rules is truly wiſe, 
And men are ſhewn from moral actions good, 
Yet- honour*s maxims we muſt duly prize, 


To theſe ſubſervient being underſtood, , «© 
1 II. But 
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But as. falſe ſeience is of follies ort, 


I virtue feign'd becomes the blackeft vice, 
So is the knave and fool compleatly curſt, 
Who being ſuch would ſeem in hanour nice, 


III. 


In vain would he this flimſey cov' ring throw, 
O'er crimes and errors in his conduct ſeen, 

This ſtale device the meaneſ} mortals know, | 
IV hich moves at once their hatred and their ſpleen, 


IV. 


Pick fenſe of honour in the man of worth 

Ven the robe that virtue has ris ; 

By which reſpect is from the world call d forth, - 
And at firſt fight the willing homage paid. 


V. 


When weak and wicked men would put this on, 
Lite an embroidered cloak on ſpotted coat, 

Il hat it ſbould hide it makes more clearly known, 
Calling each eye their impudence to note. 


I proteſt, ſaid Olivia, that this ſtory has made 


my blood run cold, and I muſt freely acknow- 
ledge has convinced me of the truth of one of 
our friends remarks, that theſe kind of hiſtories 
are very proper to give us ideas of other nations, 
for it differs widely from the ſentiments which 
I have hitherto entertained as to the diſpoſitions 
of the Spaniards, I cannot however ſay, that it 

Vol. II. M is 
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is at all improbable, as it ſeems to preſent to our 
view the wrong ſide of thoſe qualities of which 
we are accuſtomed to ſee the right. But I find the 
Spaniſh point of honour may be very dangerouſly 
miſapplied, and I can eaſily conceive that this 
muſt be ſo amongſt thoſe who account it a vir- 
tue to perſiſt in whatever path they tread, who 
prefer a whim ſanCtified by the publick voice to 
the dictates of nature and good ſenſe; and who are 
in love with what they miſcal conſtancy, which 
muſt paſs for downright obſtinacy with all im- 
partial judges. T have often read and heard of 
Spaniſh heroes, whoſe intrepidity and fortitude 
could ſcarce be enough admired; but for theſe 
Dons, Pedro and Alphonſo, they look to me 
like a couple of monſters dreſſed in Spaniſh ha- 
bits, and therefore I muſt have my friend Mr, 
Anguiſh's opinion, whether the characters are 
genuine, or the facts true. 1 
Tt fo falls out, Madam, returned Mr. An- 
guiſh, that T am very well acquainted with the 
lady's works, from which Mr. Penſive borrowed 
this hiſtory, and whoſe name, if I remember 
Tight, is Donna Maria de Soto Major. She is 
Juſtly eſteemed by thoſe of her own country 
for "i probity and veracity, as well as for her 
genius. I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that the facts 
are very likely to be true, and the rather, from a 
citcumſtance hinted by that gentleman, that the 
names of the families are induſtriouſly concealed. 
A s to thoſe which are capable of verification, 
there can be no diſpute about them, ſince there 
ig nothing better known than that the Duke de 
ſſuna, from being Viceroy of Sicily became 
Viceroy of Naples, in the room of the Count 
de Lemos, and that the Count de Caſtro, who 
; ä 133 
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was the brother of the laſt mentioned nobleman, 


ated as Viceroy. till the arrival of the Duke. 


This is all I am able to ſay, and perhaps you'll 
think it enough, as to the truth of the p 8 
and with reſpect to the characters you cannot 
entertain. any ſuſpicion, that a Spaniſh lady of 
quality ſhould not be able to draw them with 
juſtice, or that ſhe: ſhould be at all inclined: to 
exaggerate to the prejudice of her own country. 
That is a failing not very common in any na- 
tion, and from which of all others the i- 
ards are moſt exempt. I ſhould perhaps be 
tempted from a long acquaintance with this peo- 
ple to make ſome little apology for them, but I 
think it unneceſſary after: what Olivia has re- 
marked. The things when corrupted be- 
come the worſt, and as there is no character 


fairer than that of an honeſt Spaniard, ſo take 


the reverſe of that character, and it is not eaſy 
to find a blacker. This accounts fo naturally 


for all we have heard, that I need detain you no 


longer upon the ſubject. | | be 
Give me leave then, ſaid lady Conſtantia, to 
proceed a little farther. Remove this whim of 
the point of honour, and ſubſtitute any. other 
common prejudice that may be prevalent amongſt 
any people, and if you will take the pains to 
trace it, I will venture to affirm, that you will 
find it productive of as bad actions, and of ag 
diſmal effects. What think you of the ſpirit of 
gallantry among the French, what ſay you to 
the ſpirit of jealouſy in Italy, or what can be 
thought of that ſpirit of intrigue which reigns 
almoſt in every court? Is there a nation in Eu- 
rope or in the univerſe free from the fouleſt 
<rimes ? Yet follow theſe cloſely, and aſcend to 
oo M 2 their 
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their primitive ſources, and you will find that 
they riſe as often from ill grounded notions as 
from vicious paſſions. It is therefore unjuſt to 
load any particular nation in this reſpect too fe: 


verely. Our friend indeed has deſtroyed this en- 


tirely by his two remarks, for ſurely that unac- 
countable prejudice in parents, and that ſpirit of 
calumny which he has ſo keenly expoſed are 
not confined” to the Spaniards; and'tho* it may 
be true, that in other countries they do not end 
in murders, yet poverty, abſolute ruin, and lin- 
gering deaths, tho' not ſo ſhocking to the ſight, 
are equally terrible to well diſpoſed minds. We 
are all apt to ſee things in different lights, and 
amongſt the many uſeful circumſtances that at- 
tend theſe amuſements, I look upon this not to 
be the leaſt, otherwiſe T ſhould not have trou- 
bled you ſo often, or have ſpoke my mind ſo 
freely. - EO 

Amongſt ſuch dreadful evils, ſaid Miſs Hen- 
rietta, it is in reality no eaſy matter to diſtin - 
guiſh which is the leaſt, but methinks, there re- 


quires no mighty degree of wiſdom to diſcover 


that in all countries children are very unhappy 
in having their future fate ſo ſtrongly dependant 
on the caprice of their parents. For this reaſon 
aſſuredly ſuch children can never be ſufficiently 
thankful to heaven, as have the felicity of owing 
their birth to virtuous and religious perſons, well 
diſpoſed themſelves, and earneſtly defiring to im- 
plant the ſeeds and cheriſh the growth of good- 
neſs, in thoſe to whom they have given being. 
In this there ſeems to be, on the one hand, the 
exerciſe of the higheſt prerogative beſtowed on 
any created being ; and on the other hand, the 
Arongeſt motive to affection, the firmeſt tye to 
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obedience. I ſpeak it from my heart, and with 
ſome degree of experience, that there is no me- 
ditation ſo pleaſing to a mind well placed, and 
having the free uſe of its faculties as the obli- 
gation ariſing from thence to love, to eſteem, 
to revere, and almoſt to adore thoſe from whom 
it lows, and who in this reſpe& reſemble ex- 
ceedingly the author of all beings, that they 
have a warmer and more exquiſite tenderneſs 
for thoſe to whom they are thus kind, than it 
is poſſible for love or gratitude to repay. 

I plainly perceive, interrupted Beaumont, that 
Henrietta is ſo much affected with what ſhe has 
been ſaying, that it becomes a point of good 
manners to put an end, without ceremony, to our 
_ prefent converſation ; and therefore, gentlemen, 
if you pleaſe let us withdraw, and leave the la- 
dies to themſelves. 
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A ſingular piece of ſecret, ah ut the 
fame time true hiſtory... e 


57S lady Conftantia's little aſl 
net earlier this evening than uſu 

they fell into a general converſa 
Nah tion upon the ſubject, which had 
| I been ſtarted the night before. Sir 
Lawreace Teſty obſerved, that there was no- 
thing ſtranger to him, chan that a certain kind 
of philoſophy which attributed all things to chance 
could ever gain ground in the world, or be pa- 
tronized by men of ſenſe and parts. I am the 
more ſurprized, ſaid he, at this, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible that men ſhould have framed thoſe ſub- 
til and. plauſible arguments, which have been 
offered. in ſupport, of this notion, without em- 
ploying muchpains and thought; and yet it ſeems 
to me, that whoever conſiders the matter with 


any. tolerable attention, cannot fail of perceiving 
+ 2 + Jett 4 22 : that 
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that there is a certain connection between cauſes 
and events, which appears plainer and plainer 
from new difcoveries'made by experiment in the 
natural world, and from all juſt and free inqui- 
_ ries into the moral ſtate of things. It is indeed 
true, that we may with ſome degree of pro- 
priety make uſe of the word chance, in reference 
to our own views and endeavours, ſince with all 
the ſkill and contrivance that we can poflibly 
employ, we can obtain no more than a proba- 
bility, and can never arrive at a certainty of 
ſucceſs. But what we ſtile chance in this caſe, 
is only ſo in reſpect to us, and is the conſequence 
of our ignorance, fince things happen not through 
our direction, but in fome kind of order, and 
from a complex concurrence of cauſes which 
we cannot penetrate, but which remain cauſes 
nevertheleſs for all that; ſo that notwithſtanding 
we are very ſenſible of our own weakneſs in 
Fe ee the power, direction, and ten- 
dency of cauſes, and from thenee argue rightly, 
that © is a chance whether the — ob take, 
will anfwer the ends for which they were taken, 
yet we may cafily comprehend that our diſap- 
pointments are not the abſolute effeAs of chance, 
which we are frequently ready to confeſs, by 
ſaying, if we had done ſo, or ſo, things would have 
gone otherwiſe, Upon this foundation, it ſeems 
to me very bad policy, for a parent to do any 
thing that deviates from juſtice with a view to 
favour his child, becauſe he is certain that he 
does wrong, and that it will be a damage to 
himſelf, whereas he cannot be certain that his 
child will reap the advantage he deſigns; fo 
that there can be nothing more abſurd than to 
be at a certain loſs, with a proſpect of an un- 
. M 4 certain 
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certain gain, more eſpecially when independent 
of the crime, the advantage in view can never 
be of ſuch a nature, as to render the riſk in any 
degree reaſonable, even according to the rules 
of human computation. On the other hand, 
taking in the doctrine of probability, and the 
ſyſtem of providence, ſuch a conduct becomes 
ſtill more abſurd. For tho* we know not all the 
intermediate ſteps between cauſes and effects, yet 
they muſt be known to a ſuperior being, whoſe 
wiſdom it is impoflible ſhould be eluded by our 
cunning; and therefore upon the whole we only 
deceive ourſelves, and do acts that are prejudi- 
_ cial to us, and which it is impracticable that we 
ſhould Tender beneficial to thoſe, for whoſe good 
we deſign them. 

It is not poſſible for me to ſay, returned lady 
Conſtantia, whether I. clearly comprehend or 
not the ſcope of your reaſooing, but I fancy that 
I ſhall not contradict it, when I affirm, that in 
all my obſervation, I never knew any. proj ” 
of that kind ſucceed, but on the contrary 
ſeen a variety of inſtances, where the unjuſt 
meaſures purſued by parents for the profit- of 
their children, have ſo operated as to make them 
. miſerable, ſometimes in the life-time of thoſe 
parents, and ſometimes after their deceaſe. In- 
ſomuch that any reaſonable perſon might be con- 
vinced, that if they had been bleſſed with a real 
foreſight of events, they would never have taken 
the ſteps they did. Upon theſe principles there- 
fore it has been always my private opinion, that 
what the world calls ſubtilty and cunning is in 
reality a ſpecies of weakneſs. True ſagacity 
conſiſts not in framing a notion how things may 
* ed and _ a * in _— 
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ſhould fall out ſo, but in penetrating how 
will fall, and taking precautions accordingly. 
therefore the children of ſuch cunning perſons 
are really unhappy, and that too in conſequence 
of the very means made uſe of to make them 
otherwiſe, their parents ought to be conſidered 
as ating under a miſtake, and conſequently of 
yy guilty of weakneſs. _ 
our ladyſhip certainly apprehends my mean- 
ing right, ſaid & Lawrence, and have ſet it in 
a clearer. light than I did. But if theſe things 
be ſo obvious to a perſon of an ordinary capa» 
city like myſelf, and at the ſame time deducible 
from an experience ſo ſhort as that which your 
ladyſhip has had of the world, is it not very 
ſtrange, that people who have parts far ſuperior 
to mine, and aſſiſted by the lights of. an experi- 
ence.much more extenſive than yours, ſhould 
yet fall into a behaviour which we ſee juſt 
grounds to. condemn? This I muſt own is a 
thing that I cannot eaſily comprehend, and I 
ſhould be very glad to hear it explained by ſome 
more penetrating genius, or at leaſt one better 
acquainted with. human nature. A 
Tho' I am very far, ſaid Olivia, from afſum- 
ing either of thoſe characters, yet I think the 
matter not quite ſo obſcure, as to. affright an 
ordinary genius from attempting the ſolution of 
the difficulty you propoſe. It is not through 
want of abilities that ſuch cunning people miſ- 
carry, but becauſe they do not exerciſe them. 
Firſt of all ſuffering their affections to be car- 
ried away with a violent deſire of doing what 
they ought. not to do, they act entirely under 
the direction of that paſſion, and never take in a 
view extended enough to give them a juſt o- 
23 76 M 5 tion 
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tion of the difficulties 'with-which their ſcheme 
is embarraſſed. | Her ladyſhip and I differ a little 
therefore as to this point, ſhe thinks that what 
the world calls cunning in this reſpect is really 
weakneſs, whereas I conclude it rather a fort of 
madneſs, and I think it the more probably ſo, 
becaufe lunaticks are very remarkable for -cun- 
ning, and ſhew great ſkill and addreſs for very 
KO porgoſhg (+5 55 ↄ ↄ £-, 
There is, Madam, added Mr. Penſive, a great 
deal of reaſon in what you ſay, and in my hum- 
dle opinion it clearly accounts for the wrong 
turn that perſons take who have otherwiſe good 
ſenſe, in things of this kind, on which they have 
ſet their whole hearts, and are conſequently in- 
capable of examining the cireumſtances which 
attend this favourite point with that calmneſs 
which they exert on other occaſions, and which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to come at the truth of 
things. But I muſt likewiſe agree with lady 
Conſtantia, that without any deep ſpeculations, 
if they would but barely conſult their experi- 
ence, they could not fail of being ſet right, in- 
aſmuch as from a variety of inſtances which 
would eaſily occur to their memories, they muſt 
rler the extreme folly of ſuch proceedings. 
f for example, Agrippina had but called to mind 
what the ſucceſs was of the plots laid by Livia 
to deceive Auguſtus, in order to ſecure the im- 
perial throne to Tiberius, ſhe would never have 
taken thoſe ſteps ſhe did to open a paſſage to the 
imperial dignity for her ſon Nero. Without all 
doubt, while her mind was big with thoſe dark 
and dangerous intrigues which ſhe entered into 
for his ſake, ſhe flattered herſelf with a long 
ſucceſſion of Cæfars, and never once yy 
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that the monſter for whom ſhe took fo much 
pains, would be the laſt of his line, would periſh 
Fiſerably by his own hands, and defcend to his 
ave with the imputation of being as infamous 

a coward, as he was an execrable tyrant. 
All this is exceeding true, continued Mr. An- 
guiſh, but at the fame time Olivia is fo far in 
the right, that theſe people are certainly mad 
enough; for what can it be but madneſs, to 
fancy they are able to outwit providence, and 
to take ſuch ſteps for atchieving what they aim 
at as no accident ſhall prevent? In this too 
—_— ſometimes ſoothed by the iſſue of things, 
pleaſe themſelves for a certain ſpace with 
the deluſive thoughts of having ſucceeded in 
their ſchemes, which however tends only to ag- 
gravate their puniſhment ; for without queſtion 
guilty people are never more unhappy, than 
when' they are believed by others, and even per- 
ſuade themſelves that they are in the height of 
proſperity. The fall of Sejanus was infinitely 
more ſudden than his riſe. He had ſcarce time 
to look round him from the high pinacle on 
which he ſtood before he was precipitated to 
the bottom, In the very laſt age, Marſhal 
d'Ancre conceived himſelf far ſuperior to the 
greateſt of the French nobility,- at the very in- 
ſtant that he was diſpatched by a captain of the 
guards, who a few days before would have e- 
ſteemed himſelf honoured by his protection. I 
could mention a Spaniſh miniſter that flouriſhed 
a little before him, and who dictated with an 
air of authority to the proudeſt monarch Spain 
ever bore, that in the very zenith of his power, 
and when he thought he was dearer to his matter 
than his dominions, * 9 his command ripped 
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n when in a ſwoon from a violent fit of the 
| cholick, and diſpatched under pretence of em- 
balming. There is nothing ſo fallacious in this 
World as appearances, ſo that after all it is every 
body's intereſt to do what is right without con- 
ſidering conſequences, for they cannot happen 
wrong both here and hereafter, which may ecalily 
be the caſe, if we purſue another courſe z; for 
tho” theſe illuſtrious examples are mentioned as, 
being in themſelves very remarkable, and paſſed 
all diſpute, - yet the ſame events occur in meaner 
ſcenes of life, which to thoſe who obſerve them 
are full as certain notwithſtanding their obſcu- 
TIty. - Th 

; hearing Sir Lawrence declare, faid Miſs 
Henrietta, that he could not help being under 
ſome ſurprize at the miſtakes made by. thoſe 
who. have the higheſt reputation for parts and 
prudence, I may take the courage to declare 
my ſentiments, that conſidering how much we 
are in the dark, as to futurity, it ſeems to be no 
point of wiſdom to make large ſtakes, if I may 
uſe. the expreſſion, upon any gueſſes that we may 
make about it; and I fancy that if people tho-— 
roughly conſidered this, it would fave them abun- 
dance of pains in the purſuit of. fallacious hopes, 
and ſecure them at the ſame time from being 
tormented with a multitude of needleſs fears. 
How many fine contrivances have been pro- 
jected for the ſettlement, and even for the ſecu- 
rity of the poſterity of children who have died 
in their cradles ; how many ſchemes have been 
farmed to bar the pretenſions of perſons whom 
by ſome unlooked for event, their very oppo- 
nents have been forced to ſupport ; what arts have 
been practiſed to ſap the foundations of ſome, 
—_— 2 men's 
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men's fortunes," who in their fall have cruſhed 
thoſe that procured it ? Since I have begun to 
think, my own little experience has ſufficiently 
convinced me, that the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt road 
to quiet, is to take things as we find them, and 
to receive the rules of our duty for the laws of 
our conduct. By purſuing this plain maxim, by 
inſtint ſometimes as much as by reaſon, we ſee 
perſons'not at all diſtinguiſhed, either by the vi- 
vacity of their wit, or the ſolidity of their un- 
derſtanding, paſs honourably through the world, 
live beloved and die regretted ; while others with 
characters far ſuperior to theirs in point of abi- 
lities and judgment, have perhaps ſtruggled all 
their lives againſt variety of misfortunes, and 
died at laſt unlamented, even by thoſe for whom 
they have had the moſt concern. This could 
not poſſibly happen, if ſuch people kept within 
due bounds, and would be content to exerciſe 
their talents about things within their reach. 
Perſons of inferior abilities may therefore ſuc- 
ceed in. the right road, while great wits are 
wandering through their own boldneſs' in quit- 
ting the beaten path, the conſideration of which 
excited in me this liberty of talking before thoſe 
whom I ought to hear, and whom I always hear 
with equal deference and pleaſure. Bs 

But my little ſage, ſaid lady Conſtantia, with 
all your prudence and complaifance, have you 
not forgot that we met to hear Mr. Beaumont, 
who has fat all this time without uttering a word, 
with an intent, I ſuppoſe, to ſee whether our 
great fondnefs for our own fentiments, might 
not fave him the labour of exprefling his, and 
of gratifying us with the relation, which by the 
terms of the original contract we are entitled = ? 
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Dut as my daughter ſays, people of ſuperior 
parts have not Ways the beſt luck, and there 


fore I muſt put him in mind, that we do not 
econſider him to night as the umpire of our de- 
dates, but as the perſon who is to afford us in- 


ſtruction. I know v . there is no- 
thing he likes better than to ſee people engaged 
in ſuch deep controverſies ; while, without tak- 
ing any part, he ſeiſas all that is worth remem- 
bring; ſifts it over and over in his own mind, 
and then lays it up for a proper occaſion, How- 


ever we cannot afford to indulge this temper at 


preſent, the clock has ſtruck, and it is high time 
that he had entered on his taſk, ſince he will be 
at no loſs by and by for reaſons to adjourn. 1 
ſee he grows a little impatient, and therefore J 
have done. „ | 

Your ladyfhip, returned Mr. Beaumont, has 


a manner of chiding one ſo obligingly, that a 


man muſt be without any tincture of politeneſs, 
who is at all impatient under correction, fo 
tle, and which carries with it ſuch circum- 
nees of good will, as deſtroy all the acrimony 


of the reproof, But after Pomig your ladyſhip, 
that I can bear with patience, 


muſt likewiſe 
inform you, that I am chaſtiſed without an of- 


| fence. It was natural for me not to intermed- 
dle with the converſation that might have diſ- 


ordered the plan of my diſcourſe; fo that my 
lence muſt be juſtified even in your own opi- 


nion. On the other hand, we are in very good 


time, ſo that I was not under the leaſt neceſſity 


of interrupting that young lady, who does fo 


much credit to your ladyſhip and to this aſſembly. 


But beſides theſe two points, there is yet a third, 
that will compleat my apology, which'is this. 


The 


The converfation was exactly ſuitable to the 
day, and which was very fortunate for me, ſup- 
plied the beſt part of an introduction, which I 
ſhould have been otherwiſe forced to make, 
fince the hiſtory which I am about to relate, 
will appear a very full, and I flatter myſelf, no 
unacceptable proof of the truth of many things 
that J have heard aſſerted, and which I will take 
the freedom of ſaying, are very worthy of thoſe 
dy whom they were delivered, and might be of 
great uſe to the world, if they could be properly 
and publickly inculcated. But to come to the 
int. | ; 0 

Pe There is nothing that more plainly manifeſts 
the wiſdom of providence, or leaves man leſs 
reaſon to complain of the ſtation in which he 
is placed, than his having ſo ſhort a foreſight of 
futurity, which teaches him, if he would follow 
the di gates of his nature, to mind the buſineſs 
that is before him, and not to trouble himſelf 
with what may happen after he is removed from 
hence. There is a futurity indeed, which is his 
neareſt and greateſt intereſt; but for this the 
moſt effectual proviſion he can make, is to diſ- 
charge, as his duty directs, the offices to which 
he is called, and to which nothing can be a 
greater obſtacle, than to ſuffer his thoughts to - 
rove beyond their proper limits. He will find 
every thing eaſy and ſafe while his cares are 
thus employed, fince though men by their own 
forwardneſs may thruſt themſelves into circum- 
ſtances very embarraſſing, yet it will never be 
found, that while they modeſtly follow the dic- 
tates of conſcience, and the viſible calls of that 
power by which the world is governed, they 
ever come into a ſituation which they want Des 
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lities to ſuſtain. Such difficulties are not-brought 
about by chance or fortune, much leſs by pro- 
vidence, but are really of men's own ſeeking, 
and the proper product of meaſures to which 
are impelled by violent paſſions, or into 
which they fall through their own follies or 
faults. F-4 T2 
The following ſhort wy will ſuffice to ſet 
this in a very clear light, and if there appears in 
it any obſcurity, from the neglect of aſſigning 
times and places, I dare fay you will have the 
candour to ſuppoſe that this does not ariſe from 
my inability, to give you thoſe circumſtances ; 
but from the impropriety with which they would 
be attended, by bringing real characters upon 
the ſtage, with which it is not at all neceſſary 
to our purpoſe, that we ſhould take ſuch liber- 
ties. The point that we have principally in 
view, is to deduce rules for our own conduct, 
from the examples of others ; and while this is 
kept in fight, there is not the leaſt occaſion for 
entering into ſuch explanations, as would. ſerve 
rather to carry away our thoughts from what 
was moſt material in the narrative, to what is 
mere matter. of curioſity, which may be grati- 
fed where it is of no conſequence, and ought 
not otherwiſe to be indulged. The eG. 
cide the preateſt points, though the caſes that 
come before them are ſtated under fictitious 
names. If the facts be true and fairly repreſent- 
ed, we may form a right judgment, without be- 


ing acquainted with the perſons. Lady Con- 


ſtantia gave us an inſtance of this at the cloſe of 
our laſt amuſements, and we had another of the 
like nature from the Spaniſh lady, to whom Mr. 
Penſive owned himſelf indebted for his memoirs. 


Having therefore the reaſon of the thing, and 
ſuch 
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ſuch precedents in my favour, I ſhall proceed in 
the way that I intended, and give you a true 
_ under a thin but neceſſary diſguiſe. 
The Count de St. Maurice, was the fecond 
ſon of a very ancient family, to which, by his 
perſonal merit, he afterwards added the luitre 
of the higheſt titles. His perſon was very a- 
greeable, there was ſomething of ſweetneſs in 
his look, pleafing at the firſt appearance, and 
which. charmed the beholder more and more-the- 
longer he conſidered it. He was very active and 
adroit in all his exerciſes ; had the manners of 4 
perſon of quality ſilent or ſpeaking ; and though 
he had a martial air, and was a very good offi» 
cer, yet there was nothing fierce in his beha- 
viour. His parts were ſolid, rather than ſpark- 
ling, he ſpoke his mind plainly and pertinently, 
1 without affecting it, was v zul eſteem- 
ed eloquent. He was — from pride, 
and extremely courteous to all ees of people. 
He did not however want ambition, but he 
wanted, if we may ſo ſpeak, thoſe vices the 
world think nec to ſupport it; he wanted 
diſſimulation in the higheſt degree; his brow 
and his tongue had ſuch a correſpondence with 
his heart, — the eyes and ears of every ſpec - 
tator might always take notice of his real in- 
tentions. He wanted cruelty likewiſe, and in 
this reſpect he was fo deficient, that he choſe 
rather: to ſuffer himfelf, than that others ſhould 
ſuffer: for his preſervation. He wanted, when 
he had the power, the will to oppreſs, and 
which the politicians. hold till a greater fault, 
he hated oppreſſion in others; his ears were al- 
ways open to the unhappy; and if he ever diſ- 
covered pride in any thing, it was in being 


able 
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able to relieve. In ſhort, he was a man of 
eat mildneſs and natural probity, which left 
im open to the inſinuations of others, Who were 
of a different character, and who were ſome- 
times able to work him to their purpoſes, be- 
cauſe the honeſty of his own heart made him 2a 
ſtranger to ſuſpicion. | e 
A wonderful train of proſperities induced the 
world to look upon him in the beginning of his 
life, as the moſt fortunate perſon of his age. 
His - elder brother dying while he was but a 
youth, he became the heir to his father's eſtate, 
which for the times he lived in was very con- 
ſiderable. He made a great addition to this, by 
ing the lady Catharine, who was the hei- 
reſs of a large fortune, deſcending from a lon 
ſeries of honourable anceſtors. But the grestef 
point of his good fortune aroſe from the beauty 
of his younger ſiſter, ho became the conſort 
of a potent prince, who: for her; fake took no- 
tice of that merit in her brother, which his 
own: modeſty had long concealed, and ſoon 
brought him to act on à theatre, where all his 
deeds were conſpicuous and juſtified that prince's 
eſteem. £0 WW pO SUES 44, rag] 
He was raiſed to. titles without envy ;. named 
to conſiderable offices hy the public voice before 
he obtained: them from the favour of his maſter, 
and executed them ſo well, and yet with ſo little 
ſenſe of his own abilities, that neither the grace 
of his prince, nor the applauſe of the 
8 in — * yo — uſed all his 
| it to and ed his pow- 
er to —— ſo 9 7 his time he 
had any enemies, as who, in exalted ſtations, has 
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not, they were conftrained to diſſemble their 
malice out of regard to themſelves ; but as our 
concern is principally with his private character, 
it is neceſſary, that from beholding his ſituation 
at court, we ſhould turn our eyes to what paſſed 
in his family. | #7 SN 

His wife, the lady Catharine, though diſtin- 


* by birth and — was ſtill more ſo, 


the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, and by all 
the milder virtues that are amiable in a wife. 
She was pious, charitable and benevolent ; kind 
to her tenants and her ſervants; reſpected and 
beloved by all who knew or had any dependanes 
upon her. The Count de St. Maurice loved her 
tenderly, and till the marriage of his ſiſter 
drought him in fo extraordinary a manner ta 
court, thought himſelf as happy as a man could 
be, in that life of independency which he led 
in his own country; where after the example 
of his anceſtors, he lived hoſpitably, and did a 
great deal of good. What had been formerhy 
bis chief delight was ſtill that of his lady. She had 
not the leaſt tincture of pride or taſte for luxury, 
content with that honourable ſtation in which 
providence had placed her; the care of her do- 
meſtic concerns, the education of an only fon, 
and the/ converſation of her relations and: friends 
leſt little of her time upon her hands; and what 
it did leave, 'was filled up by her devotions and 
fer nn „88 
When we conſider this ns it will not 
appear at all ſtrange, that inſtead of arrogatin 
to herſelf any thing, from what the world called 
her huſband's good fortune, his lady endeavoured 
rather to temper-it by her advice, and to infinuate 
to him, that it was far more difficult for him to 
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ſhine in theſe ſuperior ſpheres, than to move 
with dignity in a leſs exalted ſtation ; that ſoon- 
er or later his fortune would be expoſed to envy ; 
that the frankneſs of his behaviour, and his un- 
deſigning nature, though qualities fair in them- 
ſelves, were very far from being ſuch as were 
moſt ſerviceable in this new courſe of life; and 
that it required great circumſpection, to ſteer 
ſafely through a ſea, where ſhipwrecks happened 
every day, in ſpight of the lights furniſhed by 
good ſenſe and experience. This language was 
from diſpleaſing her lord at the beginning, 
on the contrary, it ſo clearly expreſſed the dic- 
tates of his own heart, and went ſo much along 
with his ſentiments, that it contributed not a 
little to that conduct, which, as we have already 
obſerved, procured univerſal approbation. 
But in a little time, proſperity drawing flat- 
terers as naturally as honey attracts flies, there 
wanted not ſome, who infinuated to this noble- 
man, that he was not' ſufficiently grateful to 
fortune ; that he was' ſlow in improving thoſe 
advantages which ſhe threw in his way, and 
that inſtead of aſpiring to the great things 
which he might obtain, * expreſſed a kind of 
lazy ſatisfaction in what he already poſſeſſed. 


His maſter contributed not a little to give theſe 


hints weight, by preſſing him to remain more 
at court, calling him to his moſt ſecret councils, 
and confiding to his care matters of the higheſt 
conſequence. But whatever effect all this might 
have upon the Count, nothing made any im- 
preſſion upon lady Catharine ; ſhe thought in- 
dependency preferable to greatneſs ; ſafety much 
more to be wiſhed than ſplendour, and believed 
that tranquillity would be very ill —y - 
l | | ofty 
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lofty titles, troubleſome employments, or dan- 
gerous power. Her lord however expreſſed him - 
ſelf not ſo well ſatisfied, as in former times, 
when ſhe ſpoke to him on theſe ſubjects, and in 
a ſhort ſpace grew more reſerved, and ſeemed; 
to be better pleaſed with oreatneſs than when 
it firſt became his lot, which lady Catharine 
could not ſee without diſlike; or diſtaſte, and 1 
diffemble her ſentiments. 

The Count de St. Maurice had a broaber, ol 
a diſpoſition in many reſpects differing from his 
own. He was haughty, headſtrong, and im- 
meaſurably ambitious. He had indeed a fair 
proſpect of preferment, but that OE ap- 
peared to his eyes without bounds ; he was im- 
patient, reſtleſs and impetuous, and therefore 
laboured all he could to remove his brother's 
doubts and. fears, and to ſupport the councils of 
thoſe, who talked in a ſtile directly oppoſite to 
that of lady Catharine. Yet ſo long as the 
Count retained_the impreſſions of his firſt love, 
and repaid with equal ardour the affections of 
that amiable perſon, it was impoſſible to inſpire 
him with thoſe bold and daring ſentiments, 
which were the delight of his brother and his 
creatures. In his ſerious moments, and when 
he had leiſure to reflect, the Count very eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed between real and imaginary happi- 
neſs, and could not avoid diſcerning, that the 

remarks of his lady were full of reaſon and 
good ſenſe, He ſaw daily ſuch examples of the 
ſlipperineſs of thoſe paths which courtiers tread, 
that how. firm ſoever he ſtood himſelf, he was 
far from triumphing in ſecurity, or being entirely 
out of the reach of apprehenſions. I his how 
much ſoever he concealed from lady W 
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he would now and then diſcover in the anſwers 
he gave to bis brother, and to thoſe ſycophants 
who endeavoured to make him believe, that for- 


tune was at his command, and that his riſe de- 
pended ſolely upon his will. Theſe ſpeeches 
they were . to bear, but found it difficult, 
if not impoſſible bam; | 
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In ſhort, they began to perceive, that the 
only way to acquire an abſolute dominion over 
bim, was to ſap the good underſtanding which 
had hitherto ſubſiſted in the family, ſince he 
would never be brought to ſerve their purpoſes, 
the aim of all court friendſhips, while he con- 
tinued upon good terms with his lady. A thou- 
fand arts were tried to wean him from her com- 
pany, and to give him a diſguſt of her converſa- 
tion. Sometimes they flattered his own great 
qualities, and interſperſed malignant ſuggeſtions, 
that women preferred their own empire to the 
elevation of their huſbands. Sometimes they 
rallied that lady's good qualities, as rendering 
her only fit for retirement, and made a court 
diſagreeable to her, becauſe ſhe could not be 
agreeable in it; and when theſe were attended 
with little ſucceſs, they had recourſe to worſe 
practices. They inſinuated that a country life 
might have ſecret charms capable of ballancing 
and over-ballancing the gaieties of a court; and 
taking advantage of that open and amiable can- 
dour which conſtantly appeared in lady  Catha- 
rine's converſation, they miſ- interpreted the marks 
of her friendſhip, as if they carried in them a 
meaning of a warmer nature. By theſe dark 
and treacherous ſteps, they ſpeedily found that 
their progreſs was more ſure. In this track 
therefore they continued, till by degrees they 
= begat 
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begat a coldneſs between the fondeſt couple of 
the age, and infuſed into the mind of the Count 
a jealouſy, ſo much the more uneaſy, as i 
altogether unreaſonable. They diligently diſ- 
ſembled the ſenſe they had of their own ſucceſs ; 
laid aſide their former manner of. ſpeaking, and 
magnified, upon all occafions, the beauty, the good 
ſenſe, and the complacency of lady Catharine, poi- 
ſoning all her perfections by their perſidious flattery. 
At this time there prevailed in France a ſpe= 
cies of folly, which though often detected and 
_ expoſed in civilized countries, and in ages of 
true learning, yet has by intervals ſtarted up 
again and miſerably miſled mankind. This folly 
is the deſire of penetrating by ſecret and ſiniſter 
arts into things not cognizable by lawful and in- 
telligible ſcience. It is not very ſtrange, that a 
ſort of knowledge abſurd and unnatural, ſhould 
be ſought by methods trifling and ridiculous, or 
that thoſe who are bent upon deceiving them- 
ſelves, ſhould be drawn in to believe, and to be 
perſuaded of the truth of things equally falſe 
and fooliſh; Reaſon tells us, that futurity lies 
without the compaſs of human faculties, except 
ſo much as can be reached by conjecture. But 
the profeſſors of theſe occult arts make ſuch as 
conſult them confide in their deluſive projects, 
for looking into futurity with the ſame certainty 
that can be had, with reſpect to preſent or paſt 
events; whereas good ſenſe tells us, that the in- 
ſtruments of ſuch knowledge are found no 
where, though the patrons of ſuch practices pre- 
tend to find them every where. Some aſpire to 
read whatever is contained in the book of deſ- 
tiny by the contemplation of the heavens, where 
they affirm it is written in ſtarry characters « o- 
| 1 ers 
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thers more modeſt,” but not at all more intelli- 
gent, pretend to ſeek it upon the earth, or in 
the ſand by ſpots or points ſcattered at random, 
and then collected by certain rules framed at 
pleaſure, and which have not either probability 
or meaning. In all this we find but one thing 
extraordinary and beyond conception, which is, 
that notwithſtanding theſe notions are alike ſim- 
ple and irrational; yet in their turns they have 
impoſed upon men, who from their judgment in 
other reſpects, could hardly have been ſuſpected 
of ſo much weakneſs and credulity, which is a 
moſt mortifying proof of the fallibility of hu- 
ms aitiderftandaigs © ĩð Ü Ü 19 
Amongſt the follies of this kind then in faſhion, 
there was one which paſſed amongſt ſuch, as 
could condeſcend to believe, that providence 
might be outwitted, and the order of nature re · 
verſed by witches and wizards, that was regard- 
ed as the ſupreme effort of theſe myſtical in- 
trigues. This was not repreſenting to the ear 
by ſounds, but to the eye, in what was ſtiled a 
magic ſpeculum; ſcenes that either paſſed at a 
great diſtance of ſpace, or were to paſs at a 
great diſtance of time, things equally beyond 
the power of human ſkill to effect, but which 
fraud might eaſily counterfeit. For whether we 
have the leave of this wiſe people or not, truth 
and experience will allow us to aff rm, that cre - 
dit was given to every ſpecies of theſe deluſions, 
by the help of ſome kind of cheat, and in this 
particular caſe it may be very eaſily explained. 
The pretended ſage placed his looking-glaſs In 
open view, ſo that the perſon who was to be 
the dupe of his contrivance, might be the leſs 
inclined to ſuſpicion; but when the feat was to be 

; performed 
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performed, his attention was called off, by cer- 
tain uſeleſs, and unmeaning ceremonies ; which 
while from the oddneſs of their appearance, he 
could not help obſerving, a picture was ſilently re- 
moved into a proper place; the images in which 
being reflected by the help of the glaſs, and 
then ſuddenly diſappearing, left ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion on the mind, as anſwered the intention of 
the fraudulent contriver, and by alarming the 
_ paſſions of the perſon deceived, rendered him 
leſs capable of detecting the impoſition, as being 
once deceived, rivetted him in his folly. 
The Count de St. Maurice being at Paris, up- 
on an affair of importance, at the time his 
thoughts were moſt diſturbed with thoſe jealous 
apprehenſions which his falſe friends had ſug- 
geſted; ſome of them with their uſual addreſs 
intimated, that his doubts might be eaſily clear- 
by an application to one of theſe workers of 
wonders; and as none ever have recourſe to 
them, but ſuch as are under diſtraction of mind, 
ſo we may very eaſily comprehend how this 
would work upon an underſtanding already 
troubled; or rather from the operation of this 
artifice, we may form a juſt notion of his an- 
xiety and concern. The ſage was accordingly 
applied to, and great difficulty was found in 
perſuading him to afford ſuch a teſtimony of his 
{kill ; the danger of the laws; the fear of diſ- 
covery; the conſequence of the action; were 
magnified to heighten bis expectation, and to 
give time perhaps for procuring ſuch an appara- 
tus as was neceſſary on the occaſion, At length 
when the Count's fears on the one hand, and 
curioſity on the other were raiſed to the utmoſt 
heighth, the ſolemn diſſembler was prevailed 
Lo FOb. I. .N VV 
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upon, in reſpect to ſo great a perſon, to give him 
a ſpecimen of his ſupernatural ſcience, and of 


that extraordinary confidence which he repoſed 


on his promiſe of keeping it ſecret. All things 
being got ready for his reception, the Count re- 
paired to the apartment of this agent for the in- 
fernal powers, in order to allay the tumult in his 
| breaſt, by the fight of ſomething beyond the 
reach of an ordinary man to perform, or of a 
found head to conceive; and after a diſcourſe 
calculated to anſwer the purpoſe, the conjurer 
undertook to ſhew him where lady Catharine 
then was, and what ſhe was doing, though at 
the diſtance of three hundred leagues, 1 
The Count having paſſed through all the ce- 
remonies, which this ſon of Belial had invented 
to elevate the aſtoniſhment, that was requi- 
ſite to give his endeavours ſucceſs, placed him 
before the mirrour, which he for ſome minutes 
contemplated, without perceiving any thing, the 
ſage remaining all the time at His elbow, and 
aſſuring him, that what he had promiſed would 
infallibly appear. At length, when his impa- 
tience was thoroughly excited, there was pre- 
ſented a lady in a well known dreſs on a couch, 
with a man leaning by her in a familiar poſture, 
which before the firſt tranſport of rage and re- 
ſentment could allow him ſufficiently to diſtin- 
guiſh diſappeared. In vain were all his intreaties 
to be gratified with the ſight afreſh ; the wizard 
declared that to be out of his power. His de- 
mons had performed all they had in charge, and 
it was impoſſible for him to conſtrain them to 


— 


repeat their labours. The Count was thereupon 


forced to depart, after depoſiting a golden tri- 
bute in the temple of folly, with all that agony 
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and confuſion of heart which ever accompanies 
ſuch impious expeditions. For impious we may 
truly ſtile them, though we hold them at the 
ſame time impoſitions; for whoever expects 
things to be done beyond the power of nature, 
and yet not by the Lord of nature, muſt of 
— direct his expectations to beings of ano» 
ther kind; and though communications with 
them may be impoſſible, yet the will of the vo- 
tary is the ſame; and as there cannot be a great - 
er impiety than to ſeek for help from beings at 
perpetual enmity with God, ſuch an intention 
muſt be impious, though it is very probably 
fruſtrated in the execution. 15 

At his return to his own country, the bitter ef- 
fects of this wicked event were manifeſted in 
the treatment of the innocent and unhappy lady 
Catharine, who as if this deluſion had amounted 
to a conviction of infidelity, was uſed with that 
flight and diſdain, which affected and afflicted 
her the more, as it was altogether undeſerved, 
and the cauſe in a great meaſure concealed. A 
ſon, of which ſne was not long after delivered, 
participated of his mother's hard treatment, and 
being born of a weak and ſickly conſtitution, 
ſurvived not long, and which was worſe, went 
to the grave, without exciting any emotion of 
grief in the boſom of a parent, who was in 
ſome meaſure the cauſe of his death as well as his 
birth. The melancholy of lady Catharine wore 
her too. gradually into a ſtate of decay, which 
making little or no impreſſion on the mind of a 
huſband, whoſe conjugal tenderneſs had been 
once ſo great, he waited and wiſhed for her 
end with impatience, and when it happened, 


beheld it without pity. Such were the conſe» 
2 


quences 
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quenees of his liſtening to the ſeducing ſpeeches 
of ſelf-intereſted ſycophants, who while they 
magnified his virtues, taught him to leſſen them, 
and while they adviſed him to truſt to his abili- 
ties, and to puſh his fortune to the utmoſt, took 
care to corrupt the former, and meant to make 
the latter ſubſervient only to their own, in 
which deteſtable project, through his weakneſs 
and their own aſſiduity, they met with but too 
much ſucceſs. 
It was no very long ſpace that intervened, be- 
| tween the Count's ſhadow of mourning for his 
firſt wife, and thoſe magnificent marks of real 
Joy that were attendants on his ſecond marriage. 
His new Counteſs did not perhaps love him 
more, but certainly made more a ſhew of love 
than his firſt. She was a lady fit for his preſent 
fortune, and for his future pretenſions; of high 
birth, ſo high, that ſhe boaſted her veins were 
diſtended with royal blood, and of this ſhe might 
have pleaded, that her ſpirit was another proof, 
fince if not royal, it was at leaft imperious. She 
had-all the breeding, and many of the arts of a 
court; ſhe reſolved from the firſt moment to 
rule her huſband, and to effect this, ſhe counter- 
feited ſubmiſhon. Her language was all obe- 
dience, but this obedience was paid only to or- 
ders flowing from her own ſuggeſtions, Her 
wits were continually at work to enſnare; her 
blandiſhments perpetually employed, to retain in 
ſubjection, a man who knew no ſuſpicions now 
he needed them; notwithſtanding they abound- 
ed at a time when they were fatal to his peace. 
By becoming the agent of another's will, he was 
fo changed, that the world hardly knew him, 
2 yet this alteration, great as it was, remained 
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/ a ſecret to himſelf. The more conſiderable part 
; of his flatterers liſted themſelves under the banner 
of the Counteſs, and as for ſuch as were unwil- 
| ling to enter into this ſervice, they were quickly 
undermined in his confidence, and it was not 
_ before they were excluded his preſence. 

is near relation to the young prince, who 
ſucceeded. his brother-in-law, raiſed the Count 

to real ſovereignty without the title, and there- 
fore made it the leſs neceſſary for him to be ſo- 
licitous of new honours, ſince in reality they 

were to be conferred by himſelf upon himſelf, 
which would have ſpoiled their reliſh to a man 

of nice taſte, But his lady was ſet upon them, 

and he could not refuſe her, neither was it long 
before the cruel reaſon appeared; for theſe 

new honours, and the beſt part of his old eſtate 

were ſecured to her children ; and this, notwith- 
ſtanding the Chevalier St. Maurice had merited 
that title by his ſervice in the field, under his fa- 
ther's command, and clearly demonſtrated the 
nobility of his birth, by the unſophiſticated luſtre 

of real virtues. He was, in ſhort, the image of 

his father, at the time he became ſo; he had 

his courage, his piety, his ſincerity, his love ſor 
peace, his contempt of grandeur, and his com- 
paſſion for the poor; and as this behaviour to- 
wards him was unjuſtifiable in every reſpect, ſo 

it was in ſome meaſure repaired, by the univerſal 
eſteem ſhewn him by E of all ranks, even 

by thoſe, whom the Count's new meaſures had 
rendered his enemies, But all this could not 
open that nobleman's eyes, or bring him to ſee. 

.the Chevalier's virtues in the ſame light, in 
which they were beheld and ſpoken of -by the 

- whole nation. 8 : 
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But in this perhaps, he was in ſome meaſure 
excuſeable, ſince public diſtractions in a great 
meaſure diverted his thoughts from domeſtic 
concerns and things of a private nature, His 
brother, the_baron, whom we have before de- 
ſcribed, inſtead of ſupporting his authority, gave 
him great difturbance, That nobleman had 
much the ſame views, and too much of the 
fame ſpirit with the Counteſs, which quickly ſet 
them at variance, and by a fatality not unuſual 
in courts, by becoming both of them great men, 
they began to forget that they were till bro- 
thers. By degrees their animoſity ſwelled fo 
high, that the Count de St, Maurice ſuffered 
Himſelf to be perfuaded, that his authority could 
not be ſaſe while the baron held any degree of 
power. Their common enemies ſaw. this va- 
ꝛiance with pleaſure, and thoſe very arts which 
the baron had formerly uſed to excite Eis bro- 
'thet's ambition, were now practiſed to make 
him jealous of his ſafety, in caſe the baron was 
not deſtroyed ; in order to effect which there was 
a ftrange concurrence of parties. The public 
clamours, whether well or ill founded, were 
ecchoed in his cloſet by his creatures; inſtilled 
into his morning and evening thoughts by the 
partner of his bed, and aggravated by thoſe, 
whoſe duty it was to have appeaſed' them, his 
ſpiritual guides. All together contributed to 
bring about the deſtruction of that buſy and fac- 
tious nobleman, who paid the full price of his 
faults, be they what they would; and as he 
roſe, ſo he fell by his amours, owing his great- 
neſs to his own marriage, and his ruin to that 


ol his brother's. 
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Aſter this, our great nobleman quickly found, 
that what he looked upon as an act of neceſſity 
for his preſervation, was in reality the firſt ſtep 
to his fall; and that ſome of thoſe who had 
urged him, to what they then ſtiled a ſalutary ſeve- 
rity, now reproached him with unnatural cru- 
| elty ; and from covered inſinuations, that too 
much mildneſs might be prejudicial to him and the 
ſtate, broke into loud exclamations, that all things 
were to be feared, from an ambition, which 
neither regarded the ſuggeſtions of mercy, when 
an enemy had loſt the power of doing hurt, nor 
liſtened to the dictates of nature for a brother 
in diſtreſs. His lady alſo had a ſhare, and a 
very large one too, in the general blame that 
followed this proceeding, though ſhe had flat- 
tered herſelf, that the aſſiſtance ſhe lent to the 
baron's enemies, would have made them her 
friends, ſhe quickly found herſelf cruelly miſ- 
taken; and which was worſe, that inſtead of 
ſtrengthening her lord's power, and conſequently 
her own, ſhe had by this very management 
given a great acceſſion of weight to thoſe, who 
now made no ſcruple of avowing their intention 
to abridge his authority ; urging for this the very 
ſame reaſons, which had been made uſe of to 
countenance the proceedings againſt the baron, 
which were now found to carry a double edge, 
that of their own force, and that of his confeſ- 
ſion, upon whom they were turned. _ 
This lofty lady, who had flattered herſelf, 
that the ſame ſkill which enabled her to manage 
ſo great a perſonage as her huſband was be» 
come, would make it no difficult thing for her 
to guide the humours of meaner perſons at her 
Pleaſure, found that _ when it was too late, 
4 "2 
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to be no better than a dream; for while ſhe 
was pleaſing herſelf with ſchemes of encreaſing 
that grandeur, which was already ſo great as to 
produce general envy ; ſhe found to her coſt, 
that others were better politicians, and that 
councils of ſtate might be held in the city as 
well as the palace. The principal enemies of 
her lord carried things with filence and ſecrecy, 
and having taken care to get the old popular 
maſk of public ſafety new varniſhed, they pro- 
ceeded with ſuch a ſhew of calmneſs and cau- 
tion, that they diſcovered their ſtrength and 
their ſcheme at the fame time, with this fatal 
circumſtance, that the former was ſo plauſible 
as to render the latter irreſiſtible. The advices 
of women concur often to the abuſe of power, 
but are ſeldom lucky in finding expedients to 
3 it. When therefore this ſtorm burſt 
o unexpectedly, it took the great lady quite 
unprovided. She was amazed at the deſertion 
of falſe friends, and confounded at the ſight of 
ſo much power in hands where ſhe never ex- 
pete it. She left her lord therefore to take 
his own meaſures, which was in truth, the firſt 
ſtep to his preſervation. ' As his own character 
was unexceptionable, ſo his own meaſures were 
ſuch as ſuited beſt with his ſafety, he gave way 
to that torrerit, which had otherwiſe born him 
down; and by the prudence of his ſubmiſſion, 
diverted for that time a ſtorm that had certainly 
overwhelmed him. His conduct was right in 
his ſituation, for finding that he had no force to 
reſiſt, he diſarmed his enemies, by diſclaiming 
dppoſition, and though he was never thought, 
and indeed had no title to be thought a politi- 
Clan, yet here he ſhewed his good ſenſe, wm | 
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ſecured his ſafety, by relinquiſhing an empty 
title. 4 

If her lord's ſufferings could have taught his 
lady humility, or his fall have extinguiſhed that 
haughtineſs, which was built upon his greatneſs, 
they might have been happier in the latter part 
of their days, than they had been in thoſe which 
the world eſteemed more proſperous ; but her 
humour revived with her fortune, and though 
that was entirely owing to the virtues of her 
huſband, who was highly reſpected by many of 
the nobility, in high credit with the better part 
of the clergy, and generally beloved by the 
people; yet ſhe could not forbear re · aſſuming 
her dominion, as if ſhe had had no ſhare in his 
late mortification, whereas to her in truth it 
was owing; or as if ſhe had contributed to his 
recovery, whereas that was his own work en- 
tirely. She managed his and her intereſt the ſe- 
cond time, rather worſe than at firſt, for when ' 
her lord's credit began to be reſtored, and he 
might, if let alone, have ſtood ſafely without 
any ſupport, ſave that of his true friends, and 
the favour of prince and people, ſhe by a ſide 
ſtroke of feminine wiſdom, would needs gain 
him a new ſtrength, by dealing with thoſe 
who had deceived her before, and with this 
view, matched her daughter to the ſon of 
him who was never his friend, and had been 
lately his capital enemy. How her lord came to 
conſent to this, which yet might have been 
eaſily ſeen, was ſuch an alliance, as could not 
be grateful to thoſe who were attached to him, 
either by motives of intereſt or honour, cannot 
be conceived ; if we did not know, that th 
beſt men are liable to follow the worſt of cou 
8 | Ma Cl, 
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cils, when given by thoſe they love. This had 
been his caſe already, and was ſo now; the 
ſame ſyren charmed him, and the muſic of her 
voice tempted him to truſt once more that 
faithleſs fea, in which he had ſo lately and ſo 
narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck, and that too not 
without a loſs great enough to have taught him, 
if any thing could have taught him more 
caution. | | 

When this enterpriſing lady found by experi- 
ence, the only miſtreſs to whoſe inſtructions ſhe 
could liſten, that ſhe had to do with perſons 
far more ſubtle than herſelf, and that ſhe had. 
again increaſed their power by the very meafure 
ſhe took with an intent to increaſe her own; 
ſhe ſuffered kerſelf to be carried away by her 
reſentment, inſtead of fitting down with the 
diſappointment ; and notwithſtanding all her in- 
trigues had hitherto been attended with fuch 
vntoward conſequences, ſhe launched out into 
new deſigns more dangerous indeed, but not 
deeper cr better laid than her former contri- 
vances. In theſe ſhe found it more difficult to 
obtain the concurrence of her Jord than the 
expected. They were fo oppoſite to his nature, 
Jo repugnant to his 3 and ſo incon- 
fiſtent with his character, that he could never 
be brought to give them ſo much countenance 
as the deſired. Yet fatally for him and her, in 
his _— hours, and while the clamour of 
her paſſionate harangues ſtill vibrated on his ear, 
be let fall dark hints and harſh expreſſions, 
which her creatures picked up and detrayed, 
and thereby brought on their common ruin. 
But after cooler thoughts, and more mature de- 
lberation, he utterly diſapproved fuch raw and 
A 3 ; E TN raſh 
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Taſh attempts as had been ſuggeſted, and held 
faſt his integrity, though on ſome particular oc- 
caſions he had departed from his diſcretion. 
The ſad iſſue of this perplexed buſineſs, was the 
entire ſubverſion of what remained of his ſor- 
tune, together with his perſonal cataſtrophe, 
which did much more honour to his courage 
than his friends expected, and blaſted his ene- 
mies with ſuch an odium, as ſoon after brought 
them to deſtruction. In ſhort, he died unfortu- 
nately, but he died innocent, and in his laſt 
moments ſhewed himſelf, what he would have 

appeared in his whole life, if his conduct had 
been the reſult of his own notions, à pious, 
brave, and worthy nobleman, which excellent 
* ſurvived in all his race. 

Thus the beginning of his public af 
was a miſcarriage in his private character, and 
the ruin of his greatneſs was the conſequence 
of a miſtake in private life. If he had yielded 
to the advices of his firſt lady, he might pro- 
bably have had thoſe. honours forced upon him, 
an inexpedient aſſuming of which coſt him ſo 
dear. He would certainly have kept within the 
bounds of that happy moderation, to which his 
own nature was inclined, and would never have 
provoked thoſe ſtorms by which he was ſo long 
toſſed, 2 in, which he was at laſt ſwallowed 
up. His lady's plan of. greatneſs was buried 
under his fall, and herſelf and her children 
ſtripped of almoſt all that had been ſettled upon 
them with ſo much ſolemnity. As for the Che+ 
valier, the enemies of his father pitying his mis - 
fortunes and reſpecting his viftues, friatched 
him from amidſt the ruins of that bavghty 
ſtructure, in which he had no concern, and ra- 

$915; N 6 ſttoring 
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ſtoring him to his mother's eſtate, put it in his 
power to ſhew how much better true virtues 
contribute to real happineſs, than thoſe glittering 
qualities which the vulgar ſo much applaud. 

His own temper, the education he received 
from his mother, with the remembrance of his 
father's fate, detached him from the love of 
courts. He had an eſtate, which rendered him 
independent, and enabled him to ſupport that 
condition, in which he ſtood with all the 
ſplendour that the nobility of his birth and vir- 
tues required. He lived long, was happy in 
an equal marriage, attracted univerſal reſpect, 
gave various teſtimonies of. diſintereſted loyalty, 
and true zeal for his country, and by an oecono- 
my untinctured with avarice, made ſuch ad- 
ditions to his fortune, as tranſmitted to his po- 
ſterity a large eſtate, and in length of time, 
after a variety of changes and accidents, in 
which their conduct was always honourable, the 
high titles of their illuſtrious anceſtors devol - 
ved upon the heir-male of the Chevalier de St. 
Maurice, when he bore: the ſame name, and 
when he was univerſally allowed to ſtand poſ- 
ſeſſed at the ſame time of virtues that added to 
Z "3 
We ſo thoroughly examined the ſubject upon 
which this ſtory. was founded, before 1 entered 
upon my relation, that it would not only be 
tedious, but to no purpoſe to detain you by any 
farther remarks. Let it ſuffice then, if J ob- 
ſerve, how ſtrict a connection there is between 
oodneſs and greatneſs, and that the former is 
8 only ſolid baſis, upon which the latter can 
be erected; that there is nothing ſo dangerous 
as liſtening to the tales of flatterers, and con- 
228 . ceiving 
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ceiving that to be the beſt road which is moſt 
-commended by dependants ; that proſperity - a- 
bounds more with temptations than adverſity, 
miſleads worthy minds ſooneſt, and keeps them 
longeſt in error; that an over-weaning fond- 
neſs for children tends little to their advantage, 
and that the deſire of prying into, or giving a 
-biaſs to the events of futurity, is a folly that 
would de very ridiculous, if it was not com- 
plicated with crimes that create horror. Theſe 
are deductions that flow naturally from the facts 
that have been mentioned, in which if I have 
not divulged the whole, I have not to my know- 
ledge digreſſed at all from truth. That atten- 
.tion with which I have been heard, is ſuch a 
mark of your approbation, that I think it be- 
comes me to expreſs my gratitude, and con- 
firms me in the hopes that what we firſt de- 
ſigned for amuſement, may in the end der 
ſerve a better title, or at leaſt be applied to a 


nobler uſe. 


4 Nor depth 0 reas'ning, nor n *. 
Nor ſpecious ſtudies, nor "the ſill o 7 T ; 


Are needful, to direct the fleps of 
* arms by innocence to purchaſe Peace. 


1 He wiſhes not to pierce that friendly veil, 
Which from his eye with-holds-events to come, 
Secure, in that his MAKER ſees them ALL ; ; 

And anxious only to deſerve his love. 


+ Duty requires no wond'rous reach of thought, 
Nor i is our happineſs by ſcience wrought,  —. 
An heart benevolent, an humble mind, „I 

Can nothing dark in liſe; or irkſame "find, 17 uy 


But 


4 ? 
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But led by TRUT H thro no unpleaſant way, - 
ö 3 the ſhade of DEAT. A that ods to. nd 
.. DR 


Won will not be offended; Beaumont, ald 
lady Conſtantia, if I take the liberty of obſerv- 
ing, that you have painted the character of the 
Count's ſecond lady very ſtrongly ; I am tho- 
roughly perſuaded, that you 'were not led to 
this by any diſreſpe& to our ſex, but have fot- 
| lowed very ſtrictly, what the world calls good 
memoits. Yet it is not impoſſible; that in a 
caſe of this nature, even the beſt memoirs may 
miſlead.” For when the ſeeret thoughts and 
concealed: intentions of great perſons are intro- 
duced by ſuch as we know were ſtrangers to 
thoſe of whom they ſpeak, it is not very juſt 
to receive their evidence without the leaſt a- 

ement, and therefore T ſhould with great 
ſubmiſſion be inclined to believe, that the Count 
de St. Maurice had his faults as well as his 
Counteſs, and that his misfortunes were as 
much due to his own want as to his lady's 
ſuper-abundance of ſpirit. He ſeems to have 
been placed in a ftation much too high for 
him, and his head being abſolutely turned with 
power and proſperity, brought on his firſt fall; 
as being- afterwards tormented with ambition 
and reſentment, and perhaps prompted by thoſe 
who were the creatures of his enemies, he ra- 
ther ſaid than did what brought him into his | 
laſt troubles, 

Permit me, faid Sir Lawrence 'Tefty, to 
offer your ladyſhip my thoughts upon this ſub- 
ject. The memoirs of this lady are really 


| W from thoſe. who were extremely well ac- 
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quainted with them, and it is chiefly for this 
reaſon, that conjectural apologies can hardly be 
admitted. Beſides, your ladyſhip will obſerve, 
that the great and fatal error of the Count had 
ſuch a repugnancy to his known character, that 
there is nothing improbable in thoſe imputations 
you were inclined to cenſure. That the Count 
had faults is certain, but his faults inſtead of 
diminiſhing, augment the credit of our friend's 
ſtory. His predominant folly was liſtening to 
the inſinuations of thoſe about him, ſubmitting 
to be governed, and entering ſrom thence upon 
parts which he was not able to ſuſtain. In re- 
ſpect to the ſex, Mr. Beaumont has given an 
excellent picture of his firſt lady, and if I am 
not miſtaken, has very elearly and conſiſtently 
ſhewn, that the ſame weakneſs and inability 
to act according to his own ſentiments, which, 
deſtroyed his domeſtic happineſs, was alſo the 
fatal engine that overturned his felicity in pub- 
lic-life. A good man in the hands of artful, 
and under the direction of wicked people, is 
always an unequal character, and very fre- 
quently becomes wretchedly miſerable,” though 
if that could be any alleviation, his misfortunes; - 
generally ſpeaking, procure a large ſhare of 
public eompaſſion. | REIT 

There is no circumſtance in this ſtory, added 
Mr. Anguiſh, that moves my fpleen ſo much as the 
circumſtance of the French magician, which is 
another ſtrong feature of the Count's real dif- 

poſition, ſince nothing but weakneſs of mind 
ever betrays men into ſuch a mean curioſity. - It 
has been always my ſentiment, that the beſt 
criterion. of true wiſdom is the contempt of 
all theſe ſorts of arts, which when properly 
et hs | conſidered 
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conſidered, will be found utterly incompa- 
tible with the principles of virtue and reli- 
gion. An Honeſt or pious man never looks to 
the event, but conſiders what is his duty, and 
he acts wiſely in this, becauſe he acts by a 
known and certain rule ; whereas ſuch as fol- 
low conjectures of any kind, muſt do it with 
a view to prefer their intereſt to their duty, 
which is often an act of folly, and always of 
impiety ; becauſe providence has aſſured us, 
that how unpromiſing ſoever the aſpect may be, 
our intereſt is inſeparable from our duty, 
Whatever ſeverity there may be, or rather may 
ſeem to be in this doctrine, it is really true, 
and ſuch hiſtories as this, which Mr. Beaumont 
has related, manifeſtly prove it, and are there- 
fore moſt uſeful lectures to ſuch young people 
as will be pleaſed to liſten to them, and would 
rather ſubmit to the ſalutary uneaſineſs ariſing 
from an half hour's contemplation of ſuch a 
melancholy narrative, than receive conviction 
from experience, who is ſaid to be the miſtreſs 
of fools, and who commonly brings a rod in 
one hand and a reproof in the other.. EY 
Give me leave to add, ſaid Olivia, that though 
in the caſe before us, this deſire of looking into 
futurity is aſcribed to the other ſex, yet I am 
tempted to believe, that it is more frequent- 
ly a feminine foible, which Mr. Anguiſh has 
ſet in a true light, and I have known it when 
purſued only with a ludicrous view, or to ſpeak 
with greater propriety, with a ludicrous appear- 
ance, produce ſuch diſmal effects, that I would 
recommend it as a capital maxim to every 
young Jady for whom I had an eſteem, never 
to let it enter her thoughts, or to keep up any 

3 degree 
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degree of intimacy with perſons who are ad- 
dicted to it ; for certainly there are no diſeaſes 
of the . more contagious than ſuperſtition 
and enthuſiaſm, in reference to the human 
mind; for as no conſtitution, however ſound, 
can reſiſt the former; ſo no underſtanding can 
have ſuch ſolidity, as not to be in danger from 
the impreſſions of ſuch follies, when they grow 

familiar to them in their acquaintance. Nay, 


I have ſometimes known, that the very con- 
tempt of ſuch practices has drawn people into 


them; for through a deſire of convincing their 
friends of the folly of confiding in ſuch arts, 
they have put them to the tryal, and by ſome 
unlucky circumſtance, the juſt puniſhment per- 
haps of ſuch a condeſcenſion, have fallen into 
the ſnare, and by once meeting with ſomething 
that looked like truth, been drawn to liſten ever 
after to the vileſt deluſions. 

As we are to have a great deal of company 
here to- -morrow, interrupted Mr. Penſive, and 
as the hour has already ſtruck, on which the 
family uſually, go to bed on this night, I will 
for once intrude upon Mr. Beaumont's office, 
and move, that we may withdraw ; which after 
their uſual civilities, the gentlemen 18 * 
went to their own epartments. 0 
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Ea HE. deſign il lady Conſtantia's 
having ſo much company the day 

E before the ladies were expected 
* pre nvna was to prevent Mrs. An- 
Sz iſh's being incommoded with vi- 
its and complements, which ſhe 
knew would not be agreeable either to her or 
her hüſband. This gentleman wa preſent at 
dinner and at ſupper an that day, but both lady 
Conſtantia and Olivia obſerved that he was 
graver, more ſilent, and more abſent than uſual, 
which occaſioned ſome ſpeculations. The next 
morning, as ſoon as the two ladies were vp, they 
went to take a turn in the garden and ſent for 
Beaumont, to whom they "imparted what had 
3 to them, and aſked him his ſentiments. 
id chat he ſaw nothing in it but what was 

— natural, that the approaching interview 

his lady after ſo long an abſence, might ve 

8 excite an unuſual emotion in his N 
his endeavours to conceal which might very like- 
ly produce the circumſtances they mentioned, 
which had not altogether eſcaped his own obſer- 
vation, to which he added, that Mr. Anguiſh 
retired to his apartment earlier than uſual, with 
a view as he ſuppoſed to indulge his A 


more © freely. a 
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While this converſation laſted, a ſervant came 
to acquaint them that breakfaſt was ready in the 
little parlour, to which when they repaired they 
found all the company, except Mr. Anguiſh, 
and heard with ſome ſurprize that he took horſe 
about four o'clock, leaving no other meffage 
with his man, than that he intended to take the 
air, and did not know exactly when. he ſhould 
return. The reſt of the company diſcern'd little 
extraordinary in this, but lady Conſtantia and 
Olivia were very muchalarmed, and tho*-he did 
not diſcover 'it quite fo much, yet Beaumont 
could not help being moved. His fears how- 
ever were in a good meaſure diſſipated, when 
he underſtood from his ſervant that Mr. Anguiſh 
was remarkably briſk, and in perfect good hu- 
mour when he took-horſe. A little before one 
the whole- myſtery was cleared up by the arrival 
of the coach, in which was Mrs.-Anguilh, and 
Mifs Charlotte attended by Mr. Anguiſh on one 
fide, and captain Courtly on the other on horſe- 
back, fo that after all, this was no more than a 
little piece of ' Spanifh gallantry, by which Mr. 
Angwiſh concealed. from the view of his friends 
that tenderneſs which muſt have diſcovered it- 
Felf at the firſt meeting with his ſpouſe. | 
As ſoon as the ceremonies of their reception 
were over, Mifs Charlotte acquainted lady Con- 
ſtantia, that Caliſta having been a little indif- 
Poſed, her aunt would not ſuffer her to travel, 
and that ſuch adiſappointment was the leſs uneaſy 
to herſelf, as it afforded her an opportunity of 
paſſing a few days with her ſiſter, - This paſſed 
off very well for the preſent, but in a day or 
two the true reaſon came out, for Mr. Beaw- 
mont at the requeſt of the parties intereſted, 
LOC acquainted 
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acquainted lady Conſtantia that captain Couttly 


was deſirous of becoming her ſon-in-law, and 
that Miſs Henrietta had likewiſe an inclination 
to make a trip to London with Mr. Anguiſh 
and his lady, to execute a certain commiſſion of 
importance in the purchaſe of jewels, plate and 
filks, which were held neceſſary upon this oc- 
caſion. Lady Conſtantia, after conſulting Sir 
Lawrence on the previous ſteps that were re- 
quiſite to be taken, as to the ſettlement, which 
captain Courtly referred entirely to her good 
pleaſure, came into this ſcheme with the beſt 
grace in the world, more eſpecially as Miſs Hen- 
rietta ſhewed great zeal for the marriage, ſo 
that in the ſpace of a few days all things were 
ſettled with as much privacy as poſſible, the re- 
ſolutions taken in the ſecret committee held in 
the little parlour, being as well kept as thoſe of 
any court in Chriſtendom, 45 | 
But as the very beſt governments are not al- 
together free from diſorders, ſo in the midſt of 
theſe happy events, there fell out an affair which 
had almoſt diſconcerted all their ſchemes. Mr. 
Anguiſh at the requeſt of his wife propoſed to 
ride, as eaſier and more agreeable to him than 
going in the coach, by which there was a place 
vacant that was to be filled by Mr. Penſive, 
whoſe tenderneſs for Henrietta became every 
day more and more perceptible. This propoſal 
for his going to London with the ladies was no 
ſooner hinted, than Sir Lawrence relapſed into 
the ſpleen, giving his nephew to underſtand that 
he did not care to return home alone, and that 
as things were ſituated, he could not with any 
degree of juſtice form any pretenſions to Miſs 
Henrietta. Mr. Beaumont alſo Cugiouſ'y e 
| clined 
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elined taking the leaſt notice of a matter ſo evi- 
dent, that it was impoſſible he ſhould be igno- 
rant of it, not from any want of regard for 
either of them, but through a Wer en that 
having taken the liberty to 8 the marria 

of captain Courtly with Miſs Charlotte, it would 
appear forward and out of character in him to 
interfere a ſecond time, where the advantages 
to lady Conſtantia's family were not ſo apparent. 
The great affection which Mrs. Anguiſh had 
for Henrietta, and the like ſentiments' in Olivia 
had prepoſſeſſed them in an affair, which they 
thought had ſuch a connection with her happi- 
neſs, and this without any ſuch enquiry as the 
prudence of thoſe ladies ought to have dictated. 
On the whole therefore this buſineſs wore a moſt 
unpromiſing * and Beaumont was not a 
little apprehenſive that it might diſturb, or at 
leaſt retard the marriage between captain Court- 

ly and Miſs Charlotte. | | | 

The laſt mentioned gentleman could not help 
feeling a very warm concern for his friend, in 
whoſe favour alſo Charlotte intereſted herſelf 
exceedingly, tho' with much ſecrecy and cau- 
tion. At length the captain perceiving plainly 

that nobody elſe would attempt it, proceeded, 
one morning ſo far as to hint ſomething to. Sir 
Lawrence, who without loſing his temper an- 
ſwered him very civilly, but told him at the 
ſame time it was a matter gave him great diſ- 
quiet. He aſſured him that he had 4 very high 
eſteem, as well as a great tenderneſs for his ne- 
phew, that he ſhould be inclined to make this 
appear, in the moſt effectual manner poſſible, 
but that it was not in his power, without being 
guilty of injuſtice towards his fon, to do 4 
R - ' g 
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thing that might render Mr. Penſive a ſit match 
for lady Conſtantia's daughter, and that there · 
fore his making his addreſſes to her had given 
him much diſquiet, as being in his judgment a 
breach of. honour, or at lea t of hoſpitality. 
Captain Courtly, who did not expect to find Sir 
Lawrence quite ſo calm and reaſonable, juſtified 
bis friend by aſſerting that Mr. Penſive had ne- 
ver made any addreſſes, that on the contrary he 
had endeavoured to conceal his paſſion as much 
as poſſible, and that if any body was to be 
reſponſible to lady Conſtantia upon this head, it 
was himſelf who had diſcovered it early, and had 
taken the leaſt pains to conceal it; becauſe he 
looked upon him as worthy of Henrietta in every 
reſpect but that of fortune, to which be was 
an abſolute ſtranger. Sir Lawrence replied, I 
will make you maſter of that ſecret alſo. 
He has none. But, replied Courtly, he de- 
ſerves a fortune, and it is not impoſſible that he 
may derive one from the induſtry of his father 
in the Indies; but in this caſe, returned Sir Law- 
rence ſmartly, poſſibilities go for POND. and 
tho' I muſt allow my nephew merit, yet I don't. 
know how that can be converted into a jointure. 
ut notwithſtanding this ſeeming auſterity, 
Sir Lawrence was not much diſpleaſed with hi 
nephew, and tho he ſpoke to him pretty round 
en after this converſation. with captain 
rtly, yet it was only to. diſcover - whether 
what 3 had told him was the true ſtate 
of the. caſe; Mr. Penſive aſſured him it was, 
that he had never mentioned love to, Henrietta, 
from the conſciouſneſs of that diſproportion 
there was between their fortunes, and his being 


ſenſible that he bad a8 depenancs buk the Ee 
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neſs of Sir Lawrence. It is very true, anſwered 
the old man gravely, but in point of family you 
are pretty equal. This is a very unlucky affair, 
Penſive, and tho' my ſentiments are entirely al- 
tered, I am as uneaſy as ever. If you had made 

our addreſſes to the young lady, you would 
Lak! forfeit inp good opinion, ſince comi 
hither with me, it had been plainly. a breach 
honour, But as to your being in love with Hen- 
rietta, that may be a misfortune, tho it is no 
crime, becauſe it is involuntary. ' I may there - 
fore both as a gentleman and your uncle feel 
all the pity that I really do for your condition, 
How far this may avail you, I-cannot- ſay, but 
if you will take my advice in ſo delicate a caſe, 
and follow my inſtructions, I will promiſe never 
to abandon you. Mr. Penſive in the ſtrongeſt 
terms declared his+unreſerved obedience, as on 
the other hand, Sir Lawrence deſired he would 
make no addreſſes to Henrietta, that he would 
hinder his friends from meddling any farther with 
the affair, and that he would take all poſſible - 
care'to 2 any intimation reaching the ears 

of lady Conſtantia. | 1 
Io or three days before their departure for 
London, Olivia deſired Mr. Anguiſh and bis 
lady to breakfaſt in her apartment, where in the 
preſence of Mr. Beaumont lady Conſtantia de 
livered the ſettlement, the deed of giſt, and the 
bond to Mrs. Anguiſh, adding at the ſame time 
theſe words: Let us ſee, niece, te what. extent 
ſome tempers may be truſted, your huſband to 
make you amends for what happened while you 
were in his power has put himſelf in yours. It 
is indeed an act of great generoſity, but what 
grudence” there is in it time will ſhew. That 
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time, anſwered Mrs. Anguiſh, is at hand, the 
generoſity of my huſband is highly acceptable 
to me, and in that light theſe. papers are very 
welcome. The deed of ſettlement I commit to 
your ladyſhip's care, for in that you allow that 
Mr. Anguiſh's prudence is ſhewn, Theſe marks 
of his generoſity are only valuable in that light, 
and- in another, which will juſtify. his prudence, 
by ſhewing that he placed his confidence where 
it will never be abuſed. As ſhe pronounced 
theſe words, ſhe threw both the papers into the 
fire, where they were entirely conſumed before 
the company recovered ſo far from their. ſur- 
prize as to be able to take them out, Lady Con- 
ſtantia laughed, Olivia fat ſilent in her chair, and 
Mr. Anguiſh taking his wife's hand, kiſſed. it 
ſeveral times with much eagerneſs and with tears 
in his eyes.' In ſhort, the whole company were 
extremely pleaſed and thoroughly ſatisfied, tho 
this was expreſſed rather by their looks than by 
their language; only Mr. Anguiſh ſaid to his 
wife, Madam, I find you are wiſer. than the 
lawyers, they ſaid there could be nothing ſtronger 
than thoſe writings, you have given the ſame 
ſtrength to their aſhes, and they will. continue 
to bind me as effectually, as if inrolled in any 
court of juſtice. A * memory, Madam, 
is an indelible record ! The converſation began 
to grow general, when it was interrupted b 
ſomebody knocking at the, door, upon which 
Olivia deſired that they would come in-.ʃ 
The perſon at the door was the ſervant of Sir 
Lawrence Teſty, and his buſineſs was to inform 
the ladies, that his maſter deſired permiſſion to 
our to them, which was immediately granted. 
r Lawrence told them that he had an _ of 
Tg | ome 
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ſome conſequence to be tranſacted in town, and 
had thoughts of ſending his nephew thither, if 
with any degree of convenience room could be 
made for him in the coach. Lady Conſtantia, 
who had never heard of it before, and who had 
not the leaft ſuſpicion of that * gentleman's 
on for her daughter, aſked the company 
Lora could 3 Mr. Penſive take my 
ſeat, anſwered Mr. Anguiſh, I ſhould have rode 
a great part of the way from choice, and it is 
far from being a hardſhip to ride all together, as 
the roads are good and the weather fine. Lady 
Conftantia expreſſed great ſatisfaction, and as 
for Olivia: and Mrs. Anguiſh they knew not 
what to make of it. Mr. Penſive had made the 
higheſt acknowledgments to them, but had de- 
fired they. would meddle no farther in the mat- 
ter, either by ſpeaking to Henrietta, her mo- 
ther, or his uncle. Mr. Anguiſh was mightily 
pleaſed, and as Sir Lawrence and he went down 
ſtairs, he clapt him upon the ſhoulder. with a 
familiarity very unuſual, ſince you are embarked, 
Sir Knight, ſaid he, my life for it, Penſive makes 
a ſafe voyage. I cannot tell how that may prove, 
anſwered Hir Lawrence, but I know that he 
and I are much indebted to you for your good 
As the ladies were left alone, Beaumont tak- 
ing his leave in a minute or two after the other 
ene Henrietta and Charlotte were ſent 
or to council, in which ſundry definitive re- 
ſolutions were taken upon affairs of ſome ex- 
pence and great importance, which were after- 
wards notified to captain Courtly by Miſs Hen- 
rietta, and ſubmitted to with the beſt grace ima» 
Vol. II. O ginable. 
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inable. All matters of law were referred to 
r. Anguiſh who undertook to get them diſ- 
patched by lady Conſtantia's council in ſome 


reaſonable time, and as to ſome private com- 


miſſions relative to finery and preſents, they 
were intruſted to Mr. Penſive, who as he was 
never ſo well pleaſed in his life as at this junc- 
ture, appeared to be quite another man, and un- 


dertook to deal with taylors, lacemen, and gold- 
_ ſmiths, with all the dexterity in his power, ſo 


that every thing was' now fully adjuſted, except 
the conduct of Sir Lawrence, whom lady Con- 


ſtantia was willing to retain, but who was deſi- 


rous himſelf of returning to his own ſeat, and 
of taking captain Courtly with him. 

After mature deliberation, and in compliance 
with the advice of Olivia and Mrs. Anguiſh, 
lady Conſtantia came into this meaſure, and it 
was reſolved that the day after the coach ſet out 
for London, Sir Lawrence and Courtly ſhould 
go over to that Knight's houſe, where Penſive 
was to join them, and return to lady Conſtan- 


tia's at the time fixed for the marriage. But to 


revent lady Conftantia's being left with nobody 
ny her daughter, it was likewiſe agreed that her 
ſiſter and Califta ſhould be invited thither. 
Notwithſtanding all the perplexity that muſt 
have attended ſuch a complicated ſcene of ne- 


gotiations, they were managed with ſo much 


prudence and addreſs, that the whole was exe- 
cuted without any ſiniſter accident, or ſo much 
as a ſingle. diſappointment, which being a point 
equally ſingular and remarkable, in private as 


well as publick life, certainly deſerves our notice, 


as it muſt give us a high idea of the perſons con- 
r ke cerned, 
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cerned, and of their ſteadineſs and punctuality, 
qualities highly eſtimable in all ſorts of buſineſs, 
and which contribute not a little to make things 
go ſmoothly and happily ; but as to all the pre- 
vious and intervening ſteps, as they would draw 
our narrative into a very tedious length, with- 
out contributing at all to its clearneſs, the rea- 
der can have no juſt exception to our hiſtorian's 
conduct in paſſing over theſe particulars, more 
eſpecially when it is conſidered that this was an 
effect of his modeſty, himſelf being principally 
concerned, 

Upon the arrival of the company at London, 
Olivia carried home Miſs Henrietta and Mr. 
Anguiſh, who had taken care to have a ready 
furniſhed houſe provided for him againſt his 
coming, inſiſted upon Mr. Penſive's taking an 
apartment with him. As lovers are always impa- 
tient, ſo nothing was omitted that could poſſibly 
be done towards carrying their reſpective com- 
miſſions into execution, with all the expedition 
that was practicable, and every thing was very 
near being finiſhed, when Mr. Penſive returned 
one day out of the city under great emotion of 


mind, and with ſuch viſible tokens of it in his 


countenance, as might well enough be expected 
from a man, whom much integrity and little 
acquaintance with the world rendered but an 
aukward diſſembler. As there happened to be a 
great deal of company that day at Mr. Anguiſh's 
table, it was pretty late in the evening before 
he could communicate the cauſe of his concern, 
which was not without a mixture of joy to his 
friend and his lady. At his requeſt, Olivia and 
Miſs Henrietta were invited to a conference the 

15 O 2 next 
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next morning, and as there was no longer any 
reſerve amongſt the members of this aſſembly, 
they came to a unanimous reſolution, that un- 
der colour of giving an account of their nego- 
tiations, and making known to captain Courtly, 
the neceſſity of his preſence for a few days in 
London; Mr. Penſive ſhould go down to Sir 
Lawrence's ſeat, where, independent of all other 
conſiderations, the intelligence that he carried 
would have procured him a moſt welcome re- 
ception. 

The friendſhip between Sir Lawrence Teſty 
and captain Courtly was ſo intimate, and of ſo 
lung a ſtanding, they were ſo well acquainted 
with each other's humours, and ſo much in- 
lined to mutual indulgence, that they had been 
hitherto the beſt companions in the world, per- 
fectly pleaſed when together, and each conſider- 
ing their ſeparation with regret, but they had 
been hardly three weeks now in the country, 
when they found their ſituation extremely al- 
tered. Poor Courtly could reliſh no rural di- 
vetſions, tho the good Knight took care to 
change them almoſt every day. Sir Lawrence 
ſaw this with a mixture of chagrin and ſatisfac- 
tion, he knew the cauſe and was not diſpleaſed 
with it, but he ſometimes indulged his raillery 
to a degree that was very near unhinging cap- 
tain Courtly's calmneſs. One evening when 
things had proceeded a great length, and the 
captain's countenance viſibly betrayed that un- 
ealineſs he laboured to conceal, Sir Lawrence, 
contrary to his uſual cuſtom, called for a bottle 
of Burgundy, tho* the clock had ſtruck one 
and tho Couttly peremiptorily declared he would 
95 ö | not 
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not touch a drop, we ſhall ſee that, replied the 
old man gravely, and having ordered the butler 
to draw the cork, and place a couple of large 
glaſſes upon the table he bid him leave the room. 
50 ſoon as 5 was gone, Sir Lawrence locked 
oor, and then filling a bumper, captain 
Courtly, ſaid he, I am a man of honour, and 
have formerly uſed other weapons, but at this 
time of life theſe are the moſt. proper, this is 
Charlotte's health, and to her having a good 
huſband, and he that does not pl me —— 
is a coward and a raſcal. Said Courtly, who 
filled his glafs at the ſame time with great ala- 
erity, Come, Sir Lawrence, ſaid he, I know 
I am a fool, and I am ſenſible that you perceive 
it, Why now, ſays the old man the ſecret is 
out, when a man is really ill and peeviſh. with 
it, there is no knowing how to pleaſe him, for 
my part, I have been _— EP 
you in temper to no | 
was reſolved the thing ſhould come to extremi- 
ties, that we might for the future know what 
we are about. Now, Sir, the bufineſs is over, 
and it muſt be your care to divert yourſelf; when 
you are in a ſociable diſpoſition, and can behave 
like a man, I ſhall be glad to fre you; at other 
ſeaſons, there is a dark walk in the garden, and 
' a grove on the north fide of the houſe, where 
| may ſigh and meditate as other lunaticks do. 
or my part, T bleſs heaven the fever is out of 
my veins, and therefore, except in your lucid 
intervals, let me never ſee your face. Courtly Y 
- inſtead of being diſpleaſed, embraced the old 
eee for the - 
T1 Lilies 74 4 a 
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| he had given bim, and faithfully promiſed te 


follow his advice. PT 1 280) 
This regulation was of real uſe to Sir Law- 
rence, who now diverted himſelf with hunting, 
hawking, and ſhooting, with ſome. of the gen- 
tlemen in his neighbourhood, and faw very lit- 
tle of captain Courtly, except at meals, and in 
the evening, when he endeavoured to be as chear- 
ful as he could. After all however things went 
but untowardly, when very luckily for both, Mr. 
Penſive made his appearance having rid down 
poſt. He had ſuch an air of importance in his 
look, and was ſo defirous to be alone with his 
uncle and captain Courtly, that Sir Lawrence 
could not help laughing heartily, and even Court] 
ſmiled, tho? he ſoon corrected that emotion in his 
countenance, I perceive nephew, ſaid Sir Law- 
rence, that my keeping a private madhouſe has 
reached London, but prithee do not keep us in 
ſuſpenſe, for if you do, your brother cracked 
brain will lofe all patience ; you ſee we quitted 
the hall, on purpoſe to give-you an opportunity 
of breathing your ſecret. leak then, ſpeak, 
for I ſee thou art ready to burſt. The truth is, 
Sir, returned Penſive, that I have ſomething of 
moment to impart to you both, and notwith- 
ſtanding this reception, I preſume my news will 
not be unwelcome. Your ſon is in perfect 
health, and you will ſpeedily receive a letter 
from him. Sreedily, ſaid Sir Lawrence, why 


have you not brought it? No, Sir, added Pen- 
five, the. gentleman entruſted with it will not 
' be:at London till to morrow. But I have re- 
ceived à letter from my father, with an afſu- 
france that he has ſent me home effects * 
n a 8 ue 
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value of three thouſand pounds. Then did 

not wait for my letter, ſaid Sir Lawrence, 
you had received your own, mighty well! gen- 
tlemen, this love is a moſt noble paſſion, here is 
my hopeful nephew without a ſpark of duty, and 
my ſprightly friend without a grain of wit. Hea- 
ven be praiſed that I am not young enough to be 
a fool, or old enough to be a child! But, pray Sir, 
what is your meſſage to Mr. Courtly ? That his 
preſence is neceſſary in town, returned Penſive, 
about the writings. I will ſet out poſt to morrow, 
ſaid the captain. To morrow, returned Sir 
Lawrence, why there is an hour's day light yet, 
and the poſthouſe within a mile. pleaſed, 
Mr. Penſive, to return poſt likewiſe for my let- 
ter. By that means I ſhall get rid of you both, 
which cannot fail of being a great comfort to a 
man in his wits. Penſive, who was well acquaint- 
ed with his uncle's heart, as well as his humour, 
gave him his way, and Courtly flipping out, 
ordered ſupper to be got early, which, notwith- 
| ſanding his paſſion, was a great relief to Mr. Pen- 
five, who had eat but three poached eggs during 
his whole journey, | 1 
In the evening after the cloth was taken away, 
and the glaſs had gone pretty briſkly round, Sir 
Lawrence told his two companions that it was 
time to come to buſineſs, I mean, ſaid he, to 
the great buſineſs of ſetting both your heads right 
again. As for you, Courtly, time will do the 
work without any aſſiſtance, but as for Penſive, 
tho” this three thouſand pounds ſeems to have - 
put him in ſpirits, it does not appear to me to 
promiſe much on his behalf, and therefore as it 
will be of little uſe to him, I intend to take it 
04 myſelf. 
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myſelf. Old men love money as much as youn 
ones do their miſtreſſes. What ſay rf om 
five, this is the firft money you ever had in your 
life, will you part with it for my good offices 
with lady Conftantia? With all my heart, un- 
cle, ſaid Penſive, and with all the hopes that 
my father gives me. Very honeſt, indeed, ſaid 
Courtly ; and very prudent too, 1 wo Pen- 
five, $0 it is, added the old man. You lovers 
have no time to loſe, and therefore 1 will tell 
you my mind in few words, that young raſcal 
of mine has made my heart ach, and therefore 
I am determined to puniſh him.“ I purchaſed 
ſome years ago an eſtate of fix hundred pounds 
a year, within eight miles of lady Conſtantia's 
houſe. You ſhall have that eſtate for your three 
thouſand pounds, which will go very near mak- 
ing up the ſum neceffary to purchaſe Sir Fran- 
cis Flimſey's manor that lies next to me, which 
is now to be fold under a decree for the benefit 
of creditors, and the payment of his ſiſters for- 
tunes. It is better than five hundred pounds a 
year, and my deſign was to have married you 
to the eldeſt of thoſe young ladies when of age, 
that you might be ſettled in my neighbourhood ; 
| but fince you have made another choice I am 
content, and I would willingly ſee you ſo too. 
Why he is content, replied Courtly, and he 
would tell you ſo, if joy would let him ſpeak. 
Sir Lawrence, call for a bottle of Burgundy, 
and Jock the door again, I will try whether T 

cannot do as much in Webber of Mifs Henrietta 
as your knighthood did in favour of Mifs Char- 
lotte. Sir Lawrerice called for 'the Burgundy, 
which the butler had like to let fall at the _ 
2 
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of Penſive upon his knees before his uncle, which 
he concluded muſt be. the ſign of a quarrel; 
and this was confirmed by his being ordered to 
| ſet a couple more at the door, and not come in. 

By two o'clock all matters were * pra and 

the young gentlemen having put off their jour- 
ney for a day, Sir Lawrence aſſured them, that 
as ſoon as he received his ſon's letter he would go 
to lady Conftantia's, and endeavour to negotiate 
this other affair; and then, ſaid he, Courtly, tho 
you have had the ftart of him hitherto, Penſive 
will be the firſt happy man, at leaſt if it is in 
my power to make him ſo. 

Sir Lawrence was well enough pleaſed with 
the departure of his friends before his ſon's letter 
came to hand; he was conſcious that he could 
not either read it, or ſpeak of it with dry eyes, 
and he was unwilling to have witneſſes of what 

he 2 a weakneſs. It was very long, very 

reſpectful, and very affectionate, though at the 
ſame time it contained the beſt apology that 
was poſſible for a young man to make. Some 
—— in it however were a little dark; he 
poke of the cauſe of his leaving his tutor as a 
thing that might poſſibly have come to his father's 
knowledge, whereas that gentleman had con- 
Rantly affirmed he could never ſo much as gueſs 
at the cauſe. He mentioned alſo Lady Con 
ſtantia's family in a very particular manner, 
which his father could not help remarking, be- 
cauſe he had more than once aſked his ſon which 
of the daughters he liked, without receiving any 
other anſwer, than that he was too young to 
think of iage; but what he leaſt underſtood, 
and could leaf diveſt, was an obſcure hint that 
O 5 2 
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this excurſion would be attended with no ex- 
pence, and that perhaps he would not be diſpleaſ- 
ed at ſeeing the fruits of an induſtry, which 
might have produced a fortune, if he had not 
been the ſon of ſo good a parent. If the hu- 
 mility, tenderneſs, and good ſenſe ef the reſt of 
the letter, had not attoned for this ſlip of the 
pen, as well as his circumſtances at the time he 
wrote it, Sir Lawrence would have been highly 
offended. He was really a Don Quixote of a 
new kind, and was very intent upon reducing 
all his follies and vices, and to be ſuſpected of 
avarice by his own child was what he could not 
bear, though he knew it to be the moſt ground- 
leſs of all imputations. At length having read 
the letter thrice over, he called his butler, for 
he kept no ſtewaid, told him he had received a 
letter from his ſon, bid him ſet the bells a ring- 
ing, gave a good entertainment to his tenants 
and his neighbours,- diſtributed fifty pounds to 
the poor of the pariſh with his own hands, and 
then ſet out for lady Conſtantia's, where he found 
the news was got before him by a letter from 
Mr. Anguiſn. 1 
The reception he met with, and the congratu- 
lations from all quarters, were equally acceptable: 
Vet when he came to mention the buſineſs of 
his journey to lady Conſtantia, ſhe ſeemed per- 
plexed and uneaſy. This nettled Sir Lawrence 
extremely, who, though he was one of the beſt 
bred men in the world, felt upon this occaſion, 
that the pant Pride was not fo thoroughly ſub- 
dued as he imagined. Your ladyſhip, ſaid he, 
can have no objection to Mr. Penſive's family, 
and methinks his perſon and temper ought to — 
2 5 left 
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left to Miſs Henrietta's judgment. In my ap- 
prehenſion therefore, the ſole point upon which 
any difference could arife, as 1 find that diffe- 
rences may happen where intereſt is concerned, 
muſt be that of fortune. Methinks, Sir, ſaid lad 
Conſtantia, I am conſulted ſomewhat of the lat 
in this affair, and if you were in my caſe, I 
believe you would be of opinion, that in decency 
my conſent ſhould have gone before that of m 
daughter. Oh!]! Madam, faid Sir Lawrence, if 
that be the difficulty, and the provocation ſtands 
only upon decency, that may be eafily got over, 
ſince it is a ſecret to me that your daughter's 
conſent is aſked. If fo, Sir Lawrence, ſaid ſhe, 
we are upon the level, and I ſhould be to 
hear your terms. Sir Lawrence propoſed them 
in as conciſe a manner as was poflible ; add- 
ing, your ladyſhip is to know one thing more; 
that i have ſubmitted, to the very feu 
which troubles you ſo much, for my very obe- 
dient nephew has been three years in love with- 
out my hearing a word of it, yet your Jadyſhip 
fees that I. could not only forgive, but do ſome- 
thing towards making him-happy. You ſhall ſee, 
Sir e ſaid her ladyſhip, that if this 
treaty comes to any thing, there will be need 
of ſome forgiveneſs on my part alſo. 

Upon this ſhe called her ſervant, and bid him 
tell Mr. Beaumont that ſhe deſired to ſpeak with 
him. Your ladyſhip will excuſe me, ſaid Sir 
Lawrence when the ſervant was gone, I thought 
I ſtood in need of no mediator in a point that 
concerned me ſo nearly. All men may be mi- 
ſtaken, returned lady Conſtantia, Beaumont is 
the friend of my family, and not a dependant 


upon 
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upon it. At theſe words he entered the room, 
when ſhe aſked him for Henrietta's letter, which 
the delivered to Sir Lawrence. It was in every 
reſpet a very improper one, notwithſtanding 
the good. ſenſe that young lady had thewn upon 
all other occaſions. It was indeed full of hu- 
mility and tenderneſs ; but ſhe avowed in it her 
paſſion for Mr. Penſive in very lively terms, 
and aſſigned, as the reaſon of writing it, what 
ought to have reſtrained her. She faid ſhe choſe 
to do it before his uncle's ſentiments were known, 
that no doubt might be left as to her choice, 
whether he had or had not a fortune. Sir Law- 
rence could not help ſhedding tears while the 
epiftle was in his hand, and returning it to lad 
Conſtantia, faid very coldly, . Your err 
ſee is determined. If you are not inclined to for- 
give her, Madam, you may add her fortune to 
Nit Charlotte's. Lady Conſtantia was very 
much moved at this expreſſion, but Beaumont 
interpoſed before ſhe could ſpeak. If your la- 
dyſhip will reflect, ſaid he, Henrietta's temper is 
very much like your own. At the ſame age you 
had the ſame notions; while young people keep 
in the paths of virtue and honour, it is a dan- 
ous thing to take exceptions at their ſpirit. I 
dare ſay Sir Lawrence thinks as I do. Who 
can think otherwiſe, old boy, replied the Knight, 
riſing haſtily out of the chair; and my ſiſter Con- 
ſtantia, who I ſee would fain be out of humour 
if ſhe could, inſtead of being angry with the 
girl for this letter, loves her the better for it. 
Five me leave, Madam, ſaid he, to falute you, 
fince your daughter is to be my niece. Tt was 
ſome minutes before that lady recovered herſelf, 
"2" 
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ſo far as to be able to with her uſual tem- 
per ; but when ſhe did; ſhe told Sir Lawrence 
the gave her conſent with all her heart, which, 
_ faid you will the fooner believe, ſmce Beau- 
moat has prevailed upon me to ſignify this to 
Henrietta already. 

At this rate, faid Sir Lawrence, I might have 
ſaved the land that I have given my nephew, 
ſince he would have had his wife without. But 
however he ſhall have it, and for this letter I 
make Henrietta a preſent of the three thouſand 
pounds. My ſon it feems is afraid of having a 
great fortune, or has a mind to have one of his 
own getting, I don't know which; but be that 
as it will, I ſhall treſpaſs upon him for once; and 
now I have puniſhed the rogue, as your ladyſhip 
ſays, I forgive him. I am extreamly fendable, 
Sir Lawrence, ſaid lady Conſtantia, of your ho- 
nour and generoſity upon this occaſion. I had 
once thoughts of dividing my jewels between 
my daughters, but as Charlotte has no occaſion 
for them, and Henrietta is the elder, I ſhall give 
them her all. Your ſentiments plainly upon at, 
Beaumont, ſaid Sir Lawrence. If lady Con- 
ſtantia deſires them, faid he, I ſhall ſpeak them 
very plainly. Upon this her ladyſhip requeſted 
he would. Then, Madam, continued he, in my 
opinion, 2 firſt thought was beſt; jewels are 
no ingredient in happineſs, unleſs they are made 
ſo, which by an equal diviſion they cannot, 
and to leave them in a ſtate of indifferency, is 
a point of prudence. I am of your mind, faid 
Sir Lawrence, and yet I think Henrietta muſt 
have the jewels. My ſon perhaps may have pick- 
ed up a ſhip load of them in the Indies, but 
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whether he has or not, I charge myſelf with 
an equivalent to Charlotte; lady Teſty's jew- 
els new ſet will go near to acquit me of that 
debt. Sir Lawrence, ſaid lady Conftantia, let 
us put an end to this conference, for ſure 
there was never ſo flagrant a breach of hoſpi- 
tality, as to rob a gentleman in my own houſe. 
We ſhall have. leiſure to ſettle theſe things 
hereafter. In the mean time I am to tell you, 
that I think it will be beſt to embrace Mr. 
Anguiſh's advice, who is defirous that theſe 
marriages ſhould be privately celebrated at 
his houſe without any other company than 
Olivia and my ſons, of which if 'you ap- 
prove, my - ſiſter and Charlotte ſhall ſet out 
next week. To ſay the truth, returned Sir 
Lawrence, I am no judge of theſe matters, 
and your ladyſhip's entirely determines my 
ſentiments. . One thing only I would ſuggeſt, 
which is, that Mr. Beaumont may write to a 
friend of his, who is my counſel, to draw 
the conveyance of this eſtate, and to ſettle it 
upon the children. of this marriage ; when he 
has wrote ſuch a letter, I will put three lines 
on the back of it, to ſignify that ſuch are my 
intentions. Beaumont would willingly have de- 
clined this office, but Sir Lawrence declared, 
that having had no occaſion to pen any thing 
of this kind before, and deſirous that no time 
ſhould be loſt, it was a neceſſary ſervice ; he was 
obliged to comply, and this important epiſtle 
was diſpatched the ſame evening, 

By the end of the year every thing was ſuc- 
ceſsfully compleated, and lady Conſtantia had the 
ſatisfaction of knowing that her daughters were 
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happily ſettled, and that the two families lived 
in the ſtricteſt alliance, as well with each other 
as with their common friends, Olivia and Mr. 
and Mrs. Anguiſh, who were as happy as it was 
yore for a couple to be, and that in the ſpring 

r. Penſive and his lady propoſed to go down to 
captain Courtly's ſeat till their own could be put 
in a condition to receive them, the care of which 
was undertaken by Sir Lawrence and Mr. Beau- 
mont. In their journey thither, it was agreed 
they ſhould take lady Conftantia's in their way, 
and ſpend a month with her, that ſhe might 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing the felicity of her 
children, to which ſhe had contributed ſo much 
by her care and example. As for Caliſta, who 
was now alternately the companion of that lady 
and her ſiſter, ſhe became every day more con- 
ſpicuous, from the charms both of her perſon 
and of her mind, and was equally dear to Mrs. 
Penſive and Mrs. Courtly, who expreſſed an 
earneſt deſire to ſee her as well ſettled as them- 
ſelves, and ſo near them that they might till 
enjoy the pleaſure of her company, 

Such were in this caſe the happy conſequen- 
ces of a rational familiarity amongft the rela- 
tions of a great family; which by contributing 
to form their minds, and to eſtabliſh upon right 
principles the purity of their manners, recom- 
mended them to the eſteem and affection of 
all who knew them, and preſerved that invalu- 
able and inexpreſſible delight that ariſes from an 
intercourſe of friendſhip founded on the mutual 
love of virtue, and cultivated by thoſe amiable _ 
qualities that flow from good nature and good 
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ſenſe, which double all the advantages of for- 
tune, defend youth from danger, beſtow diſ- 
cretion in advanced years, and lay up a reſerve 
of pleaſures that may alleviate the infirmities, 
and ſoften the cares that naturally attend the 
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HE SecxerT HisTory of PRRS1m,. Con- 
- taining a particular Account, not only of that 
Kingdom, but alſo of the moſt conſiderable Sr Ars 
of As1a z with the Characters of their Px1xces, and 
other, Perſons diſtinguiſhed by their Birth, Rank, 
Caen or Employments. "Tranſlated from the 
French Original. With a Key, and ſome Expla- 
natory Notes. | | | 
The MyTHoLocy and FaBTES of the AnT1- 
ENTS, explained from HisTorRy. By the Abbe 
BAN NIE R, Member of the Royal Academy of In- 
ſcriptions and the Belles Lettres. Tranſlated from 
the Original French. This Work is allowed by the 
beſt Judges to be the only compleat Treatiſe on the 
Subject extant, and to give the reader a view of 
what it contains, we have ſelected the followi 
from amongit many other curious Articles. 5 
The Sentiments of the Chaldeans, Phenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Chineſe, Indians, and Americans, 
concerning the Origin of the World, and of the 
Gods. 2. An Account of the Pagan rag eſ- 
Pecially as delivered by the Poets, 3. An Enquiry 
into the Origin, Progreſs and Extent of Idolatry. - 
4. A particular Account of the Pagan Temples, Al 
tars, Sacrifices, Prieſts, Feſtivals, Oracles, Divina- 
tions and other Appendages of Idolatry, together 
with a curious Hiſtory of the Sybils and Sybillin 
Verſes. 5. An Examination into the Nature of the 
Gods, Demi-Gods, Genii and Demons; and an ac- 
curate Diſtribution of the Pagan Deities into their 
ſeveral Claſſes. 6. A particular Hiſtory of the 
Gods. of the Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Carthagi- 
nians, with an Explanation of the various Fab 
that are blended. with thoſe Hiſtories. Vor. II. 
1. The Hiſtory of the Gods of the Chaldeans, Ba- 
8 Syrians, and Perſians, &c. 2. Of the 
ivinities of the Greeks and Romans, divided into 
three Claſſes, viz. the Celeſtial Gods, the Gods of 
the Waters, and thoſe of the Earth. The firit con- 
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tains the Hiſtory of Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Minerva, 
Mars, Venus, Vulcan, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, 
Bacchus, &c. together with an Hiſtorical Explana- 
tion of all the poetical Fables relating to theſe ſe- 
veral Divinities. Under the ſecond Claſs is the 
Hiftory of Neptune, Amphitrite, Nereus, Proteus, 
the Nymphs, &c. with a curious Enquiry into the 
Foundation and Nature of the Worſhip which was 
* to them. The third contains the Hiſtory of 

emogorgon, Cybele, Veſta, Terminus, Flora, the 
Satyrs, &, Vol. III. 1. The Notions of the 
Egyptians, and of the Greek Poets and Philoſophers, 
concerning a future State. 2. A particular Deſerip- 
tion of the poetical Hell and Elyſian Fields. 3. The 
Hiſtory of the Judges of Hell, and of the Infernal 
Gods. 4. Of the Virtues, Vices, and Paſſions that 
were deified. 5. Of the German and Gallick Di- 
vinities, and thoſe of Great- Britain. 6. The Hiſ- 
tory of the Heroic Age, and of the celebrated He- 
roes of Antiquity, Vo. IV. 1. The Hiſtory of 
the Argonauts, and of the Conqueſt of the Golden 
Fleece ; with an Account of the Lives of the cele- 

brated Heroes of that expedition, viz. Hercules, 
Theſeus, Caftor and Pollux, Orpheus, &c. 2. The 
Hiſtory of the two Theban Wars, and of the Hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian Boar; with the Lives of the 
famous Men of that age, Meleager, Oedipus, Adra- 
ſtus, Capaneus, Tireſias, &. 3. The Hiſtory of 
the Trojan War, the true Account of its Riſe, with 
the Hiftory of the principal Leaders both of the 
Grecian and Trojan Armies, viz. Agamemnon, A- 
chilles, Hector, Diomede, Ulyfles, Antenor, Aneas, 
Idomeneus, &c. 4. An Explanation of ſome Fa- 
bles that ſtand by themſelves, viz. of Progne and 
Philomela, of Narciſſus and Echo, of Pyramus and 
Thiſbe, Biblis and Caunus. To all which is added, 
an Account of the Games -of Greece and Rome, 
their Foundation, their various Kinds, the Motives 
of their Inſtitution, The Quotations from the _— 
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veral antient Poets are given, as tranflated by the 
moſt eminent amongſt the Engliſh, ſome of which 
Verſions never appeared in Print before. To the 
whole is added, A compleat IxDEX of PzrSoNs and 
TrinGs. 

PoLiTIcaL REFLECTIoNs upon the Finances and 
Commerce of France. Shewing the Cauſes which 
formerly obſtructed the Advancement of her Trade; 
on how much better Long it ſtands now than it 
did under Lewis XIV. ith ſeveral Expedients 
for raiſing it ſtill to a greater Height. Containing; 
among many other curious Things, An Account of 
the Proportions of Gold and Silver in the ſeveral 
Coins of Europe. A Compariſon of the Revenues 
of Lewis XV. with thoſe of ſeveral of his prede- 
ceſſors. An Examination of the Courſe of Exchange 
between Paris, London and Amſterdam, for a con- 
ſiderable Number of Years together. Diſſertati- 
ons upon Navigation in general. The neceſſity of 
France's conſtantly maintaining a Naval Force. And, 
A curious Plan for enabling her to keep up a Power- 
ful Fleet, with the greateſt Oeconomy and Advan- 
tage. Tranſlated from the French ; with a Preface 
by the Tranſlator, ſetting forth the Reaſons of pub- 
liſhing the Book at this Juncture. 

An Univsgrsal HISTORY, from the Earlieft 
AccounT of Tims. Compiled from Oricinal 
AuTHoRs ; and illuſtrated with Maps, Cuts, Notes, 
&c. With a general Index to the Whole. In 20 
Vols. 8vo. | 

A Tou thro' the Whole Iſland of Great-Bri- 
tain, divided into Circuits or Journies. Giving a 
particular and entertaining Account of whatever is 
curious and worth Obſervation ; viz. 1. A Deſcrip- 
tion of the Principal Cities and Towns, their Situa- 
tion, Government, and Commerce. 2. The Cuſ- 
_ toms, Manners, Exerciſes, Diverſions, and Employ- 

ments of the People, 3. The Preduce and Im- 
provement of the Lands, the Trade and Manufac- 
| fures. 
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tures. 4. The Sea- Ports and Fortifications, the 
Courſe of Rivers, and the Inland Navigation. 5. 
The Publick Edifices, Seats, and Palaces of the No- 
bility and Gentry. Interſperſed with uſeful Obſer- 
vations. Particularly fitted for the Peruſal of ſuch 
as deſire to travel over the Iſland. By a Gentleman. 
The third Edition. With very great Additions, 
Improvements, and Corrections, which bring i 
down to the Year 1749. In 4 Vols. 8 0 
The Grand 'Tour. Containing an exact De- 
ſcription of moſt of the Cities, Towns, and re- 
markable Places of Europe. Together with a di- 
ſtint Account of the Poſt Roads and Stages, with 
their reſpective Diſtances, through Holland, Flan- 
ders, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Ruſſia, Poland, 
Italy, France, Spain and Portugal. Likewife direc- 
tions relating to the Manner and Expence of Tra- 
velling from one Place and Country to another. As 
alſo occaſional Remarks on the preſent State of 
Trade, as well as of the liberal Arts and Sciences, 
in each reſpective Country. By Mr. Nucenr. In 
4 Yola _ - OO. | | 

The Life of the Honourable Roß EAT Boyle. 
By Thomas Birch, M. A. and F. R. 8. 5 

Dx15M REVEAL'D, or the Attack on Chriſtianity 
candidly review'd, in its real Merits, as they ſtand 
in the. celebrated Writings of Lord Herbert, Lord 
Shaftſbury, Hobbs, Toland, Collins, Mandeville, 
Dodwell, Morgan, Chubb, and others. In 2 Vols. 
The Second Edition. | 
Free and candid DisquiT1ons relating to the 
Cnunxcn of ExncLand, and the Means of advancing 
Religion therein. Addreſſed to the governing Pow- 
ers in Church and State: And more immediately 
directed to the two Houſes of Convocation. The 
Second Edition reviſed and improved. 

LTT ERS from a Pgrs1aN in England to his Friend 
7 6 The Fourth Edition corrected. In 2 

5 | | 


